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SAXON POEM ON ATHELSTAN’S VICTORY. 

{^From }Vartons Historj/ of Englhh Poetry, ^1/ Price* Jnlro^ 
duction to VoL J.) ^ 

The text of this poem has been formed from a collation of the 
Cotton MSS. Tiberius A. vi. B. i. B. iv. In the translation an 
attempt has been made to preserve tlie orij^inal idiom as nearly 
as possible without producing obscurity; and in every deviation 
from this rule, the literal meaning has been inserted within 
brackets. The w'ords in parentheses are su])plied for the pur¬ 
pose of making the narrative more connected, and have tlius 
been separated from the context, that one of the leading features 
in the style of Anglo-Saxon poetry might be more apparent to 
the English reader. For the benefit of the Anglo-Saxon stu¬ 
dent, a close attention has been paid in rendering the gram¬ 
matical inflections of the text, a practice almost wholly disused 
since the days of Hickes; but which cannot be too strongly 
recommended to every future translator from this language, 
whether of prose or verse. The extracts fr<>iTi IVfr. Turner’s 
and Mr. Ingram’s versions cited in the notes, have been taken 
from the History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. and the recent 
edition of the Saxon Chronicle. But those variations alone 
ha\e been noticed which diflered in coitnfton from the present 
translatioii. 


iEthelstaii cyuing, 
eoria drlhten, 
beorna beah-gyfa, 
and his brotber eac, 
Eadiiumd a*theling* 


JEtlielstan (the) king, 
lord of earls, 
bracelet-giver of barons, 
and his brother eke, 
Eadmund (the) prince, 


* The rciulor must be catitionod against receiving this literal interpre* 
tation of the text in the same literal spirit The terms eorl and beorn—. 
man and bairn — arc used with great latitude of meaning in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry; ami though generally ajijdied to persons of eminent rank or 
exited courage, we have no jiroof of their appropriation as hereditary 
A A 4 
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ealdor langne-tir*, very illustrious chieftain, 

gesluguii a't secce, combated in [at} battle, 


titles of distinction at tlic early period when this ofle was composed. Ilic 
word “ HJiheling”—strictly sjioaking, tlic son of the a‘tlu'1 or noble— 
appeiirs to have gained an import in England nearly cnrre8|>ondjng to our 
modern prince In i.ie Saxon ('hroniclc it is almost always. If not excliu 
gively, confined to personages of the blood royal. ]*erha|>s tlunc is n<-ithcr 
of these terms whose nuHlern representative dilfbrs so essentially from its 
original as “ ealdor.” At the present day no idea of rank Is attached to 
the word “elder,” and none of authority cxcent among some religious 
sects, and a few incorporated societies. In AngiiKSaxon imetrv it rarely, 
it ever, occurs as marking seniority in i)Oint of age. Even the infant 
Edward is called an “ elder of earls.*' 


And feng his * earn 
syth'than to (ync.rice 
cyld unweaxen, 
cor la ealdor, 

tham wa's Eadweard nama. 


And his bairn took 
after that to the kingdom ; 
child unwaxeii, 
elder of earls, 

to whom was Edward name. 


• Elder! a lasting glory, T. Elder, of ancient race, 1. Ilut “tir” is 
net tisiil substantirely in tlie present instance. “ lialdur langne-tir,” 
Eangm’^tlr ealdor,” exhibit^ the same inverted coiistnicfion a*. “ fiota 
fami-heals,” ship hiatny-necked; a-lheling ;er-g04l,” noble exeeiHihig- 
go(hl. \c. The present tran.-lation of “ tir ” is li)niMl<“d upoj; an etymology 
ptiiiited out in the glos>ary to Sa'inuiuVs Ivlda, wh'Te it i.« tleclared to be 
synonymous with the Danish “ zyr,” and the (iennan “zn'r,” In tlic 
l.o\v IJenium <li.alcrts, the z of the iijijH-r circles (whieh is «‘ompounde<l of 
t, s, like the (!rcck ^ of d, s' is ahmst always repnsented by t, and spleiu 
dour, lirightness, glory, Nc. are ccriaiuly among the most j’.reraleiit nle.is 
att.u'hcd to “ tir ” wlnm ii>ed a.' a .siilisi.mtive. If tins iiitcrprctation l>c 
correet, — jiower, dominion, or victorv, must be I'on.'idered a.s oidv .se. 
eondary meanings; and the compoiiiid adjectives tir-m«vilifig” exi-ecHl- 
ing mighty', “ tir-fhst’* (exceeding fa'f <>r firitd, ” fir ea-iig'* .'i xci-eiiing 
bkssi'd', evidently pinnt to tlic fiist ol these. 'I'here ran be little doubt but 
the following pasMigeof Heovvulf preserves .'.nother compouiul o/ “ tir; ” — 


Swylce 1 C inaga.thegr.as, 

niiMc liatc, . 

with feoiiil.i gchwonc, 

flotan eovvernc, 

niw tvr-wydne, 

nacaii on sand, 

arum hcaldan. 


And I w.ll .il.o 
onlcr my lellow-thaiu's, 
against 4‘very foe, 
your vessel 

de<’p [and’ exi'ecding wide, 
boat on rile >;tiid,, 
eaiefully to lioid. 


“Niwe” is he’’'.' eipiivalcnt to niwel ; as in the e\{irc>>Mfin, “niwebo 
n.'i'S'e,’' low by tin* nose or promontitry “ Tyr-vvydne Mac;’.n ” iscleirly 
NMioiivinoti'With “ sid.ta'tlinn'il scip,” tlie « ule bosomed ship, orcmiTnig 
shortly aiterw.irds. 'l’h<- learned editor's version, is foiindrd 

on an expression still pri'.served in iiis n.itive l.itu'iiai'e leei.imlic . and of 
which Hire has ni-orccil the tollow jng e.xamiiie: —I.ct han li-ggi.i • Id i 
.‘i/nvi>/ oc goia liata .scipiiio ; ” .lu'sot lu'iu-ni ta-tl.e snl |m leiniinn, p\ r.innjiio 
;ii nave sfrueiidani. “ Arum.” wiiii ti tin- l,afiii vi isiroi rctiiiers ” n-iiiis,” 

used adverbiaily, like hwilum, gydduiii. \c 'i’hc ..I lay upon the 

t". ac!i, and was altcrwards iimored ; tln rc could tlieredore b«* no u-c lor 
iici oars, 'fhe pri'sciit version of “ ariini ” is founded on tlie (o'lowiiig 
n.isvige, where Waltheow stvs.slic has no tlouiit Imi Ilnitimlf vv ill provea 
kin j protiH-for to Jicr i-hildn ri; 


'I'li.-f t he tha gcogothe wile, 
arum healdan, 


'I liaf he till’ youths will, 
carehdly protect hot<j . p.!'!). 


Arum iit. with cares, altciitions,' js m the dative ca'c plural. 
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sweorda ccgum, 
ymbe Brunanburii. 
Bord'Weal clufon, 
heowon bcatho^Unda 


with edges of swords, 
neat Brunanburh. 

(They) clove the board-wall, 
hewed the high lindens, 


• They hewed the noble banners, T. And hewed their banners, I. In 
this interpretation of hiul** all our voeabiiiaries ai^ce. The translation 
of the text has been founded uimn the following authorities. When Beo¬ 
wulf resolves to eucouiUer the ** lirc>drake ” who had laid waste his 
territory, he orders a “ wig»bord,” war-board (as it is called) of iron to be 
made j for we are told that. 


Wi^se he Roarwe, 
tha?t him lio:t.wudu, 
helpan iu> nieohte, 
lind with IJgc. 

And when "Wiglaf prepares to join 
of him, 

Ilond-rond gefeng, 

Geolwc lijule. 

In the fragment of Jmltth, “lind” 
connection as in the present text; 

Stopon heatho-rincas, 
beorna.s to headowe, 
bordum becleahte, 
hwealfum linoum. 


He knew readily, 
that him forcst«wood, 
might not help, 
linden agmist tire. p. 175. 

his lord in the combat, it is said 


Hand.round he seized, 
the yellow linden. p. 1S4* 

and “ bord ’* are used in the same 


(The) lofty warriors stepped, 
bairns to (the) battle, 
bedec'kt (with) boards, 

(with) concave lindens. 


'flic following extract from the fragment of Brithnoth shows both terms 
to have been synonymous : — 


I.imfsunu gema'Me, 
and his lind ahof, 
bord to gebearg<*. 


Leofsunu spoke, ' 
and hove up his linden, 
board for protection. 


It may, however, be ctudended, thai though “ lind ” in all these passages 
{•vidently means a shield; yet “ heatho-lind,” whose •[ualilying juiyeotive 
seems rat her an inappropriate ej.ithet for a l)uckler, mav have a dirterent 


import. 'J'he following examples of 
even this objection 

No hyrde ic cyinlieor, 
eeol gegyrwan, 
iiilde ‘.viepnuni, 
arul lieatho-wanliim, 
billum and byrnum. 


a similar combination will remove 


Nor heani I of a eomelier, 
keeP(^iip) prepare.!, 

(witri) war weapens, 
and liigh-weed.s, (garments) 
with bills and burnies. 


Nemne him hoatbo-byrnc, 
heipe gclreineUe. 


Unle.«!s him (liis) high burnic, 
with help hadassislcil. 


Wr. Grimm found this expression in the Ixiw.Saxon fragment of Ililde- 
and and Matlmbrand, where, mi.sled by the common intiTpretation of 
“ Imii'Wiggendo,” vcxillifen, he has expended much ingenuity and 
learning in making a very simple narrative unnecessarily obscure. 


Iiewun harmljcco, 
luiitte Kcdti, 
tint* tin iro lintun, 
luttilo wurtun. 


(they) hewed harm-likc 
(tlnor) white sli ehls, 
until to them their lindens, 
became little. 


Mr. Grimm translates “ lintun,” gebende—bands or girdles. 
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Swa him geaethele*t* wms 
tram cneo-miegum, 
thsct hie aet campe oftfi 
with lathra gchwaciic> 
land ealgodon, 
hord and hamas, 
hettend crungon.§ 

Scotta leode, 


with relics of hammers (u e. 
swords), 

(the) children of Edward. 

Such [so] was to them (their native) 
from (their) ancestors, [nobility, 
that they in [at] battle oft, 
against every foe [loathed one], 
(the) land preserved, 
hoard and homes, 

(the) enemy crushed, [cringed, ac~ 
(The) Scottish people, [lively* 


* The survivors o? the family, T. With the wrecks of their hammers, t. 
The only authority for .he fonner intei^retation is a meaning assigned to 
“ liamora” in Lye’s vocabulary. It will be suflicient to remark, that if 
there were viny thing like probability to justify such a translution, we 
ought at least t(» read ** IVitfi the survivors of the family; ” as “ laftim *’ 
stands in the ablative case plural. A similar expression occurs once in 
Beowulf, where we know from the context that neither of the versions 
cited above would suit the sense. The sword of Wiylaf has recently 
severed the dragon’s body in two; witJj reference to which it is said. 


Ac him irenna, 
cega fnrnamon, 
heanlc heathu.sccarde, 
homera info, 
thict sc wid-rtoga, 
wundum stille, 
hreas on hrusan, 
honl.a're neah. 


But him iron, 

edges seized, 

the Ijanl higli^sherd, 

‘.the relic of hammers, 
that the wide-Hier, 
still ^qiiietl wiiii wmind.«, 
fell (\n tlu' oarth, 
hoard-haU near. p. Cllf. 


In this poem gomcUlaf, eald-laf. yrfe-laf,” are common expressions ft)r a 
swonl; and there can be little dt»ubt but the language of the text i> a me¬ 
taphorical deacriptioii of such a weapan. A sitnilar phrase in Icelanilic 
poi'try would occasion nodilhculty. 

f As to I hem it*\v'as natural from their ancestors, T. So wcretlo'y taught 
by Kimlrcd zt-al, 1. <ie-:i‘thele is an aroc^ 'I’hc versmn of the 

text is finmded on the following declaration of JElfwinc, a follower i>f 
Brithnutli> 


Ic will mine atliclo. 
eallum gecythan, 
thad u- wa*s on Myrcoiij 
iniccles cynnes. 


I will mv nobility, 
nianife>t to alt, 
that I among .Mercian.s was, 
of a mickle kin. 


Mr. Ingram's translation of cneo-ma'gum—kindred zeal, 's perlectly iiitU-- 
fcnsible. 

X That they in the field often, 1’. 'I’hat fliey at camp often, 1 V< t 
“ camp-sti-de ” is lran«>lat(*<l battlc-place by Mr. Turner. an«l liidtl <»f battle 
by Mr. Ingram. ‘’-Kt campe” would have been eipiallv ile^cripfive of a 
sea-fight. It has no coma^clion with our modern camp, I'l., campus, 

f T'ur.suing they destroyed the Scottish people, T, l‘urstnng fell the 
Scottish clans, I. In thesi* translation.s “ hettend crungon ” is s<*p;irat<'d 
from its context; ami tliough it i'> a common practice of .Anglo.S.ixon 
poetry t(» unite, by the alliteration, lines wholly unconiKVtetl by the sense, 
yet in tlie present instanee h<»th an- terminated tiy tin- sann- ixtmmI. It 
may be <|ue'tioned uhelher “ hi-ttan,” /icr.VfV,///, lias any ('xisti-nce heyoiid 
tlie p.igi-s of Ly<-, v.-ln-rc it i.s iris<-rted as tlie root of ” hettend.” 'j’ln're i.s 
reason to heheve, that it was oli.soh-te at .i very early pernxi, ami that it.s 
participle jirescnt alone was retained in u bubdtuntive bignilication to 
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and the manners 
fated fell. 

. The field- 


denote an enemy or pursuing one. When the verb was m^uired, it would 
seem to have been used without the aspirate: • 

Khtcnde wss, Pursuing was 

deorc death scua, (the) dark death shadow, 

dugothe and geogothe. oid (ad lit. vakntes) and young. 

Beowulf, p. 14. 

At all events, the examples recorded by Lyc only exhibit the sutetantive 
hettend, to which the following may be added: ~- 


Gif ic tbffit gcrri<^e, 
ofer flcK(a>bcgang, 
thst thw ymbsittende, 
egesan tliywath, 
swa thei^ nettende, 
hwylum dydoii. 


If I that hea^ 

over the Aftods-gang, 

that thee, the round-sitting ones, 

oppress with terror, 

so (as) thee enemies, 

(cre) while did. B(>owulf, p. 138. 


Syth-tJian hie gefricgcath, 
IrVaii userne, 
caldor-lcaso j 
thone th<' jcr gehcold, 
with hetteridum, 
hord and rice. 


After that they hear 

our sovereign ito be) 

life-less; 

he who ere held, 

against (our) fra^, 

hoard and kingdom. Ib. p. S22. 


Mr. Ingram’s translation is obviously incorrect Thewholc context proves 
the S{-ott'' to have been the yielding party, and con8o<|ueiitly they were the 
pursued, not those pursuing; and if, with Mr. Turner, we ajiply *‘pur- 
• uing*’ to the victors, Athelstan and Edward, the participle (as it then 
wt.iild be) ought to stand in the nominative case plural —licttende — and 
ne t 111 tile accusative singular. 

* T.hey fell dead, T. In numbers fell, I. This expression occurs again 
below, f.pgc to feohtc,” where Mr. Ingram exiK>unds it, the hardy fight. 
ltsi*eins almost sui>erfluou.«. to add, that one of these intenirctatiors must 
be erroneous; and it will be shown immediatelv that iieitlUT is correct, 
Mr. Turner with more foiisistency .'translates the second examule “for 
deadly fight; ” making “ fa-ge ” an adjective agreeing with “ feohte,” and 
consoquenllv like its substantive governed by the preposition “to.” But 
indeiH'iidently of the impos.sibility to jiroduce an ex.ample, where any Ati- 
giry-S.ixoii proposition exhibits this tw’ofold powy, — a retroactive and 
]iros|H:ctive regimen, — the dative singular and pTuRil of “ fa'ge ” would be 
either “ fagum ” or “ IcVgan,” accordingly as it was used w ith the definite 
or indefinite article. In the languages of the North, “ fiege,” liowevor 
written, means fated to die ; or, to use the interpretation of the filossary 
to Sajmund’s IwUla, worti jam destinatusy bnnn moritm-us ., This is the only 
version tHpiallv suited to both examples in the present text; and it might be 
supported by numerous instances from ('cedmon and Beowulf. A confirm¬ 
ation of its general iinp^irt may also be drawn from the use of “ unfuignc ’* 
in the latter poem. 

Wyrd oft ncreth. Fate oft preserveth, 

unfiegne eorl, a man not fated to die, 

t honnu his cllen dciih. when,his courage is good for aught. 

Beowulf, p.4o. 

+ ’I'he Cotton MS. Tiberius B. iv. reails di'onode;” Tiberius A. vi. 
and B. i. n‘ad “ dennadc,” which is supported by the Cambridge MS. For 
this unusual expression no satisfactory moaning lias boon found; and it is 
loll to the ingonuilv and better fortune of some future translator. Mr. 
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secga swate*, with warriors* blood, 

sith>thaa sunne up, since the sun up, 

on morgen-tid, on inonrow-tide, 

maere tuncgol, mighty planet, 

glad ofer grundas*}*, glided over grounds, 

Codes candel bcorht, bright candle of Cod, 

6ces Drihtnes ; •' of the eternal Lord ; 

oth-tiia*t sio a’theic gesccaft, till the noble creature, 
sail to setlc. f sank to (her) seat [settle]. 


Tumor .and Mr. lufjram, who rondor this lino—the field rosoundetl, mid 
the din of the liehl — have foUowtal a rejiding rccordetl by fiibsoii, “ dy- 
node,”—and vvbi(;h, notwithstanding the collective authority of four ox- 
ccllcni; inaniiscripts in favour of the jwesent text, is |K)Rsibly otirroct. In 
this case, however, ** dynode” must not be interpretwl in a litoral sense, 
but considered as synonymous with the leelainiio “tlundi,” from “ tlynia,” 
resonare, irvHCie. “ Blodid dundi [dynode] t)g tarin ti<U,‘’ ('reberrima 
crat stillatio turn s.*inguinis, turn lacrynwruin. “ Hridin dynr yfir,”—pro- 
cella eum strepitu irruit. 

♦ Thewaniors swute, T. I’he warrior swato, 1. To justify those trans¬ 
lations we ought to road either, “ soogas switon ’* or “ seeg swat.” The 
latter, which offers least viidenee to the text, is clearly impossible, since no 
line of Anglo-Saxon jKX'try can have le.ss than four syllablo.s. 'I'here is, 
however, no necessity for changing a single letter of the t(‘\t, a.s “ swate ” 
is the dat. case sing of “sw.'it," bloody and ” secga,” the gen. plural of 
“seeg.” It may be safely asserted that “swat” in Anglo-Saxon i>octry 
ticver inc.ms “ sweat ” in its m()dern accejdatittn. 

I'ha th.Tt swcord ongan, I’hen that sword began, 

a-fter heatho-swale, jiftcr the mighty blomt, 

, bilde gicelum, with battle-drf>p|>ings, 

wig-bil waiiian. war-bill ;to, wane, lieow'ulf, p.l21. 

Swa th.Tt bhxl gesprang. So that blofKl .sprang, 

liatest healho-sw.U. licdtest mighty gore. p. 12(1 

Wolf Wonroiling, Wolf the son of Wonrenl, 

wa'pne gcra-lite, reacbed (him ' with weapon, 

th:i>t him for swengc. that to him f«»r tin- swinge ;hlow) 

swat axlruin sprang. blood from the veins spr.ihg. p. CCO, 

The (tortnan “ schweis.< ” ('sweat' .still means the blood of a wild boar. 

f (ilad. T. ami I. JlC.t ‘ glad ” is the past tense of glidan, to glide; and 
formed I'ke rftd from rid.vn, b.ul frf*m liidau, in all of wliicli the ,ic- 
(•<'i!tuated a was pronouneod like o in rode. It i.s the gloile of ” I.c Horn* 
J'lorence of Koine.” 

Thorow the foreste the lady rtule, 

All glcmed there sche glod(*, 

Till sche came in a felde. v. 1710. 

In sir Launfal, Mr. Kitson leaves it unexplained. 

Another eonr.s togethi r they r<')d. 

That syr Ignuiful lielin of-gi.'id. v. .774. 

Ihjlc.ss we admit this interpretation of “ gl.'ul,” Ihe first part of the projK)- 
sitionvvill be a nu're string of predicrates witliout a verb. Tlie antithesis 
to ” gh'-d ofer gnnidas” is “ sah to setlc.” 

t lla'teiK'd to her setting, 'I' Sat in the western main, T. Sah is the 
past tense of sigan, to inriine, sink down; ami follows the same norm, a» 
fclah, trom stigaii; hnah, from hnigan, Aje. 
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ITiaer laeg sccg monig, 
girum ag«ted, 
guman northcrne, 
ofer scyld scoten. 

Swylc Scyttisc eac, 
werig wiges s«d. * 
West-Seaxo forth, 
ondlangne da^g, 
eorod-cystum f*, 
on last ia*gdon, 
lathum kheodum. 

Heowon here-fiyraan, 
hindaa thearle 
inecum mylcn-scearpum. ^ 
Myrce ne wyrndon, 
hcardes hand-plcgan, 
h^rletha iianum, 
thara the mid Anlafc, 
ofer ear-geblond, 
on Udes bosine, 
land gesohton, 


Th'ire lay many a warrior, 
strewed by darts, 
nortliern man, 
shot over (the) shield. 

So Scottish eke, 
weary of war —, 

The West-Saxoifs forth, 
the continuous day, 
in battalions, 
laid on tlie footsteps, 
to the loathed race. 

(They) hewed (the) fugitives, 
hindwards exceedingly, 
with swords nAiUsharp. 

The Mercians refused not, 
of the hard liand-play, 
to none of tlie men, 
of those who with Anlaf, 
over the ocean, 
in [on] tile ship's bosom, 
sought (our) land. 


* Weary with ruddy battle, T. The raiglity seed of Mars, I. In the first 
of these versions the reading of the Cotton MS. Tiberius 15. iv. has been 
followed : “ werig wiges r.'ed.” This iniinuscript, however, exhibits groat 
marks of negligence on the p.irt of the transcrilH*r, and, if correct in its 
orthography on the present occasion, is equally obscure with the language 
of the other copies. Rjrd ” cannot be the adjective red, as this would 
give us a false concord. If ** sicd ” he the genuine reading, it would be 
difficult to point out .1 better authcnticati>d version than Mr. Ingram’s, pro¬ 
vided the word is to be taken substantively. But even this lias been re- 
j<‘(:t(Hl, from a feeling that the context require.*: a verb, aifH a doubt whether 
such a metaphor be in unison with the genera! spirit of Anglo>Saxon 
iwotrv. 

f With a chosen band; T. With chosen troops, I. The Anglo-Saxon 
** oysta,” though clearly derivcil from ceosan," to choose, ap)>ears to have 
obtained a s]>eclfic meaning somewhat similar to regiment or battalion. 


PIxfdc cista gehwilc, 
cuthes werodes, 
garberendra, 
guth-fremmondra, 
tyn hund getclcd. 


Had each cista, 

of approved troops, 

of spear-bearing, 

of war enacting (ones) 

ten hundred taled (numbered). 

Cxdmon, 67. ^ 


t The behind ones fiercely, T. Scattercil the roar, I. But “ hindan** 
possesses the same adverbial power as “ eastan ” occurring below. 

^ This reading has been retained on the authority of the Cotton MSS, 
Tiberius A. vi. B. i. The reasons for .such an epithet are not so clear, how¬ 
ever obvious this would tie if applied to modern times. But with our pro 
sent limited knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon language, and of the arts, 
customs, and modes of thinking of our ancestors, it would be highly absurd 
to reject an expression, merely because its propriety is not felt The more 
Intelligible reading mycelscearpum*’ wears all the appearance of a gloss. 
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faege to feohte. 

Fife laegon, 
on thim campstede, 
cyningas geonge, 
sweordum aswefede* 
Swylc scofen eac, 
eorias Anlafes; 
unrim heriges*, 


ikted to the fight. 

Five lay, 

on the battle-stead, 
young kings, 

soothed [slumbered, acU\ with 
So seven eke, [swords, 

earls of Anlars; 
numberless of the army, 


• And Innumerablcof thearmy of theflect—and the Scots. Thcrewas 
chased away, the lord of the Northmen, by necessity driven to the voice 
of the ship. \Vith a small host, with the crew of his ship, the king of the 
fleet departed on the yellow flo(^, T. And of the shin’s crew unnumbered 
crowds. There wks dispersed the little band of hardy Scots, the dread of 
the Northern hordes usged to the noisy deep by unrelenting fate. The king 
of the fleet with his slender craft escaped with his life on the felon flood, I. 
The present translation diflers occasionally from both these vcr»>i(>n6. 
Where it agrees with either, no vindication will be necessary; but some 
of its variations arc too important not to r^uire an ammnt of the autho. 

rities from whence they are derived_Ine Anglo>Saxon ** fiota” (the 

floater) equally meant a ship and a sailor. 

FloU wa?s on ythum. Ship was on the waters, 

b&t under beorge. boat under rock. Dcowulf, p. 16. 

Of its secondary meaning, a sailor,« an example ba.s already occurred in 
the comiMiund, ** scip.flota;” and the fragment of Urithnoth has preserved 
the simple substantive, as in the present text: 

Se flod ut-gewat. The flood departed out, 

tha flutan stodon gearowe, the sailors stood prepared 

wicinga fela, of the vikings many, 

wiges georne. desirous of battle. 

Stefn ’* like ** flota ” had also a twofold meaning. Lyc has only recorded 
one of these—the human voice, — and u|Y)n this both the interpretatiinis 
Cited above are evidently founded. But it likewise implied, the prow of a 
ship; and this is the only sense which will give connection or intelligence 
to the present narrative. A similar exainide occurs in Beowulf; 

Flota waps on ythum. Ship was on the waters, 

bat under beorge, boat under rock, 

beornas gearwe * (the) bairns readily 

on btefii stigon. ascended the prow. 


In German, ** steven” still means the stem of a shiji; and in Danish this 
part of a vessel is called the For-shevn, by way of tlihtinctinn from the Bag. 
st£vn, or stern. It will also be found in the second part of the Iklda: 


Brtm.runar scaltu rista, 
ef thu vilt horgit hafa, 
a sundi segl.inaurom; 
a stafni th»r seal rista, 
oc a starnar.blathe, 
oc loggia eld i ar. 


Soa-mnes shalt thou carve, 
if thou wilt have protected, 
sail.horses (ships) in (he sea; 
in the prow .shall (thou) carve 
and in the stern-hlade, (rudder) 
and lay lire in the oar. 


But “stefn” must not be confounded witJi “.stefna,”a sliip, frequently 
(Kicurring in Beowulf, and which the Latin translation always (J believe) 
renders prora.” 
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flotan and Sceotta. 

Th®r geflymed wearth, 
Northmanna brcgUy 
nyde gebaeded, 
to lides stefne, 
litle wercde. 

Cread ciioar on^dot, 
cyniiig ut-gewat, 
on fcalone dod, 
feorh genercde. 

Swylc thaer «ac se froda*, 
mid dcatne com, 
on his cyththe north, 
CunstantinuK, 
bar hyldcrinc*t 


of sailors and Scots. 

There was chased away, 
the leader of the Northmen, (i. e. 
compelled by need, [Anlaf.) 
to the ship's prow, 
with a little band. 

(The) ship drovt*[crowded‘j afloat, 
(the) king departed out, 
on the fallow flood, 
preserved (his) life. 

So there also the sapient one, 
by flight came, 
on his country narth, 
Constantine, • 
hoary warrior. 


Gcwfit tha ofcr waig-holm, 
windo gefyaed, 
flola fumi-heala, 
fugU* golicoat. 

Oth.tha^t umb in tid, 
otheres Uogorcs, 

■wunden atefna, 
gewaden ha^fde, 
thu>t tha lithcndc, 
laud geaiwon. 


Doitarted then over (the) billowy main 
hastened by the wind, 
the roamy<necked ship, 
liki'st to a fowl. 

Till that about six o*elock, 
of the other (next) day, 
the curved bark, 
hud (so) waded, 
that the voyagers, 

saw land. p. ip. 


* The routed one, T. The valiant chief, I. By which of these epithets 
are we to translate the title be.'^towcd ufwn Sa^nund, for his extraordinary 
learning? —*Sa;mundr hirm/rod/. The age of Constantine procured for 
him tins distinction, which in Beowulf is so frequently applied to the 
veteran Hrothgar. 

f The hoarse <lin of Hilda, T. The hoary Hildrinef I. It is quite an 
assumption of modern writers, that this goddess of war was acknowl(^gGil 
by the Anglo-Saxons; and no ingenuity can reconcile Mr. Turner’s trans¬ 
lation with the Anglo-Saxon text. Mr. Ingr.am mast unnecessarily makes 
liyldc'riiic ” .a pro|)er name, which, if correct on the present occa.sion, 
would l)c equally so in the following passiige, Beowulf plunges into 

the ** mere ” to seek the residence of Grcndel’s motner: 

Brim-wylm onfeng, Sea-wave received, 

liiidcrincc: (the) warrior ; 

or in the preamble to Brithnoth’s dying address: 

Tha gyt that word geewaith, Then yet the word quoth,' 

liar InlihTiiJC. (the) hoary warrior. 


With these examples before us, there can be little doubt but that we ought 
to insert ** rinc ” in the following extract relating to the funeral obsequies 
of Beowulf; 


Tl'ha wres wunden gold, 
on w:en liladon, 
a-gliwa s unrim, 
letlielinge Imren, 
h4r hildc [rinc3 
to llrones-ua’Ksc. 


Then v,?as the twisted gold, 
on wain laden, 
numlK'rless of each, 
with the Htheling borne, 
hoary warrior, 

to llroii’s-ncss. p. 23. 
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Hreman ne t])6rftc, 

Dieca gemanan.* 

Her was his maga-sceard f, 
freonda gefylled, 
on folc>stede, 
beslagcn at secce; 
and his sunu (hej forlet, 
on wal-stowe, 
wundum-forgrundcn, 
geongne ®t guthe. 

Gylpan ne thdrftcs 
beorn blanden-fcax 
bill-gcslehtos, . 
eald inwitta§; ^ 


He needed not to boast, 
of the commerce of swords. 
Here was his kindred troop, 
of friends destroyed (felled), 
on the folk-stead, 
slain in [at] battle; 
and his son lie left, 
on the slaughter-])1ace, 
mangled with wounds, 
young in [at] the fight. 

He needed not to boast, 
bairn blended-baired, 
of the bill-clashing, 
old deceiver: 


* Mr. Ingram, who roads “ mrecan gemanan,” translates it, ” among his 
kindred.” But ” ma'ca,” if it exist at all as a iimninative case, can never 
mean ” a relative.” 

f He wa.s the fragment of his relations, of Ins frienils Adled it\ the folk- 
place,'!'. Here was his remnant of relations and friends slam with the 
sw'ord in the crow<led tight, 1. It is diifiirult to conceive upon what prin¬ 
ciple the soldiers of ('onstantine, who fell in the battle, rouM be ealUnl 
either the fragment or remnant of his followers. A similar expression — 
hcre-laf—is afterwards applied with evident propriety to the survivors of 
the conflict. The present transl.ation has been hazarded, from a belief that 
“ sceard” is synonyimjus with “ 8<‘eare” (tlu* (iernum seliaar, a band or 
troop'; and ** maga-seeard,” like ” magodriht,” ilesi riptive of the persotial 
or household trooiw of Constantine. 


Hia wa» Hrothgare, 

here-sped gyfen, 

w'iges weorth-inynd; 

thxt him his wine.magas, 

georne hyrdorj^.- 

oth thjpt seo geopoth gewcox 

•inago.driht micel. 


I'hen was to Hrothgar, 

army-sucee.ss given, 

honour of war; 

that him his fricndly-rclativcs, 

willingly heard (oh(*ye<l) — 

till the youth waxed ^in years) — 

mickle kindred band. p. 7. 


X The lad with flaxen Imir, T. The fair-haired youth, I. Mr.'I’urner 
appears to refer these expressions to Constantine’s son ; Mr. Ingram cer¬ 
tainly docs There w<xiU’ be httle propriety in declaring a dead man’s 
inability to boast, or tlie unfitness of such a proceeding, even if there were 
any thing to colour such an interpretation. But blotulen-feax is a phrase 
which in Anglo-Saxon ]>oetry is only applied to those adv.-tneed in life; and is 
used to denote that mTxfure of colour, which the hair assumes on approach, 
ing or increasing senility. The (Jennan ‘‘ blond,” at the present day, 
marks a colour neither white nor brown, but mingled w ith tints of each. 

^ The old in wit, T. N’or old InwmMl, I. The orthography of the pre¬ 
sent text is supported by the Cotton MSS. Tiberitis A. vi and H. i. Mr. 
Ingram leads “ inwidda,” of which he has made “ Inwood; ” though the 
learned translator has omitted to inform us who this venerable personage 
might 1)0. It is rather singular that he should appear again, with no slight 
ubiquity of {)ersot), in the fragment of Judith ; 


Swa sc inwidda, 
ofer calnc dieg, 
driht-guinan .sine, 
drencte mid wine. 


So the deceiver, 
over the whole day 
his followers, 
drenched with wine. 
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ne Aiilaf thy mS, 
mid heora herc-lafum, 
lilihan ne tliorfton, 
tha;t liS beadu-weorca*, 
beteran wurdon, 
on camp-stcdc, 
cuml>ol-gehnastcs, 
gfir inittinget, 
gumc^na gemotes, 
w.Tpen-gewrixlcs, 
tha's tlic hie on w2cl-felda, 
with Eadweardes, 
eaforan plegodon. 

Gewiton hym tha Northmen, 
iia’gledon cnearnim, 
dreorig daretha laff, 
on d!iiges§ mere [j, 
ofer deop wajter, 


nor Anlaf any more, 

with the relics of their armies, 

needed iiot to laugh, 

that they of warlike works, 

better (men) were, 

on the battle-stead, 

at [of] the conihet of banners, 

the meeting of spears, 

the assembly of men, 

the interchange of weapons, 

of that which theyonthe slaughter- 

with Edward’s, [field, 

children played.* 

The Northnrt?n departed, 

(in their) nailed ships, 
gory relic of the darts, 
on, 

over deep water, 


* I'hat they for works of battle were, T. That they on the field of 
rummnud iK-ttcr workmen were, I. iUit “ heado-weorca” is the genitive 
plural of ** beadu-woorc,” and to justify these translations ought to 
have been “ boadu*weorcuin ” (T.) or “ bcadu-wyrhtan ’* (I.). 

+ Mr Ingram roads “ initting«'.s,” which can only owe its existence to 
the negligence of a transcriber. The gtnjitivc case of “ xnitting ” is “ init- 
tingo.” 

1 Dreary rolics of the darts, T. Dreary remnant, !. This expression 
seems rather to refer to the wounded cfuidition of the fugitives. 'I’he pre¬ 
sent version may bejustifie<l by the following extracts from lieowulf: — 


Thonne wa?s thcos mcdo-heal, 
driht-sclc dreor-fah, 
thonne dieg lixtc, 
eal henc-thelu, 
blodc bustyined. 

Thonne blode-fah, 
husa selest, 
heoro-dicorig stod. 

Waeter under wolcnum, 
wa.'1-dreore fah. 


Then was this mead-hall, 
troop.hall gore stained, 
when day lighted (dawned), 
ail (the) table, 

sprinkled with blood. p. 39. 

Then stained with blood, 

the bestsoiahnu^es, 

stood sword-gory. p. 72. 

Water under clouds, 

stained with slaughter-gore. p. 123. 


§ This reailing has been retained in preference to the “ dinnes ” of Gib¬ 
son, on the autliority of Tiberius B. i. The other Cotton MSS. read 
“ <lynges, ” A. vi. ** dynges, ” B. iv. 

J| On the stormy sea, 1'. On the roaring sea, 1. There is every proba. 
biiity that these translations give the sense of this passage, tliough some 
<loul»ts may be entertained as to the integrity of the present text. If 
dynges-mcre ” be the genuine reading, it must be exmsidered as a parallel 
phrase w’itli “ wiges-heard, hordcs-heard,” Sic. where two .substantives are 
united in one word, the former of which stands in the genitive case wiih 
an adjeettve power. Of this practice the examples are too numerous and 
VOL. IV. B B 
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Dj'flin secan, 
eft Yraland*, 
ffiwisc-modu. 

Swylce tha gebrother 
begen set sainnc, 
cyning and ajtbeling, 
cyththe sohtori, 
Wesjt-Seaxna land, 
wigus hremige.f 

La'tuii Iiim behindan, 
lira brittian, 


^Dublin to seek, 

Ireland again, 
with a shamed mind. 

So too the brothers, 
both together, 
king and prince, 
sought (tljcir) country, 
land of thc\Vcst Saxons, 
of (tlie) war exulting. 
(They) left behind them, 
(the) corse to enjoy. 


too notorious to require further illustration. “ Diiipes-morc” would then 
he a “ k<*nnin«ar nalngi'en to the cieean from the cotuimuil clashni;; 
of its waves, r'or it will he rememl>erc(l that the literaJ iinjtnrt (d “ nuTe” 
is a mere or lakt\ and this could not be applied to the Irish Cliunuol, with, 
out some qualU'yinpr expression. It is clearly impossible that “ dirij'iv,” if 
eorrei't, can stand alone, as “ on *’ never governs a genitive ease. On 
thone mere,” on ** thiene mere.” See Lye in vwc. 

* Mr. Ingram retains “ heora land ” in the ti'xl, and translates the vari- 
ation —Yralaml. All the Cotton MSS. unite in reiHiing ” eft; ” and we 
learn from other sources that this statement is historically correct. 

+ The screamers of war, T. In tight triumplrint, 1. It has already hoi'ri 
said of the fugitive Constantine, that he luul no cause to exult-.'tireiiian 
ne thfirfte; this is left to thevletors. This expression ihtuu re|>eatedlv 
in lleowulf, where it is always u]>phetl to the successful party: 


Thaiion eft gcwftt, 
luithe hremig, 
to ham faran, 
mid thuTo wa;l-fjllc, 
wica iicusan. * 


(iiitli-rinc gold.wlanc, 
gnes.moldan tro^d, 
since lireniig. 


Xu her thfiralianena, 
byre nat hwylces, 
frtctwum hremig, 
on Het ga?th ; 
morthres gyl|)eth, 
and thone maththum* byreth, 
tlioiie the thu mid rihtc, 
ricdan sccoldcst 


Thence ffirondel) again departed, 

with prey exulting, 

to h'Mic vto) go, 

with tlie slauglitered-sl.'i'in, 

to upproacl) (Ins, itwuliing. ]>. TJ. 


Warrior (Jlcowulf) bright in gold, 

gra<s.inould trode, 

with wealth exulting. p. Ul. 


Now of those bancs {murderers', 
(the) son (I) know not of which, 
with ornaments exulting, 
in (the^ hail gm-th ; 
boa-stetli of tlie murder, 
and the.iewel (i.e. a sword) bcarctli, 
that thou by right, 
shouldest command (or wield). 

p.l5i. 


' Maththum must not be confounded with mathmum, the dative case 
plural of mathm. 
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salowig padan 
thone sweartan hrscfn, 
hyrned-nebban; 
and thone hascan padan 
earn xftan IiwitJ, 


(the) sallowy , 

(the) swarth raven, 
tl)e horned nibbed one ; 
and the dusky — ■■■■. , 
eagle wliite behind [after], 


* The kite, T. Tlie sallow kite, I. Whatever idea may have 

been attached to *‘{)ailan/* it is manifestly not a spocies but a genus. It 
occurs pgain immediately as characteristic of the eagle. There is, however, 
reason to believe that tiiesc lines have been transposed, and that we ought 
to read • 

Thone sweartan hraifb, * 
salowig padan. ■ 


Ca?dmon unites with the present text in calling the raven both “ swarth 
and sallow.” 


lx!t tha ymb worn daga 
swcartiic fleogan, 
hnefn oi'er heah dod. 
Noe tealdo, 
tlhTt he on neodc hinc 
secaii woldc; 
ac se feond, 
salwig fethera, 
sccan nolde. 


I'hcn after some days (he) let 
swarth fly, 

raven over high flood. 

Noah reckoned (told) 

that he from need him 

seek would; 

but the fiend, 

sallowy of feathers, 

would not seek (him). 33. 5. 


It will be remembered that the Anglo-Saxon “blac” was equivalent to 
our black and yellow. 

t And the hoarse toad, T. And the hoarse vulture, I. The latter version 
is totally without authority. The former is justified in part by our voca. 
Indarii s, though evidently at variance with the context The Cotton MS. 
'i'lberius A. vi. reads haso (the nom. case), which shows this word to have 
)>ad a twofold termination; haso and haswe—like sirio and salwe, fcalo 
and fealwe. The nomenclature of Anglo-Saxon colours must necessarily 
he very obscure; but as we find the public road called “fcalwe stnete” 
(BeowulO; and the passage made for the Israelites over the Red Sea 
” iiaswe stra.'da’' (Cs^mon), the version of tlie present text cannot be 
materially out. 

I The ('agio afterwards to feast on the whift flesh, T. And the eagle 
swift to consume his prey, I. The very simplicity of the Anglo-Saxon 
text appears to have excited distrust in the only translation these words 
are susceptible of. The ornithologistwill perceive in it a description of the 
}{nU(rtus aHricilla^ or white-tailed sca-eagle. The phrase is not without a 
)iurall(‘l in Beowulf, where the bard is describing the ashen lances with 
their stecl*clad points; 


Gar^ stodon, 
atemanna scare, 
samod gaedere, 
uitic holt Ulan gra^. 


The spears stood, 
weapons of the seamen, 
oollected together, 
ash-wood gray above. p. .97. 


'rhere is so close a resemblance between the present text and a passage 
in the fragment of Judith, that it will not be too much to assume that they 
have been drawn from some common source, or that the one has had its iiu 
tlucuce in producing the other: 


B B 
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sses brucan, 

of the corse to enjoy. 

graedigne guth-hafoc; 

greedy war-hawk; 

and thxt grange deor, 

and that gray beast [deer], 

wulf on wealdc. 

(the) wolf on the wold. 

Ne wearth w®! mare. 

Nor was i there) agreaterslaughter, 

on tliys igland, ,, 

on tins island, 

ajfrc gyta, 

ever yet, 

folces gcfylled, 

of folk felled. 

beforan thissum, 

before this, 

sweordes eegum, 

by (the) sword’s edges, 

tlia;s the us secgatli bee, 

of that tliat say to us (in) books, 

calde uthwitaii, 

old historians, 

sith-than eastan hider. 

since eastward hither, 

Engle and Seaxe, 

Angles and Saxons, 

up bccomon, 

up came, 

ofer brade brimu * 

over (the) broad seas, 

Brytene soliton, 

Britain sought. 

wlanee wig-smithas. 

splendid war-smiths, 

'VVealas’)' ofer-coiiioii. 

overcame (the) "Welsh, 


Thafs so lilanca gefcab, 

wulf in waltie, 

and se wanna hrefn, 

wajl-gifrc Tngel, 

westan bt*gcii, 

that him tlia thcod-guman, 

thobton tilian, 

fylle on fzpgum. 

him fleah on lastc, 
earn a^tes gcorn, 
urig fethcra, , • 
salowig pada, 

«ang hilde leotli, 
hyrricd nebba. 


Of this rojoiccd the lank, 
wnU‘ in tin* wold ; 
and the wan raven, 
slaiightcr.deitiring fowl, 
westtt’ard both, 
that (n them the piople, 
Ihougid to prepare, 
a fadlog among the fated. 
l<ut on their footsteps flew, 
cagte of food desirous,* 
dewy (>) of feathers, 
sallowy ■ ■ , 

sang the war song, 

Jiurned nibbed one. 


* Mr. Ingram reads “ brimum brado," which ts a false concord. ’All the 
Cotton MSS. agree in thd rd-ading of the present text. 

f As this name is foreign to the Celtic diaUx'tK, it probably was conferred 
upon tliG inhabitants by the)'* Teutonic neighbours. In old German p<H>try 
every thing translated from a foreign language was said ti) lx* taken from 
the vViilsche (Welsh), and the I’ays de Vaud is i^tili called the Wallihcr- 
land. The following singular passage is taken from Hartmann von Awe's 
romance of Iwain (and Gawain), where Welsch iiidUputably means Kiu 
glish: 


£r was Hartman genant, 
and was ain Awere, 
der bracht disc mere, 
zu Tisch als ich han vernommen, 
do er usz Kngellandt was commen, 
da er vil zit was gowessen, 
hat ers an den Welscheii buchen 
gelescn. 


He was named Hartman, 
and was an Auwer, 

W’ho brought this tale, 
into German as 1 have beard, 
after lie came out of England, 
where he had lieen a long time, 

(and where) he bad read it in the 
Welsh books 
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eorlas £rhw^te*, earls exceeding bold [keen], 

eard begeaton. obtained (the) earth. 


* The earls excelling in honour, T. Most valiant earU, T. In Anglo- 
Saxon “hwate” and “cenc” are synonymous, meaning both keen and 
bold. It is usual to consider “arhwate” and many other similar ex¬ 
pressions as compounded of “arc,” honour; an error which has arisen 
from not siittic.iently attending to the distinction bAwet'n the substantive 
ami the |)reiH)sition “ .ar.” In such combinations as “ '.r-wurthc,” “ ar- 
fojst,” “ar-hwHte, “ter-god,” the prei>osilion is profixcil in the sense of 
excess, as in the comparative degree of adjectives it is subjoined. “ Ar- 
•wnrthe,” venerable, is from “ar-wnrthian,” to esteem greatly; and the 
following passage from lieowulf exhibits one of the combinations above 
cited, in a scn.se which cannot be mistaken. 

Swylc scoldc corl, • So should earl 

wesan a;r-god, be exc(%ling good, 

wylc Alscherc w'ins. so aj ^scher was. p. }01. 

The most simple and ))CThaps original idea attached to this preposition 
(of such extensive use in all the dialects of the North) was priority, from 
whence by an easy transition it came to mean priority in point of magni- 
tude, and thence in point of excellence (honour). The analogous cx|»res- 
sions prime good, prune strong, prime ripe, <^c., may be heard in every 
province. The compounds “arfull,” projiitious, “ar-leas,” impious, are 
fonne<l from the substantive “ ar,” a wonl of very extensive signification - 
and W'hich may b(; rendered goodness, kindness, benefit, care, favour, Ac. 


Thft sprfDc guth-cyning, 
Sodoma aldor, 
seegum gefylled, 
to Alirahaine; 
him wois ara thcarf 


It is impossible to translate “seegum 
obscurity. 

JEla frea beorhto, 
folees scyppend, 
geinilse thin mod, 
me to gode, 
sile thyne are, 
thyne earminge. 


Fipgre acendo — 
beoriium to frofre,, 
eallum to are, 
ylda beanmm. 


Then spoke the war-king, 
jirknee of Sodom, 
whoso warriors were felled, 
to Abraham; 

to him was need of kindnesses. 

CaHlinon, 4'?. i!. 
afylled” literally, without causing 


O bright Ixird 
creator of (the) folk 
soften thy mind, 
me to gooii, 
grant thy favour, 
thy commiseration. 

('otton Prayers, Jul. A. C. 

Fai» brought forth — 

for liairns’ consolation, 

forcin' benefit of all 

sons of men. Jul. A. 2. 


Here, too, (lie dative cases plural cannot be translated. This term is of fn?. 
quent occurrence in old Knglisb poetry, where the context having supplied 
the meaning, (be glossograpbcrs had only to contend about the ctymuiu 

Lybeaus thurstede sore 
And sayde Maugys thyn ore. 

Lyb. I>is. V. 15S7. 

Tile maister fcl adoun on kne, and criedc mercy an<l ore. 

It. of Gloucester, p. 9. 

Y aske mercy for Goddys ore. 

Erl of Tholous. v. 583. 

B B 3 
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The meaning of “ ore,” when contrasted with the preceding extracts, 
will be tuo obvious to require any comment. The substitution of o for 6. 
was evidently the work of the Normans. The Anglo-Saxon 6 was pro. 
nounced like the Danish aa, the Swedish K, or our modern o in more, mre, 
&c. The strong intonation given to the words in which it occurred would 
strike a Norman ear as indicating the same orthography that marked the 
long syllables of his native tongue, and he would accordingly write them 
with an e final. It is fVom thU cause that we find h^r, sar, hat, bat, wa, 
fin, l)5n, stan, &c. written hore (hoar), sore, hote (hoti, bote (Iwat^ woe, 
one, bone, stone, somd of which have been retained. The same principle 
of elongation was extended to all the Anglo-Saxon vowels that were ar> 
centuated; such as rec, rcke (reek), lif, life, gftd, gode (good), sebr, shnre 
(shower); and hence the in<ijority of those e’s mute upon which Mr. Tyr. 
whitt has expend^ so much unfounded spcculatioa 
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N.B. For Ihc names of Saints generally^ see the letter S. 


A. 

ABnp.RAtiMAN I., kins of Moham. , 
inedan Spain, i. Fixtw the 

KOat of his empire at Cordova, 

AlHierahman 11., i. Q.'id. 

Ahdorahraan 111., i. 25(). Pro¬ 
claimed caliph, 2.‘>8. 

Abelard of Bath, iv. 3.'>4. 

Acubo Moreno, an historian of 
l.odi, i. 240. 

Adalbert, connt of Lucca, and mar^ 
quis of Tuscany, i. 21. 

AdaU>ert, count of Bamberg, his 
war with Uudolf, bishopof Wurz¬ 
burg ; his defcatund death, ii. 03. 

Adalhard, abbot of ('orboy; his 
treatise on the nature and pro¬ 
ceedings of the national .assem. 
blies under the Carlovingian 
sovereigns, ii. 38. 

Adaloald, king of I>ombardy, L 7. 

Adclantados mayorcs, i. 2d3. 

Adolf, count of Nassau, ii. 114. 

Adrian 1., pope, i. 144. 

Adrian IV., I'opc, i. IdO. 

Adria]] VI., pope, i. 170. 

Agincourt, the battle of, iii. 139. 

Agostino of Ancona, i. 'ir»0. 

Alan (.surnamed the Croat), duke 
of Bretagne, ii. 47. 

Alan, duke <»f Bretagne, iii. 27. 

Alaric, King of the Wisigoths, ii. 7. 

Alberic, marquis of Cairierino, k 
IbV 

Alberic, the monk, a WTitcr in dog- 
inatir divinity, the opponent of 
Berengarius, i. 2.‘1S. 

Alberic, ablx)t of the Cistercians, 
ii. 284. 

Albert, tlic boar, ii. KH. 

Albert, duke of Saxony, il. 113. 

Albert 1. of Austria, entperor of 
tieniiany; his rapacity and ty- 
raiiuy, ii. 114. 

Albert II., archduke of Austria, 
elected emperor of Cermany, ii. 
lid. 

Alberto Scotto, lord of Piacenza, 

i. a;. j 


Albertus Magnus, U. 307. 

Albigenses, origin of their tenets 
as set forth by Peter tlie monk of 
Vauix-Crynuy, i. 293. Funda- 
tnental resemblance of, to the 
Manighecan heresy, i. 297. 

Albizzi, i. 89. 

Alhoin, founder of the kingdom 
of Lombardy, his tragical fate 
i. 6. 

Alcuin, his birth and early educa¬ 
tion, ii. 247. Admitted to holy 
orders to serve in the CAllu>dral 
of York, 248. Settles in Fr«mce, 
and becomes the preceptor of 
Charlemagne and the imperial 
family; makes rei>eated applica¬ 
tion to Charlemagne to be re¬ 
leased tVom his dignities and 
public duties; receives as a place 
of retreat the magnincent abliey 
of St. Martin at 'J’ours, 249. His 
letter to Charlemagne, 250. His 
<leath, 2.71. 

Aldred of Northumbria, hi.s inter¬ 
lineary version of tlie Four Gos¬ 
pels, now in tlie Britisli Mu.soum, 
iv. 53. • 

Alexander, abbot of Telcso, i. 240. 

Alexander 11., poiie, i. 148. 

Alexander III., pope, i. IGO. 

Alexaiuler IV., pope, i. 163. 

Alexander V., pope, i. 165). 

Alexandria, the city of, built, i. 41. 

Alexis Comnciius, i. 115. 

Ak^is Comnenus, i. 239. 

Alfonso 1., king of Naples, i. 139. 

Alfonso 1., king of the Asturias, 
Leon, and Castile, i. 261. 

Alfonso TT., i. 261. 

Alfonso llL, i. 261. 

Alfonso V., i. 2(>1. 

Alfonso 1., of Aragon, i. 276. 

AUonso n., i. 276. 

AUoiiRo III., i. 277. 

Alfonso V. unites the crown of 
Sicily with that of Naples, i. J3u 
278. 

Alfonso VI., king of Leon, and I. 
of Castile, i. 262. 

Alfonso V111, of Leon and Cof tile, 
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i. 2f>-2. Ills success over the 
Moors, 2h:3. 

Aironsu IX., of Ijeon, his marriage 
with the infanta iierciigaria of 
Castile, i. 

Alfonso X., of CastUn and Leon, I 
2il8. 

Alfonso, count of Portugal, obtains 
a splendid victory ovtjr the .floors 
on tile plains of Cturique, and as* 
suines the legal title, i 2S0. 

Alfred the Creat, iii. Ketires 
to the islaiul of KthcHnpey, 21. 
His vicissitudes and moral rt'- 
lonnatiun, ‘22. Ketnrns to his 
kingdom; his victories over the 
Danes; his internal artininistra. 
tion, 2 >. His jierson il character 
and death, ^'-k 

Alhakem I., king of Mohammedan 
.'^pam, i. 2.7!i. 

Alhakem II., i. iu. 

Allcnt.uini, ii. 1. 

AImaii-?or, general and minister of 
Hixeni II., i. 2;’it». 

Atmohades, the, i i'j". 

Alnmravides, i 2:71). 

Alonso el Sabio, i. 2-P2. 

Alured of Heverl), iv. 2S2. 

Amalfi, L lOS. 

Anacletus 11., antl-popc, i. HO. 

Auastasius Hddiot.hecarius, author 
of the Vita? Uomanorum Pon- 
tilii’um, i. 2.).». 

Andn'o Agnello, author of the 
Liber l*<iiititiealis, i. ‘.JI. 

Andrew of Hungary, i. IJ-k As¬ 
sassination of, 1.7:7. 

Angelicu.s, Doctor, i. 2.71. 

AnglivNcinnan.s, li. .7.*. 

Anglo-S ixoiis, goverir)nont of the, 
iii. oS. Military policy of the, l-k 
Classes of society, 4!». Judicial 
fiystem of, .02. Local regul.ifion.s, 
55. rurm of firoceeding.s, extract 
from Dr. Liti,kar(i on tins subject, 
Otj. .System of frankfileilu .* f.cne- 
rally diffused throughout the 
j)nli’ty of, ti(>. Extract from Mr. 
Hallam on this subject, his 
opinion refuted, d2. Laws of the, 
(4. Canonical peiiauee added to 
civil muh'ts and ])enalties, 7-k 
Character of the Saxon laws very 
unfavourable to their morals, 7H. 
Character of thi* arts of life, iv. 

4. Names of their months, 
Domestic arcnitcclurc of the, tl 
M.ignificouce of the interior of 
their churches, fi. Splendour of 
the saccTd'ital garments, ](». Me- 
chanic.s ami artisans of the. It. 
literature of the, 13. Inversion 
and thep.iraphra.si«, thetwo fiin- 
dameutul characters of their poe¬ 


try, 17. Popular songs of the, 21. 
Extract from one of their homi. 
lies, .Ol. State of science during 
the Anglo-Saxon periiKl, 117. In¬ 
tellectual sciences of tfie, kXl. 

Aniaf, son of Sightric, the Danish 
king of Northumbria, iii. 2.7, 

Anna Comnena, princ<*ss, i. 241. 

Anschar {.St', ii. ‘Jl)7. 

Ansgar, inarr]iii> of Jura, i. 21. 

An»xarians, ii. ;7(i. 

Author, king of Ivomlvirdy, i. 7. 

Aragon, union of, with (‘astile, i. 
278. Ancientcoiisfitiilion of,27P. 

Ardoin, tnarcjuis of Ivria, i. 

I Arialdo, the deacon, murder of, i. 

I 211. 

' Arichis.dukeof Henevonturn, i.l{>{>. 

Aripjrt Ik, kingof J.ou)bardy, i. 7. 

Aristotle, ii. .‘kJ7. 

Arualdo of liri'.scia, t. 172. 

Ariiulf, elected emperor of (icr- 
mauy, ii. SH. His )>oHcy; allies 
him.self U'ith the Huns, }»2. His 
triumphs over the Normans, 

Aruulphus, the historian of Milan, 
i. H^l. 

Arfaveldt, Philip van, ii. 82. 

Arthur and Iiis knight'*, legends 
r<‘spcrtmg them, iv. 

Asti, i. .7.7. 

Aifolf, king of Lombardy, 5. 7. 

Asturias, origin of tiie kingdom ot 
tile, i. 2(>U. 

Athel.sf.ui, flic first monarch of 
Koglaiul, iii. 2.7. Iiiv;ides Nor- 
(liuinbri-i, and uiuiexe- it to (lis 
other state.s, 2d. His victory 
O.T.- Aniaf, 2d. lie .assumes llie 
tifle of king of tlie Kiighsli. 27. 

Afto, bishop of A'ercelli. author ot 
a <‘ommenr on .Sf. Paul’s epUstles, 
am! two sermons in piadry, j. 2.7.7. 

Anna, king of the East Angles, iii. 

21d. 

Austrasia, or eastern France, ex¬ 
tent of, ii. 12. 

Avignon, the p.ipal throne removed 
from, to Home, i. loiJ. 

Avitus {St), of Vienne, ii. 220. 


B. 

Bacon, Bogcr, iv. 0.74. 

Baldwin 11., count of Flanders, ii. 
47. 

Bale, the council of, i. If2». 

Ball, John, an associate of Wick- 
Uilb, ami itinerant preacher, iv. 
274. 

Bangor, nvissacre of twelve hun¬ 
dred monks at, iii. Idl. 

Baptisto Fregoso, doge of Oenoa, 
i. bi7 
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Barnabnfl, lord of Milan, i. ff7. 

Barnet, battle of, lii. 14-1. 

Burtolotneo de Neocastro, i. 2r>l. 

Bavaria, invasion d’. by the Hum, 
ii. fiL 

Beaiiliarnnis, Eugene, i. Ki8. 

Bede, the venerable. Ills account of 
the Saxon poetry, iv. 14. 1-lis 
death, ii4. Account of his last 
days, by ('uthbert, 95. Character 
of his writings, !i7. 

Benedict V., pope, \. I4r». 

Benedict VI., pope, i. I4G. 

Benedict Vll., poj»e, i. 140. 

BcnedicL Vlll., pope, i. 146. 

Benedict IX., ])ope, i. 147. 

Benedict XI., pope, i. 148. 

Benedict XIL, pope, i. Ko. 

Benedict XIlI., i>opc, i. 108. 

Beowulf, the first epic or heroic 
extant in any vernacular Ian- 
gu.-ige of Eurof>c, iv. .‘31. 

Bern, sovereign count of Barcelona, 

I. 'i74. 

Bcrard of Pisa, i. 208. 

Bercngaria, infanta of Castile, her 
marriage with Alibiiso, king of 
Ivcon, i. 4 

Bcrengariii 1,, sovereign count of 
Barcelona, i. 275. 

Bcrenger 1., king of Italy, his me- 
lanelioly fate, i. 22. 

Bcr«-ngcr, nianjuis of Ivria, i. 24. 
His despotism and cruelty, 27. 

Bergamo, i. ;3t}. 

iScrnarflo, sovereign count of Bar¬ 
celona, i. 274. 

Bcrohl, the lirst duke of Savoy, ii. 
97. 

Birimis, tlie aimstle of Wes.sex, iii. 
181. 

Blanche, princess of Navarre ; her 
marriage with Martin I. of Si¬ 
cily, regency of, i. l.S'l. 

Blanclic, queen, motner of St 

J. ouis, king of l-'rance, regency 
«»f, ii. .'i?. 

Bobbin, the monastery of, founded 
by St. Columbaiius, in 015., ii. 185. 

Boccaccio, i. 25.‘3. 

r»olc.slas, <luke of Poland, h. 96. 

Boniface (.St.), apostle of Germany, 
ii. 195. 

Boniface VII., pope, i. 116. 

Boniface IX., pope*, i. Iii8. 

Bonizonc, bishop of Pacenza, i. 258. 
His death, 2.')9. 

Bo-sworth Fi(>hl, battle of, iii. 141. 

Bretwalda, the wiehlcr or sovereign 
of Britain, dignity of^ iii. 11. 

Bridferth, a monk of Uamsey, the 
commentator of Bede, iv. IIP. 

Britain, state of, at the time of the 
Saxon invasKin, iii. 1. Cliaracter 
of tlie people, 4. Diviiicd into 


seven kingdoms by theSaxom, 9. 
Invaded by the Danes, 17. 
Brithnoth, the death of, a Saxoa 
Iragment, iv. 25. 

Brimanburg, the Iwittle of, iii. 26. 
Bruiiehild, her marriage witli Sige- 
hert, king of Austrasia, ii. id. 
Her death, 14. 

Buonaventtwa, cardinal, iv. 355. 
Bun-hard, m'VV’unns, i. 245. 
Burkard, duke cl Swabia, ii. 94. 
Burley, iv. .‘i55. 

Burrhed, the vassal king of Mercia; 
his death, iii. 2t). 


Cadalu.s, bishop of Parma, elected 
I>opc bfthe imperial court, i. 154. 

Cadwallan, iii. lo. 

(3adwan, the British king of North 

, Wales, iii. 12. 

Cacdmati, the elder, the most aiv 
cient Saxon poet, iv, 14. 

Ccesarius iSt), of Arles, ii. 22.5. 

Caflaro, the Genoese historian, i.75. 

Caiietus II., pope, i 159. 

Campt-ro of Novaro, i. 251. 

Campus Mali, ii. 40. 

Canto bury, the cathedral of, re¬ 
built by the archbishop Lanfraric, 
iv. 141. 

Canute the Great, iii. .55. His cha¬ 
racter and death, J36. 

Carara, Fran<*esco de, i. 67. 

Carlo IV., the last duke of Mantua, 
i. 


Carloman, king of Austrasia, re¬ 
signs his dignity, and becomes a 
monk of Monte Casino; his cha« 
racter, ii. IR. 

Carlos, king of Spain, I 140. 

Carlovingian dynasty, influence of, 
over the pajial see, i. 18. 

Carmagnola, general, execution of, 
i. • 

Carthusianr, the order of, founded 
by St. Bruno, ii. 278. 

Casino, Monte, i. 111. 

Castile, the kingdom of, i. 261. Po- 
litical and civil condition of, 264. 
The ancient system of represent¬ 
ation in, 269. 

C.atalonia, early history of, i. 273. 
Subject to the crown of Cordova, 
274. Union of, with Aragon, 276- 
Legislature and laws of, 277. 

C.Ttherine, sovereign of Navarre, i. 
27:5. 

Catherine, daughter of Charles VI, 
king of France, her marriage with 
H(‘nry V. of England, iii. 139. 

Ceadwalla, the first Christian so¬ 
vereign of Wessex, in. 15. 
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Ceawlln, king of Wosscx, and Bret- 
wakla of Britain, iii. ]t. 

Ceolric, king of Wessex, iii. 15. 

Ceolwulf, king of Mercia, iii. 14. 

Cerdie the Saxon, founds the king- 
dom of Wessex, iii. 7. 

Charibert I., king of Aquitaine, ii. 

12 . 

Charibert II., ii. 14. 

Charlemagne, capturet' I.«ombardy, 
i. 7. Crowned by pope Ste¬ 
phen III., 143. Founds the Uni¬ 
versity of Pavia, Wi. Ili.s wars 
in Germany, ii. 2‘». Forces the 
Saxons to embrace Christianity, 
30. His triumphs over the Sax¬ 
ons, 31. Becomes tlu* first em- 
perorofthc West, His death, 
-nd character, 33. 

Charle.s of Valois, king of Naples, i. 
8S. Declared by the pope king 
of the Two Sicilies, 1;)2. 

Charles of Anjou conquers the 
kingdoni.s of Naples and Sicily, i. 
ICfi. Tyranny of, 127. Becomes 
virtually lord of Italy, 130. His 
death, 1.31. 

Charles II, king of Naples, i. I.U. 

Charles 111., i. 13G. Assassination 
of, TJT. 

Charles Hubert, king of Hungary, 

i. i;>4. 

Charles I., king of Navarro, i. 272. 

Charles Martel, his glorious victory 
over the Mohammedans on the 
plain.s of l*oitiers, ii. 17. Hi-s 
death, l.s. 

Charles II. (the Bald' of France, ii. 

S.». 

Charles III. {the Fat\ ii. 37. Depo- 
sitinn of, oS. 

Charles I\'. (the Simple', ii. 47. 

Cliarlcs IV. ^Le Bel), his death, ii. 
78. 

Charles V., violates the pe.iro of 
Bretagny, ii. HI. Besuincs hosti- 
litic.swith the* Kngli>h, 

Charle.s VI., ii. HJ. His insanity, 83. 

Charles VII., ii 84. 

Cliark*s Vlll., ii, Kfl. 

Charles IV., king of Bohemia,elect¬ 
ed emperor of Germany; his 
dea’h, ii. 115. 

Charles V., emperor, i.2i’rlr, 

('harlcs ,the Bold) duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, ii. 83. 

Cliildeberl 1., of France, ii. 11. 

Childebert 11., king of Austrasia, 

ii. 1.3. His death, 14. 

Childebert 111., ii. 17. 

Childeric II., king of Austrasia, ii. 

15. 

Chilperic I., kingof Neustria, ii 12. 

Chivalry, origin of, ii. Crl. Con- 
aecratiun and duties of, dJ. 


Chrestion de Troyt*s, the original 
author of the roinaiice oflwain 
and ttaivain, iv. .iiP. 

Christian .Sfiaiii, st.iteof the church 
in, i. 2S4. 

Chroiliclda, a nun of Poitiers, U. 240. 

Church, origin of lay presentation 
to ecclesiastical benefices, i. 1.51. 
Institution of tithes, 1.52. Fer¬ 
vour of the ancient Christians, 
174. High chameter of the 
bishops, 17.5. lOttects of the feudal 
sy.stcin ill the, 17«>. State of, un¬ 
der the Merovingian ami Carlo, 
vingian princes, ii. 1.52. Anec¬ 
dote of the Monk of St (ialJ, 
indicative of the |>ower of the 
throne over the church, 1.5.5. 
Kcdesiastical juri.sdiclion, lod. 
Kise and fall of th<‘ metropoli¬ 
tans, 157. The Fonnube of Mar- 
culfus, h>l. Assumption of the 
papal see, Ifu. Internal and ex¬ 
ternal eau.'ics of the dtH'Une of 
th(? Anglo-Saxon cliureh, iii. 2.54. 
Monastic revenues, ;>.>!>. Danish 
ravages. 241. Clerical inarriag«*s, 
250. Nc\er sanctiimi*(l by the 
Anglo-Saxon church, 278. Ge¬ 
neral observations on the doc¬ 
trines ami discipline oftbe Anglo- 
Saxon church,.iOH. Number ol bi- 
slioprii s, .‘>1,7. I ll' ction of bishops, 
3()S. Ord(>rs of the l>icrnrch\, 
.'Joif <TOvcrnnu‘iit of,.Jlo Autlio- 
rit\ of the popes, 312. llevi'iuies 
of the, ‘5] 4. D<mation>ofIand.'^,31.5. 
I'Ntahlishment of se<‘ular mmias- 
te*‘ics, .‘> 1 ( 1 . I'kcle.siastical immii- 
n'-tics, 317. Voluntary offerings 
for the support of, .3!!». The 
privilege of the sanctuarv fully 
recognised by the Saxon c)iurcb, 
.32.’>. Institution of the I*cace of 
the Church, 32,5. Baptism, 32t>. 
'J‘h(‘ Kucharist, 327. Transnb- 
stantiation, 32S. An enquiry into 
till* opinions of the church uni- 
versal, on the nature of the real 
presence,;»>1. Beneticial elFccts 
of the Norman conquest; ecclc- 
siasticul administration of han- 
franc, archbishop of ('anterlmry, 
iv. l.ki. ImproveiiU'iit of the 
monasteries uiulerthc Norinnn.s, 
141. JMundortHi by William Hu- 
fus, 147. Limits of eci-lesiastical 
jiirtsdiciion, Idi. Expulsion of 
the clergy from the judicial 
courts, 17i>. Kapacity of the 
popes, 228. Irregularities of the 
clergy, 232- State of, from the 
deatli of Edward 1. to the preach¬ 
ing of WickUrtb, 2()3. 

Ciompi, i. 
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Cistercians, the order of, founded 
by St. Robert of Cliaini>agne, ii. 

Clarendon, the Constitutions of, iv. 
184. Cundemned and annulled 
by the iM>i*e, 189. 

Claude of'l'urin, his reprobation of 
image worship, ii. 2.04. 

Clef, king of Lombardy, i. 7. 
Clement 11., poj>e, i. 147. 

Clement IV., i. 163. 

Clement V.,|>ope, i. 1.‘34. His atro¬ 
cious proceedings against the 
knights templars, iL 7d 

Clement VI., {Hipe, i. l&O. 

Clement VII., |) 0 {)C, i. 167. 

Clodomis, ii. 10. Defeat and death 
of, 11. 

Clothairc I,, ii. 10. Murdered by 
his nephews, 11. 

Clothairc 11., ii. 1.3. By his bloody 
ex(H:ution.s iKH^oines head of the 
whole Frank empire in Geniiany 
and Craul, 14. 

Clothairc II. kingof Austrasia, ii. 13. 

Clothairc HI. king of Neustria, ii. 

Clotilda, prinre.ssof Burgundy,her 
ni.'irriage with Clovis 1. king of 
Frain*e, ii. 8. 

Clovis 1., kingof France, his mar¬ 
riage with Clotilda, a Christian 
primu'.ss, ii. 7. His conversion; 
romovi's his court from .Soissons to 
I’aris, K. His ambition ; his vic¬ 
tory over the Wisigoth.s on the 
plains of Vougli”', !>. His death, 10. 

Clovis II., king of Neustria, and 
Burgundy, ii. 14. 

Clugny, the monastery of, founded 
by count William of Aquitaine; 
its magnitude, ii. BiS. 

Coifi, the high priest of Odin, iii. 
17.'). His eonvcr.dou to the 
t'hristi.'in religion, IVd 

Colas di Hienzi, a man of obscure 
birth, causes a revolution at 
Rome ; made tribune by the po¬ 
pulace, i. 173. Made prisoner by 
the imperial orders; liberated by 
the pope; created senator of 
Rome; murdered by the popu- 
lace, 174. 

Colonna, A^gidius de, iv. 256. 

l^ulumhunus (St), ii. 177. 

Communidadcs, i. 265. 

t'oncordia, i. 9.5. 

Conrad, the pacific governor of 
Arles, ii. 48. His death, 51. 

Conrad, duke of Lorraine, ii. 96. 

Conrad 1. of Saxony, emperor of 
Germany, his death, ii. 94. 

Conrad II. (the Salic), emperor of 
Germany; internal disturbances 
during liis reign, i. 30; ii. 101. 
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Conrad III., emperor of Germany, 
i. 32 ; ii. 102. 

Conrad IV., his premature death, 

I. 122. 

Conradin, invadc.s Naples, i. 128. 
His defeat and death, 129. 

Constanza, the princess, her mar¬ 
riage witli Henry, son of Frederic 
Barliaro!^, i. 120. 

Corbey, the monastery of, founded 
by Bathilda, mother of Clothaire 
HI., iii. 167. 

Corman, a monk of Iona, his mis¬ 
sion to Bernicia, iii. 179. 

Cosmo I., duke of Florence, creat¬ 
ed grand duke of 'I'uscany by 
Pius V., i. 92. 

Crema, thcfall of, i. 38. 

Cremona, i. 3.3. 

Cressy, the battle of, ii. 80. 

(Uiichchn, kingof W’essex, iii. 15. 

Cunibert, king of Lombardy, i. 7. 

Cuniinorid, kingof the (icpida;, i. 5. 

Cynegils, king of W'essex, iii. 15. 
His conversion, 181. 

Cyiiric, king of W\'sscx, iii. 7. 

D. 

Dagoliert I., king of Austrasia, ii.l4. 

Dagobert 11., banished to a mo¬ 
nastery in Ireland by the mayor 
Grimould, recalled to the throne 
of A ustrasia, ii. 15. Assassination 
of, 16. 

Dagobert HI., ii. 16. 

Dalmatia, i. 95. 

Damasus II., pope, i. 148. 

Dandolo, Giovanni, doge of Venice, 
i. 101. 

Danes, inv.ade England, iii. 14. 

De Elementis Pliilosophiir, a trea¬ 
tise on metaphysics, iv. 131. 

Desiderius, the last of the Lombard 
line of princes, consigned to 
pern{>tual banishment by Charle- 
nia|tn8, i. 7. 

Dc Substantiis, a treatise on me¬ 
taphysics, iv. 131. 

Diaz, Bartolomeo, a Portuguese ad¬ 
miral, discovers the C'upc of Good 
Hope, i. 2H2. 

Dionysius the Little, his collection 
of ecclesiastical laws, i. 245. 

Dominicans, blasphemous inten¬ 
tions of, i. 307. 

Donizonc, a monk of Canossa, i. 240. 

Dinis, sovereign of Portugal, i. 281. 

Durand, iv. 355. 

E. 

F.admote, iii. 2G. 

Flust Anglia, founded by Uffk and 
his Angles, ill. 8. 
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East Saxons, iii. 9. 

Ebbo, archbishop of Rheims, ii. 211. 

Ebroin, mayor of Ncustria, assas¬ 
sination of, ii. I.'). 

Eccelino 11., lord of Romano, i 53. 

Eccelinn III., i. 53. Atrocities of, 
!>i. His superstition, 5(). Ills 
death, 57. 

Ed^^ar the Peaceful, a?ce.ssion of, 
iii. 31. His r.eal for the admi- 
ni.ctration of justice, 32. 

E<lgar Athcliug, iii. .>.•). 

Kttiitrkl, usurps the crown of Deira; 
his defeat aiui death, iii. 12. 

Edilnatch, king of Sussex, iii. 1S2. 

ialitha, her marriage with .Sightric, 
the Danish king of Northumbria, 
iii. 2.5. 

Edmund, son .md fucces..i«r of AW 
freil the (»reat, bis tragical end, 
iii. 27. 

Edmund Ironside, assa.ssination of, 
iii. 3.». 

Edward the Elder, son and siic- 
ressor of Alfred, incor|K)ratcs 
Mercia witli his dominions, iii. 
25. 

Edward the Martyr, iii. .32. 

Eiiward tlie Confessor, iii 37. Laws 
of, 7«>. 

Edward 1. of England, his cha- 
raetcr, iii. U4. His vigorous an<l 
Weil planned elforts with reg.ird 
to Scotland : liis death. 0 .). D|>- 
nosition of the parliament during 
nis reigr). I2.». Confirnmtion of 
the charter, I2d. Other iiiiprovo- 
inent.s during this reign, 12S. 

I'Mward II., his weakness and mis¬ 
fortunes, ill 0.7. • 

Edward III., his sp^inlid reign, 
iii 0.5. His death, 03. Improve¬ 
ments in the organisation of the 
state, and in the condition of the 
people during this reign, 132. 

(Tdward 1V., iii. 140. 

Edwin, prince of l>eira, iiir Ig. His 
death, 13. 

Ettwin, king of Deira, his ‘‘xilc, 
iii. 130. His elevation to the 
throne of Northumbria, 170. His 
marriage with Ethelberga, 172. 
His conversion, 17). His zeal, 
177. Defeated and slain in a bat¬ 
tle with Penria of Mercia, I7K. 

Etlwy, accession of, iii. 29. His 
«leath, 31. 

Egbert, king of Wessex, iii. 16. 

Egidio, of Rome, i. 250. 

Egwina, iii 2.5. 

Eleanor, heiress of Aquitaine, her 
marriage with Louis VII. of 
Erance, ii 54. 

I’lfr'c, a monk, his work on the 
real presence, iii. 330. 


Elfric, archbishop of Canterbury, 

iv. .W. 

Eifrid, king of Northumbria, iii. 14. 

Ellj^ a Saxon cliief, foutider of the 
kingdom of Sussex, hi. 7. 

England, the coninu*st of, by Wil- 
Ii<vn duke of Normandy, iii. 52. 
Institution and government un- 
dor the Norman and PlanUigeriet 
dynasties, 97. Improvement in 
tiu* state of society under the 
Normans, pS. The feudal system 
)erfectcd by the compuTDr and 
hs immediate successiirs, ‘HI 
(Itlier distinctions between the 
Saxon and Norman poiii'y, l(i(). 
Improvements in the judicial sys¬ 
tem, 1(V>. Instittition of itinerant 
judges, 107. Improvements in 
the social cotnlition ami the ad¬ 
ministration under king Jrdin, 

110. 'I'he Norman con-fitntioii 
essentially feiuiai, 123. Improve¬ 
ments in the a<lniinistrati4)n of 
justice, 123. Characf<‘r ol‘ the 
laws prorniilgattHl by the Norman 
and Plantagenet princes, 129. 
I'Vwjuency of parliaments, 134. 
('«)mposition of the army, 1.15. 
The navy, 1.37. Progress of the 
eorannms towards independence, 
13H. (icncral ohsej''ations ot) thi* 
legislative and executive* branches 
of the cojistitutjon. 143. (.eiieral 
advantiiges of so« iety, 1.57. Mis¬ 
sionary e.xertions in, 18.3. State 
of society during the middle 
ages, iv. 317. Literature of, 32(1 
Specimens of the early poets, 391 
State of science after the con¬ 
quest, 3.5.3. 

Enrique I., king of Castile and 
Leon, i, 26-S. 

Enrique II., i. 2f)R. 

Korpwald.kingof East.\ng1ia,iii.l2. 

Eric, king of I)enmark, u. 213. 

Eric, the last king of Northumbria, 
defeated, Ix'trayed, and ])ut to 
death in the wilds of Staneinoor 

111. ‘J8. 

Erigena, John, or Jo.annoR Sentus, 
most known for his translation 
from the (ireck, of a work attri¬ 
buted toDionysiu.sthcAreopagitc, 
ii. C5;>. A charaeteristic instance 
of the terms on which he hvetl 
with Charles the Bald, 266. Ex¬ 
tracts from his works, 267- His 
treatise on the Eucharist, 269. 

Essex, the kingdom of, founded by 
the Saxons, iii. 8. Ineorporated 
with Wessex, 1.5. Intrixluction 
of Christianity into, 158. 

EHe, marquis of, the acknowledged 
head of tlie Uuelfs, i. 56. 
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Ktholbald^ kin{v of Mercia, iii. 14. 

Klholher^Ji, iii. 17iJ. 

EUiiibcrt, king of Kent, iii. 11. 
Obtains the dignity of Urctwalda, 
]2. His conversion to the Chris, 
tian religion, 157. His wlicy, 
158. 

Uthfirod I., acccs.sion of, iii. 19. 
Slain in a battle with the Danes, 
‘JO. 

Ethelred II., accession of) his mar. 
riage with Emma, a Norman 
nriiicess, iii. 3.‘1. Policy of, 3-1, 
His death, .‘>.5. Laws of, 70. 

Ethelwiilf, son and successor of 
Egbert, iii. 18. 

Elides, count of Paris, chosen king 
of France, ii. 47. 

Eiidiw, count of Champagne, ii. 
52. 

Everhard, duke of Eavaria, depos¬ 
ition of, ii. 05. 

Exftcr seized and fortified by the 
Dunes, iii. 21. 


F. 

Falieri, Marino, doge of Venice, i. 
105. Triisl and executed for eon- 
spiracy by the council of ten, 
100 . 

Farnese, Ludovico, i. 05, 

Felix V.*j)opc, i. lOO. 

Ferdinand I. of Naples, i. 139. 

Feni.ando I., king of Aragon and 
Sicily, i. 1;)3. 

Fernando II., 1.278. 

I'ernando, king of .Spain, expels 
the French from Naples, i. 1.')*). 
Obtains the investiture of that 
kingdom from the pope, i. 140. 

Fernando, king of the 'j wo Sicilie.s, 
i. UO. 

Fernando I., king of I.iCon and Cas¬ 
tile, i. 201. 

Fernando II. of Leon, i. Slfc?. 

Fernando III. of Leon, his mar¬ 
riage with Isabel, heiress of Cas¬ 
tile, i. 2(i.>. Ills death, 204. 

Fernando IV., king of Leon and 
CiLstile, i. 2fW. 

Fernando V., king of Leon, i. 258. 

Filippo della Torre, podcsta of 
Milan, i. 01. 

FinslKirough, the battle of, a Saxon 
pcM'in, iv. 28. 

T' lageliants,the, in.stitution ascribed 
tu St. .\ritony, i. 310. 

Flainheit, a nohh' of Verona, assas¬ 
sinates Berenger I., i. 22. 

Florence, almost always allicKl to 
the jK>pcs, the natural enemies of 
the empire, i. 8.>. (Joverued by 
Cosmo de’ Medicis, 89. 


Florence of Worcester, iv. 282. 

Florentines, defeat of, by the Milan¬ 
ese, i. 07. 

Fontevraud, the monastery of, ii. 
290. 

Foscari, Francesco, doge of Venice, 
i. 107. 

France, revolution in, ii. 49. Aug- 
mentationtof the feudal power 
and diminutu’n of the royal 
power, 52. Decline of the feudal 
system, 59. Kelation between 
superiors and vassals, 00. Muni- 
dpal privileges, 05, Progressive 
power of the crown, 70. llecline 
I of the baronial power in, 71 
* Causes of neutralisation and 
subjugatioiT of the feudal system 
in, 72. •Increasing iKiwcr of the 
crown, 73. Increasing hostility 
of the ))eople with their feudal 
governors, 82. Insurrections 
caused by the determination of 
the peo])ic to obtain a share in 
the administration, 83. Conti- 
nuetl increase of thepower of the 
crown, 80. Origen «)f the states 
general, 88. Provincial states of, 
91. Establishment of St. Izmis, 
148. IntellcH tual state of, during 
the eleventh, twellth, and thir- 
leenth centuries, 392. 

Francis 1. of France, i. 73. 

Franciscans, the order of the, 
founded, i. 2J1. Their contests 
with the Dominicans, 224. 

Francisco della Torre, i. 31. 

I'Yankfort, the diet of, i. 162. 

Franks, the, ii. 1. Convershm of 
the, 8. (lOvernmeiit of, under 
the Mernvirtgian princes, 19. Dig¬ 
nitaries of the realm, 20. Origen 
of the feudal system, 25. Power 
and ]>rivilegcs of the landed pro¬ 
prietors, 20. Administration of, 
under the Carlovingian sove¬ 
reigns, i)8. 

Frciieguml, wife of Chilperic I., 
kin^ of Burgundy, ii. 13. Her 
character, 171. 

Frederic II., king of Sicily, i. 132. 

Frederic Barbarossa, accession of, 
i. 35. Subdues the Milanese, and 
rases their proud capital tu the 
ground, 37. Espouses the part 
of thcschismaticPopeVictorlll.; 
is excommunicated by po}>c 
Alexander 111 His death,41. 

Fretleric, emperor, son and succes¬ 
sor of Henry VI., t. 121. His 
marriage witli Con.stanza,inf'mta 
of Aragon; his death, 122. 

Frederic 11., king of Naples, depo 
sition of, i. 140. 

Frederic II I. of Aragon, L133. 
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Fregosino, i. 85. 

Friaw, increasing wealth of the; 
opposition of the monks and 
clergy to the, iv. 

Froissart, ii. ;J08. 

Fuero de Sobrarbe, a code of laws 
common to both Aragon and 
Navarre, i. 278. 

Fulbert, bishop of Chartres ; re¬ 
marks on his W'ritings, i. 

Fulda, the monastery of, lounded 
by St Sturm, ii. SJUo. 

G. 

(taot.% i. 108 . 

(tainiar, his writing?, iv. 325. 

(ialeazzo Visc(»nti, i. •►+. 

Cansbert, bishop, li. ^'11. *» 

(Garcia I. of Navarre, i. 270. 

(Jarcia IJ., i. -271. 

Garei.a III., his wars with Castile, 

i. ‘.’71. 

Garcia IV., i. 271. 

Gargano, Mount, i. 111. 

<-J:iufriHtus Malaterre. i. 240. 

(iaui, invaikMl by .^ttila, ii. 0. 

Gaya Ciencia of l*rt»vencc, i. 310. 

(k'iasius 11., jHipe, i. 1.52. 

<k*noa, eoiistitutum of, i. 7.5. 

Geotfrey l*lautagenet, count of .\n- 
jon ; his marriage with Matihia, 
daughter of Henry 1. of Kngluiui, 

ii. 54. 

Geoflrey of Monmouth, iv. 28l. A 
briol’analysi.s of his works, 23.5. 

Gt'fjrge Pudielirad, king of Jlohe- 
niia, ii. 112. 

Gepid-.e, ii. ‘2. 

Gerard, an Italian philosopher ; his 
works, i. ‘241. 

Germanic juri.sprvMlenro, il ISl. 

Germamis of Au.verre, his mis.sion 
to Hritaiii; procures thecomlenin- 
ation of the liere.-y of IMagus, 

iii. 1.54. 

Germany, the kingdom of, erecte<l, 
ii. 3.5. A permanent militia 
formed in, 2.5. Political consti¬ 
tution of, under the Saxon dyn¬ 
asty, 5‘7. Imperial prerogatin's, 
2**. Manners and character of 
the people, 100. Various compe¬ 
titors for empire, 102. Diminu¬ 
tion of the ira|H'rial power and 
rapid augmcnriition of the aristo. 
cralic power, ii. 10.5. Uise and 
progress of the confinicrution of 
electors, lOX. 'I'he growing inde¬ 
pendence of the nobles. 111. New 
tribunals, 118. Anciently g(»- 
vDrm*<l by it.s unwritten u.sages, 
121. Diffusion of Homan juris¬ 
prudence, 12.5. IntviHluction of 
Clinstiunity into, l2.'k Intellect. 


uni state of, from the d(lh to 
the tenth century, 217. 

tibibelinc.s, i. .50. 

tkrtbrd, William, bishop of Win¬ 
chester, founds the abbey of Wa- 
verly, iv. 2.34. 

(iildas, a monk of Bangor, author 
of Liber ^iicnilus de excidio 
Britannico, iv. bV. 

Giovanni Galeaz/o Msconti, his 
marriage with Uabelle de Valois, 
i. (k). His death, (>8. 

Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, <lukc 
of Milan, i»oiM>nod by Ins uncle 
Ludovico, the Moor, i. 7.3. 

Giovanni Visconti, arcl)bi>hop of 
Milan, i. fv5. His death, tk>. 

Giovanni Gaston, grand duke of 
Tuscany, i. 22 

Giovanni tiualbcrto, foumler of 
the monastery of Vallanihrosa, 
i. ‘211. 

Giovanni of Messina, i. ‘2.51. 

Gtrnidus ('ambrensis, bis birth, iv. 
2?»S. His devotion to literature 
and religion, 22!^ Klectot) hi.'.hop 
<if St. David’s, fkH. Hi.s eleetion 
ikvlured to lx* null, IIis 

death, .‘W). Extracts from Ins 
Itinerarium Cambria', .302. 

GotU'bert, king <*f Lombardy, L 7. 

Gtaleinar, brother of Sigismurul, 
rlefeats the Frank.?, li. Id. 

Goilfrey of \’it<*rbo, i. *251. 

(ioflwin, carl, iii. 37. 

Gnndecar, king <if Burgundy, ii. 7. 

Gontrain, king of Burgundy, n. 12. 
T!i. death, U. 

Gothrun, son of Kagnnr, assume'' 
tin- c’’own ol Last Anglia, m i!'. 
l)c'feat<«l by Alfred, lie sutmnf'-, 
with thirty of his chieG, to bap¬ 
tism, on eondition of Alfred ae. 
knowledgin^ bis royal dignity, ;.2. 

Goths, ii. 2. K\|K-lled from Ka.?tern 
Euroi>e by the Slavi, 4. 

Gottsehalk, a monk of Fulda, his 
dispute^ respect ingprede»tinatioii 
and free-will, ii. Vii.!. 

Gradenigo, Pietro, doge of Venice, 
i. Hh*. 

Granada, the kingdom of, i. 
Destruction of, 2ir*. 

Gratian, a monk of Bologna, his 
compilation of the canon laws, 
i. 2^k 

Great Chartreu.se, the, ii. 28fJ. 

Great Coin|>auy, the, an army ot 
robbers .so callcti, chiefly tonw 
IKised of mercenaric.s, i. Wi 

Gregory II., pope, i. 14*2. 

(iregory 111., pope, i. 142. 

Gregory V.,j)(»pe, i. l‘k». 

(iregory VII., pope (Uildebrand), 
his early education, i. 142. Hik 
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ilisputcs with the emperor, 154. 
His death, ]5!l. 

Gregory l\., pope, i. KiS. 

Gn‘gc»ry X., pope, i. 163. 

Gregory XI., pope, i. 166. 

Gregory XII., pope, i. 1<S. 
Orimoald, king of Lombardy, i. 7. 
(triinoald, mayor of Ncustria, ii. 


Gro.«8ctete, bishop of Lincoln, iv. 
2‘JK. His humble {larentage and 
education, 259. His character. 
His answer to the pope, 
refusi.jg to admit foreign clergy¬ 
men to any living in his dicK'ese, 
SLiii’. Charges the holy aw of 
been the cause of the corruption 
of the clergy, 263. His works, 
264 .. 

Grumltvig, Dr, iv. .W. 

Guclls, 1.65. Divisions of into two 
lacfions, Whites and bhicks, 8S. 

(iuicinurdini, i. 2.5,'}. 

Guiilo, marquis of Spolctto, i. 21. 
His death, 22. 

Guido della Torre, lord of Milan, 
i. til. 

<«uido, duke of Tuscany, i. 145. 

(lingo, filth grand prior of the or¬ 
der of the Carthusians, ii. 2K1. 

Guillaume liras <le For, i. 1]2. 

Guiomar, princeof S.ileriio, i. 111. 

Guiscard, Jtoberl, suct'eeds to the 
lor<i.shii) of Apulia, a.ssumcs tiic 
title of duke, i. 114. 

Gulielmu.s Apuliciisis, i, 2M1. 

Giindebaid, ii. 8. 


H. 

Haeo the Good, king of Norway, 
iii. 27. 

Halos, Alexander, iv. .;55. 

llall'dan, :i Danish chiefj iii. 21. 

Hanwill, a Latin jMiet, a monk of 
St Alban’s, iv. .311. 

Ilardieanute, Iii. 36. 

Harold, surnamed Harefoot, usurps 
the throne of England, iii. 36. 

Hawkwouti, Sir John, i. (>7. 

Hengiht, the Saxon chief, iii. 5. 
ImiuiuLs the first Saxon kingdom, 
that of Kent, 6. 

Heurique, son of Joam, the first 
scientific prince Portugal ever 
])roduccd, i. 281. 

Henry, king of the Romans, i. 121. 
Rebels against his father and 
aspires to the imperial throne j is 
imprisoned for life, 122. 

Henry, king of Navarre, I. 272. 

Henry of llesanQon, first count of 
Portugal, i. 262. 

Henry 1. of England, accession, iii. 


. 87. Distinguished for his lite¬ 
rary pursuits, iv. Ingratiates 
himsi'lf with the church and the 
people, 156. 

Henry IL, his beneficial adminis. 
ti'ation, iii. 90. His iiiierview 
with 'I'honnis ii Becket; ,his du- 
plicify <in that occasion, iv. 20.3. 
A ccused the murder of Thomas 
k Becket, 220. Inflicts penance 
on himself at the tomb of Thomas 
aBcckct, 221. Makes concessions 
to the Roman court, 222. 

Henry HI., ii. hi. Vicissitudes and 
weakness of his government, iii. 
9.3. He ratifies and extemis the 
charter of John, 144. Encroach¬ 
ments «rf Arc barons during his 
reign, 416 Deputies of cities and 
boroughs first suinpioned to par. 
liamout during his reign, 122. 
Introduction of a stricter system 
of police, 124. His transactions 
with the court of Rome, iv. 223. 

Henry IV., iii. l.lp. An act of par¬ 
liament passed during his reign 
making heresy a capital ollbnce, 
iv. 279. 

Henry V. invades Normandy, and 
gains the great battle of Agin- 
court, ii. 83. Apjiointcd regent, 
and declared heir to the crown of 
J‘'rance, iii.139. Hismarriagewith 
Catherine, daughter of Charles 
VL of Prance, 140. His death, 
141. 

Henry VI., ii. 84. I^roclaimed king 
of France and England, iiL 140. 
IIU expulsion from iin' throne, 
141. Committed to the Tower of 
loiiidon; shis restoration, and 
deatli, 142. 

Henry 1., of Saxony, emperor of 
(iertnany, surnamed the T'owlcr, 
ii. 94. ilis conquests and military 
policy, 95. 

Heni f H., emperor of Germany, 
i. 112. His triumphs over the 
PoIks and Italians, ii. 97. 

Henry 111., emperor of Germany, 
arrives at Rome, and assembles a 
council to elect a pope, i. 147. 
Restores order at Rome, 148. 

Henry IV., emiieror of Germany, 
i. 1.54. Excommunicated and 
deposed by Gregory VII, 158. 
Takes Rome by assault, and be¬ 
sieges Gregory in the (UtsUc of 
St. Angelo, 159. 

Henry V., emperor of Germany, 
i. 32. ' 

Henry VI., emperor, his marriage 
with Constanza, princess and 
heiress of the Sicilies, i. 12b. In¬ 
vades Sicily and sclz^ on the 
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supreme authority, Erwts 
Dohomia into a kingdom, ii 104. 

Henry VII., emperor, inveMcvi witli 
the iroii crown of Lombardy, i. 
W. 

Henry VUL, count of Luxemburg, 
elected emperor of (iermanv, ii. 
114. 

Henry 1., of France, mt^mentation 
of the feudal power during his 
reign, ii. 

Henry of Huntingdon, iv. 

Hexham, the battle of, iii. 141. 

HiiU'inar, archbishop of llhcims, 
ii. Ills birth, ‘2MK 10h*rti‘<i 
to the arehiepiscopal throne of 
Uheiins in K4.'i, lOtigages a 

monk of his catitedral to iti'.])ute 
the doctrine of (hntseh.dk, ‘-'i.’.. 
His treatise on predestination, 
Vi}4. 

llixcni I., king of Mcihainmeilau 
Spain, i. 

Hixem II., i. 2o«i. 

Honoriu.s III., pope, i. 121. 

llorsa, a Saxon chief, iii. d. 

Hugo, eount of ProviMice, crow'iuHl 
king of ltal\ j his tyranny and 
vice', i. 2 ». 

Tliigoes le Hlauc, ii. 4''. 

llugius ('aj»et, eount of Pari.s, 
raised to the throne ol’ France, 
ii. 4S. 

Hnmhert, the Norman header, i. 

11 -). I 

Hnngarv,formation ofthekingdoin i 
of, ii. n.j. I 

Huns, the, invaile Italy, i, 2.;. j 


I. * 

Iconoclastic, i. IbP. I 

Ida invades Itritain, and founds the 1 
kingdom of liernicia, iii K. 

Ina, king r»f Wessox, iii. Xy. 

Ingaur and LMiha, iii. l!*. 

Innocent HI., pope, i. .dl. .Seizes 
the march of Ancona amJ the 
duchy of Spoletto, i, lill. F-n- 
dravonrs t<» deprive the housi* of 
Hoheustauilen of the imperial 
crown, JdiJ. 

Innocent 1V^, pope, i. 122. His 
death, 12.'i. 

Innocent VI., pope, i. IfiT 

Innocent VII., pope, i. liJS. 

Inquisition, establishment of the, 
i. .•114. 

Investitures, the commencement of 
thecehibrated quarrel about,! 1 

Iona, tile monastery of, founded by 
St. Colomba, iii. 17!>. 

Irner, professor of civil law at Bo¬ 
logna, i. 24 k 


Is.ibellaFarneso, her marriage With 
Philip V. of spam, i. J){. 

Isalxdle de Valois, her marriage 
with (liovanni (hilcazzo, duke of 
Milan, i. (ki. Put to death in a 
popular ,':c<lition .it Milan, bP. 

Tsidorux Pacen.sis, i. 27U. 

Islip, Simon de, iv. 2b«. 

Istria, i. ‘Jd. 

Italy, e.irly state of, i. 2. Invaded 
by the Huiis and Saraci-n.s, 2.1. 
Origin of muiiunpal eorporations 
in, 27. K<x:apituI:itory history ami 
progressive condition of, from the 
irruption of the Ileruli to the 
|»eaee of (’on.staiiee, 42. Change 
in the cliaraeter of the native 
inhabitants by th(‘ union of in. 
dividual bceurity with social free¬ 
dom, 41. (iradiial iiulependeiiec 
of the cormnumties of the great 
barons, 4./. Progrt'.ssive ehanges 
ill tlie eonstitulion.s of tile iiiu* 
iucipaUtii's,4'<. Disputes between 
the nobles and the plebeians, 4P, 
Stnitbern Italy eonquenHi b> the 
Norman.s, 111. .state of literature 
in, from tileileatli ut Otlio III. to 
the poai'e of Cuiistanee, 2Jk In- 
tellei'tual state ot, under the Lom. 
bardft, 2i'. St iti- of, from the 
fall of the T.oml):trds to tlie de.iih 
of Otho III., . ;t. (iener.tl .>li. 
Korvatioii.s on Ibi' literature oj, 
from the piMce <.f Coii.stai.ct 
the vear I ibb, 2 PJ, 

1' i» of Chartres, i 24.>. 

Iwiiu and (1 iwain, a rumance, 
analysis of, iv. wjs. 

.r. 

Jaea, the capital of Aragon, i. 2Td. 

•Jacoliins, i. .‘KMI 

•laeopo of Viterlio, i. 2.^0. 

J.irrow, the nuin.astery of, founded 
by St. lieiKxliet, iii. 

Jay me l.of Aragon, j. 1.12. SuImIucs 
the kingdom of Valencia and the 
P.ale.aric lsli‘“ 

Jean d’Albert, lord of Be.irno, as¬ 
sumes the title of king of Navarre, 
i. 27)^). 

Joamic I., .sovereign (if Navarre j 
her marriage with a French 
priiic'e, i. 272. 

Jeanne II, i. 272. 

Joachim, abbot of Calabria, remarks 
on his writings, i. 247. 

Joam I., sovereignof Portugal,i.28l. 

Joan of Arc, ii. S4. 

Jonnfia 1. of Naples, i. 1‘54. Sus- 
pecUxl of being implUated in 
the murder of her husband, 1J5. 
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Her sudden and violent death, 
136. 

Joanna IT., t. Her death, 139. 

Joftred, abbot of Ooyland, iv. 142. 

John VTII., pope, I. 139. 

John X., pope, i. 144. 

John XI., iK>|>e, i. 146. 

John Xll., pope, i. Hil. 

John XIV., pope, i. 146. 

John XV., p(»pe, i. 146. 

John XIX., pope, i. 147. 

,Tohn XX i I., pope, i. 16.0. 

John XXIll., pope, i. 169. 

John de Valois, king of Franco, 
taken prisoner at the battle of 
Poitie.'s, ii. K(». Enters into a 
treaty with Edward III.; is li¬ 
berated, 81. Ilis death, 82. 

John, king of England, internal 
government of, iii. J>2. His cha¬ 
racter and (leatli, });>. (ieneral 
character of the gr(*at charter 
granted by, 114. His disputes 
with the lioly see, iv. 22‘J. 

John, an Italian pbilosoiiher, i. 241. 

John of .Salisbury, iv. .‘IJl. 

.loseph of E.\eler, iv. 31.5. 

Juan I., king of Castile and Leon, 
i. 2fiS. 

Juan 11., L 269. 

Juan 1., king of Aragon, i. 272. 

Juan II., i. 'J'K 

Judicia (.Mvilatis Lundonia*, Ul. 74. 

.Iiiliu.s ll.,]>opc, i. 9.3. 

Justinian codes of civil laws, i. 

2f2. 

.Tustus, bishop of Rochester, iii. 

ir,s. 

.Iut«s, the establishment of, in Kent, 
iii. 9. 

K. 

Kent, the first Saxon kingdom 
foiimled by Hengisr, iii. <>. In. 
troduction of Christianity into, i. 
l.OH. 

Kimmorians, ii. 3. 


Ladisla-s, king of Hungary, i. 134. 

His <lcath, 137. 

I^ndolph VI., i. ll.'i. 
l^ndo]phns,thc cider and younger, 
historians of Milan, i. 240. 
Lanfranc, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, i. 23.'>. His character, and 
beneHeial administration of the 
English church, iv. 1.38. His 
efforts for the reformation of the 
monks, 142. His death, 146. 
Langton, .Sti^phen do, archbishop of 
Canterbury*, iv. 255. 

VOL. IV. 


J^ateran, the council of, s. 153. 
Third council of, 160. Fourth 
council of, 224. 

Laurens, Guillaume dePuy, i. 296. 
Leiceder, earl of; iii. 117. 

I. «Gidrcd, archbihhop of Lyons, ii. 
254. 

Leo, the Bavarian emperor of the 
>:ast, i. 142. 

Txxi iV.,pope, i. 143. 

JjCo VIII., p(*pe, i. 146. 

Leo IX-jpope, i. 148. 

Leo X., pope, i. 170. 

Leo, cardinal, bishop of Ostia, i. 
239. 

liCon, origin of the kingdom of, i. 

261. The cortes of, 266. 
Ix'onardo Fihonnacci, i, 2.01. 
Leopold, margrave of Aus'tria, ii. 
192. ‘ 

Lieuthbert, king of Lombardy, i. 
7. 

Lingard, Dr., iii. 117. Extract from 
iii.s work.s, stating tlu' limits of 
ecclesiasticaljurisdiittion, 166. Ex¬ 
tract from his Antirpnties of the 
Angli^-Saxon Chxircli, iv. H3. 
Lionel, duke of Clur(‘nce, i. (>6. 
Liutprand, remarks on las writings, 
i. 23.‘>. 

Lodi, i. 33. 

J. odolf of Novara, i. 2.38. 

Lollards, the, iv. 276. 

IvOinburds, the, domestic policy of, 

i. 8. (ieneral character of. IK 
Lombardy, the kingdom of, founded 
by Allioin, i. .5. Caj»tured by 
Charlctnagne, 7. Internal com. 
motions, .07. 'J'raiuj'iiJbty re- 
.stored, 6.3. 

I.a)thairc, king of Italy, I. 26. 

1.. 0tbaire l.,<!5ovoreign of Francs 
and (iermany, ii. 35. 

Ixuhaire 11., ii. 48, 
i.X)ther an<l Edric, ili.68. 

J.ouis 11. of France, ii. 3C. 
l.ouisJV,,ii. 48. 

Tamis V., ii. 48. 

Louis VI., ii. 54. 

I,oui^''TT., ii. 54. 
l/ouis VIII., ii. 56. 
laiuis X., it. 77. 

Louis XI., ii. 8.0. 

Ixruis of llungary, i. 137. , 

Ix>uis of Anjou, i. 137. 

1.. 0uis the Stern, ii. 113. 

Ixuiis IV., eni|K*ror of Gormanv.ii. 
93. 

Ixuiis V., ii. 114. 

Lucca, i. 108. 

Lucius Ill., |>ope, i. 160. 

Ludolf, duke of Swabia, ii. 96. 
Ludovico, the Moor, i. 73. 

I.ully, Itaymund, iv. 35. 

Lyons, the council of, i. 9.^, 

C C 
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M. 

MacchiavcIIi, i. 

Madeiras, discovered by tlie Por¬ 
tuguese, i. SJ81. 

MagimCharta, general character of, 
Hi. 113. 

Magnus, king of Denmark, iii. 
Mairotm, king of Scotland, iii. Hd 
Malek ebn A ns, one of the great 
Sounito doctors, i. !i83. 

Manlreil, king of Sicily, i. 87. His 
disputes with the )mi>al >ct*, .. 
12 ). A crusade preached against 
him, 124. His defeat and death, 

Manichocans, i. 25XS. 

Marche, the count do ..t, ii. T)?. 
Margaret, queen of IlenrjhVI., iii. 
140. 

Margarita, widow of Charle-s 111. 

of NapU'!., regency of, i. 137. 
Maria, Giovanni, duke of Milan, i. 
t«. 

Maria, Filippo, lord of Pavia, i. iW. 
Hi.< death. 7i). 

Maria Louisa, duchess of Parma, i. 

p;{. 

Maria, queen of .Sicily, i. l.‘.>.). 
Marino, the imperial governor of 
Rome, i. 142. 

Marino, a hermit of Venice, i. I!l7. 
Martin I. of Aragon, i. 1,3.>. 

Martin II., i. 13^>. 

Martin IW, po))e, i. 131. 

Martin V., pope, i. 

Martino della Torre, podosta of 
Milan : Ids character, i. His 
death, dl. 

Mary of Purgiiiuly,Ii. Htl. 

Matilda, empress of t’ennany, iii. 
87. Asserts her right to the 
throne ot Knglami, 8 S. Expulsion 
of, 8 <). 

Matteo SpInelU, I. mi, 

Matteo Visconti, i. di!. 

Maximilian, duki* of Milah, ..73. 
Maximilian 1. of Austria, li. lid. 
His ineffectu.il efforts to reduce 
thecanton.s of .Swirxerlaiid, 120. 
Maynard, count of 'l yrol, ii. 11.3. 
Mwlicis, .Mexander *te, j»rrK*laiim*d 
hereditary duke of Florence; 
as.sasi>ination of, i. ** 2 . 

Medicis, Gosmo de, his character, i. 

89. Ranishmeiit of, !>(). 

>ledicis, (jniUano de, assassinatiun 
of, i. 01 . 

Miiliiris, lyorenzo de, i. 91. 

Medicis, Pietro de, i. 90. 

Mehtus, consecratt'd bishop of IvOn« 
don by .St Augustine, iii. i.38. 
Mercia, the kingdom ot, formeil by 
. the Angles, lieaded by Cridda, in 


588, Hi. 9. Introduction ofChris- 
tianity into, 14. 

Merlin,’ a legend of the Anglo- 
8 . 1 X 011 time.s, cxtr.icts from, iv. 
(»?. Further extracts from,‘44. 

Mcrowig, son of Chil|K‘ric., ii. 7. 
His marriage with llrunehild, 
13 . 

Milan, contests of, with the empire, 
i. JH. Placed by Frederick under 
the ban of the’empire, 38. Sul>* 
jected to the sway of a penietual 
p(KU*sta, .39. 'J'he republican 
l.istitutions of, restorM, 71. 

Modena, the duehy of, claimed by 
the church, i. 94 

MohamiiuHi Ahii Abdalla,eini>cror 
of the Ahnohades, i. 2.'>7. 

Mohammetl bcu .Alhamar, i. 258. 

Monastic institutioii.x, ii IdO. He- 
form of, in the llth century,301. 
Decline of, 2.)3. 

Monte (’aMUo, the mouastcry of, 
erccteil in i. 1S4. 

Moiitlerrat, the marquis of, the 
greatest of tiie Italian feudato¬ 
ries, i. d3. 

Montfort, Simon de, i. 303. 

Mo,se.N of IJerg.amo, autlior of 
Vannen de l.audibus llerg.nni, 
i. 2-:o. 

Musa, a Moiiammcdan corsair, 
seizes on .Sardinia, ami sets fire 
Pi.sa, i. 74. His itefeat and 
death,' 

N 

L\ii/ie.>. lOS liu ruled by liOuis, 
king of lliuiyaiy. Tlie 

l-ri-neh e\jH-l)ed from, J3!>. In- 
vadisl by tli(‘ imiu'rial troops in 
the war of the UU. 

Naj)o!eon della 'I'orre, i. ril. 

NarsUs, the imperial general, i. 4. 

Navarre, <irigni and I'arly liistory 
of, obscure, i. 270. Ruled 1)> four 
sueces.sive sovereigns ot I'raiice, 
272. Conquest of, by Feriiaudu 
of Ca-slile, 273. 

N'eckhani, abbot of (‘irencester, iv. 
.31.5. 

Neu«.tria. or western France, H. 12. 

Nicola.s II., pope, i. 149. 

Nieolas III., pope, i. IflJ. 

Nicolas V,, i«ope, i. Ift*. 

Nicolo de Jani'dla, i. 2.51. 

Kordaibingiuns, ii. . 10 . 

Normandy, united with the crown 
of Kiiglaiid, li. !>:i. 

Nonnans, their conquests in south¬ 
ern Italy, L III. Character of 
the, iv. 14.3. 

Northallerton, the luttle of. Hi. 88 . 

Northumbria, taken bv the Danes. 
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u\. 10. Introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity into, lti9. 


O. 

Obotrites, the, ii. 

Ocafla, the cortcs of, i. 269. 

Occham, William, iv. 355. 

Odo the Bastard, iv. 140. 

Odoncer the Mercenary, i. 3. 

Offk, king of Mercia, iii. 1.5 

Olaf, king of Swwlen, ii. 213. 

Olaf o.^ Norway, invades England, 
iii. '33. 

Order of Mercy for the Redemption 
of Christian ('antives, instituted 
in 1223, i. 314. 

Orlando of Cremona, i. 2.50. 

Orleans, the siege of, in 1428, ii. 84. 

Osbert and Ella, iii. 18. 

Ostrogoths, character of the dy¬ 
nasty of the, i. 3. 

Osulf, the first car) of Northumbria, 
ui. 28. 

Oswald, king of Bernicia, his cxei^ 
tion.'j for the ditlusion of t’hristi- 
anity in Northumbria, iii. 179. 

O.'swio, king of Northumbria, iii. 1.3. 

Olho 1., emperor of Germany, i. tHi. 
Mis coronation at Home, ii. 96. 

Otho II., ii. 9(>. 

Otho in., ii.oa 

Otho IV., ii. 104. 

Otho Visconti, i. 62.* 

Otho of Brunswick, i. 136. 

Otho, the historian of liOdi, i. 240. 

Otranto, i. 109. 

Ottoioir, king of Bohemia; his dc^ 
feat and death, ii. ] 13. 


P. 

Padua, i. 9.5. 

Pagano della I'orre, lord of Valus- 
sina, i .53. Made a tribune of the 
fieuple of Milan, .54. 

Pandects, discovery of, at Amalfi, 
i. 243. 

Pandolf IV., prince of Capua, i. 112. 

Paulo Fregoso, archbishop of Ge¬ 
nua, doge, captain ofa l)anditti,and 
a corsair-chief; his government; 
becomes a pirate; invested with 
the dignity of cardinal, i. 84. 
Placed at the head of the papal 
fleet; renounces his ducal dig¬ 
nity ; retires to Rome, L 8.5. 

Parlianiont, creation of, iii. 117. 
Coihstitution and functions of, 119. 
Knights and burgeases first sum¬ 
moned to; op{K)sition of, to the 
rapacity of the crown, 122. Pro¬ 
gress of the house of commons. 
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137. Observations on the house 
of commons, 143. The constitu¬ 
tion of the house of lords, 147. 
An<l on the king’s council, 149. 

Parma, the duchy of, i. 3& 

Pascal 11., pope, i. 1.5. 

Paschasius itadbert, abbot of Cor- 
bey, ii. 2.54. 

Paul III., pope, i. 93. 170. 

Paul IV., i. 170. 

Paul, the deacon, i. 229. 

Paulicians, the, i. 296. 

Paulinus, patriarch of Aquileia ; 
his worki» published at Venice in 
1437, i. 232. 

Paulinus, bis-hop of Kent, conf^sor 
of Kthelberga, queen of Northum¬ 
bria, iii. ^2. Miracles ascribed 
to; obtains the archbishopric of 
York,^77. 

Faulus, WarncfreduSjthe I./ombard 
historian, author of De Gestis 
Longobardorum, i. 230. 

Pavia, i. 33. 

Peada, the first Christian sovereign 
of Mercia, ill 14. His conver¬ 
sion, 182. 

Pulro I. of Aragon, son-in-law of 
Manfred, assumes the crown of 
Sicily ; his death, i. 131. 

Pedro 11. of AragoTi,king of Sicily, 
i. l.>3. Agrees to hold Aragon as 
a fief to till- holy see, 277. 

Pedro 111. of Aragcni, i. 277. 

PcKlro IV. of Arag<*n, i. 278. 

Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile 
and Leon, i 268. 

Pedro Nolah(‘o, u gentlcm.*)n ori«an- 
gu(?d<K:, receives the habit of the 
order of mercy, i. .314. 

Pelagius 11.. pope, i. 143. 

Pelavicini,iftarqui8, a feuds) baron, 
podesta of Cremona, Novara, 
Brescia, and other places, L 60. 

Pelayo, king of the Asturias, i. 266. 

Penda, king of Mercia, invasion of 
Norway by, iii. 13. Defeat and 
de8th*of, 1S2. 

Pentapolis, the, i. 108. 

Pepih, mayor of the palace, gover¬ 
nor of Neustria. ii. 14. His vk'- 
tories over the Fri^on8, 16. Pro¬ 
claimed king of the Franks, 28. 
Death of, in 768, 29. 

Pertaris, king of I..ombardy, i. 7. 

Peter the l.x>mbard, his origin; his 
death, in 116U; his works; his 
book of sentences, i. 2.‘17. 

Peter Grossolano, archbishop of 
Milan, i. 2^)8. 

Peter the Deacon; his biography 
of the illustrious men of Monte 
Casino, i 235>. 

Peter, monk of Vaulx-Cornay; his 
account of the Albigenses, t. 293. 

c c 2 
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l*ctrar<*li, i. 

i*!n}K'ror of Germany, i. IGS. 

Philip 1., kill}* of Frinicf, li. f)'2. 

Philip U., king of Kraiiec; lus suf- 
cesses against Jc)hn, king of Eng- 
land; lie conquers the whole uf 
Normandy, ii. .OG. 

Philip in., king of France, sur* 
named le Ilanli, ii. 74. 

Philip IV., king of Fnipiee, ii. 74. 
His marriage with Jeanne of Na¬ 
varre ; his perseeuiion of the 
Tem[)l.ars,7i>. .\l)olisliestheorder 
of the Templars ; his death, 77. 

Philip V., le Long, king ot France, 

ii. 77. 

Philip V., count dc Valois, suc¬ 
ceeds to the throne of France ; 
his claims opjiosed Uy cMw.irtl 111, 
of Kngland, ii. T.". v 

Philip, duke of Hiirgundy, joins 
the Knglish, to .ivenge the di’ath 
of his lather, ii. S4. 

Philip de Hroc, a canon of Hedfonl; 
his guilt and punishinont, iv. IM. 

Pict.s, expulsion uf, from JIntaiii, 

iii. d. 

Pierre do llruis, a leader of the 
Manichx‘:ins, i. V:>!i. 

Pisa and Genua, thi' republics of, 
origin and early liistory of, i. 71-. 
Early constilutum of, 7d. Ruin¬ 
ous war of, 7!f Hccoin<*s obnoxi¬ 
ous to the Gucifs of Tn.sc.'uiy, so. 
War of, with .Aragon ; taken b> 
the Florcntino, K.3. A gener.il I 
Council convuketl at, in J40;\ 
liiS. 

Pius V., pojw*, i. :V2. 

Poilcsta, the, a new dignitary intro, 
dneed by Frederic' i. ;>7. 

Posgio Bracoiolini, i. ijp >. 

Politian, i -.7.7. 

Po|>es, or'guial do]>cndcniH* of, on 
the emperors, i. 141. Comnienee- 
ment «l the temporal sovereignty 
of, 142. Dri-adfid vice- <*f, 14.7. 

Portugal, constitution of, j. 

Prenionstralensiaii',the foundation 
of the order of, by .St NorAert, 
ii. 


U. 

Rabanu.s M.aurns, archbishop of 
Mayence, ii ‘2.71.. 

lUchU, king of Lombardy, i. 7. 

Ilagnar Lodbrog, a famous iJanish 
pirate, iii. IK. 

Rainolf, a Nurinan kiiighl, invest- 
eil with the lordship of Aversa, 
i.JPi. 

Half, burnamcti Flainba’'d, tin* fa¬ 
vourite minister of William 


Rufus, iv. ]4n. His character ; 
beeoini*s prime minister of Kng- 
lanil, 147. His unpopularity, HG. 
ProjiHds formed for his destruc¬ 
tion ; obtains the bishopric of 
Durham, 149. 

Ramiro 1., the monk, king of Ara¬ 
gon, i. V77. 

Ramsey, the monastery of, found* 
ation of, by SI. Oswalil, iii.iJ84. 

Ratramnus or Bertram, a monk or 
(’orbey, his work on the Real 
IVe.sence in the Eucluirist, iii. 
3;H. 

Rayinund I., of Burgundy, createtl 
count of Galicia, i. ^.i'2. 

Rayinunilo II., sovereign count of 
Barcelona, i. -’7.7. 

Haynmndo 111., sovere*gncount<if 
Bareel‘in;i, i. l’7.7 

Ravinundo IV., sovereign count of 
Ban'cloiia, i. -7.7. 

Kayimindo V., sovereign count <»f 
liarcelona, in.irriage of, to Petra. 
nilJ.i, heires.s of .Aragon, i. ‘-'7.7. 

Redwald, king of the FastAngle.s; 
his geiierou.s protection of lulwin, 
prince of Doira, lu. 12. 

Reggio, i. •> 

Hegiiis, i. 2k7. 

Heiiiulf 11., count of Aquitaine, ii. 
47. 

Uciie d'Anjoii, king of N.;{)les, i 
Di'alli of, li. Sii 

Rialto, foui.ilaiKih of the city of, i 
1*.>. Receives the u.imv of W 

Ricirdo de .St. (iermano, an lii.slo- 
li m, i '-’.71. 

Uich.iid 1. of England, accession 

ol, 115,!'! His <lt‘ath,‘>2. 

Richard II., king of lOiigland, son 
of the Blai k Prince ; his tragic.il 
death, iii. 'Ni. 

Richard III., king of F.iigland, iii. 
141. 

Richard II., duke of Normandy, 
iii. .'J. 

Richaril, count of Avt rsa, i. 117. 

Richard, earl of ('ornuali, i. lo;J. 

Ricontano Mala^piiii, i. 

Kirbert, emperor, inv.'iilcs Italv, 

1. llH. 

RoIktI, king of N.ipl<‘«, i. 1.34. 

Robert II., king ol I'nince, ii. 5.T 

Robert, count jial.'itine of the 
Rhine, ideeted emperor of Gor- 
iriany, ii. 11,7. 

Robert of .Arlirissel, founds the 
ordiT of l-7»nt<*vr.;ud; iM^comcs 
arehdi'iU'on of llenne.s; his ct* 
forts to reform tlie church, ii. 
His policy, 291, 

Rohert, eldest son ot William the 
Conqueror, iii. 8a. 
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Rodnald) kinj? ot lx>ml>ardy» i. 7. 

RodoUj king of Rurguiidy, i. 2 ii. 

Hodnlf I., ciii]>cror» i. <)4. 

Rodolf n., oinperor^ i. 94. 0 

Kodolf, duke of 'J ransjuranc Bur. 
gundy, ri. 47. 

RfKlolf III., king of Arles, ii. 51. 

Rfvinlfo, bishop of Eugubio, i. 

eii. 

Rodolph, emperor, i. l.SO. 

Uo«rc*r L, grand count of Sicily, i. 

Ii4. 

Roger II., cfHjnt of Sicily, crowned 
king of the'I'vvo Sicilies by the 
anti^iopc Anacletu.s I]., i. 115. 
His 'ilie conhnned by innocent 
II., liT. ills death, 118. 

Kollo, me Dane, duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, 'i. 47. 

Roman jai i.snrudence, ii. l‘J4. 

Koncagria, tne diet of, r<'solutions 
of, i. :17. 

Rosamund, v/^feof Alhoin, her per¬ 
fidy and liv.t’cal fate, i. G. 

Rota, theabbi ^ of, founded in 10!K), 
by Robert o( Vrbri.ssel, ii. ii'll. 

Rudolf of Hai s;mrgh, elected em¬ 
peror of (iiT-nany by letters 
patent; renovin. es all claim over 
jioarly all llie tO'Titories eoin- 
prised in the gift ot i'li.irleniagne, 
and the bcrjUi-st O' Matilda; he 
sanction.', tlx' cone.irdat, i. Ibk 
fli.s talents and va’vnvr; his war j 
with Ottocar of Bohemia, ii. IK'. ! 
His death, ll.‘l 

Ruiiual Stiiiie Wall, a So.'kOii frag¬ 
ment, IV. oO. 


s. 


Sabas IMaiaspina, i. 9.51. 

Saherct, king of Essex, iii. 158. 

St. Abelard, abbot ot Corbt y, ii. Iii7. 
Founder of the. New Corbey, m 
We^tphaIia, 

.St. Adalbert, bishop of Prague ; 
his labours for the reformation 
of the cleigy and their flocks; 
his moral cuwartiice; his dislike 
to Prague, ii. 27^3. Hiv humility 
while in the imlaee of Otho 111., 
27.3. HU dislike to the Bohe¬ 
mians ; he repairs to Poland, and 
preaches the (luspcl to the pagan 
Prussians, 27 f. His murder by 
a pagan ]>riest, 275. 

St. Adelaide, widow of Otho the 
Great, u..51. 

St. Ado, archbishop of Vienne, ii. 
2.54. 

St. Agobard of Lyons, it 254 
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St Aidan, a monk of Iona, founder 
of the see of LindisfariiO} his 
ettnrts for the conversion of the 
Northumbrians, lii, ISO. 

St. Allred, the celebrat<Hl abbot of 
Rivaulx, iv. 247. Author of the 
Lives of St. Efiward Uie C’onfe.s- 
sor, Kt. David king, and St Mar¬ 
garet (Uieen of .VoUand; his 
iloniilii* on Isaiah; his work 
in three books on Spiritual 
I’riendsliip, 218. Extract from 
his Nun <>l' VV;tlt(*n, 249. Ex¬ 
tract IVoin his Speculum Chan- 
tatis, 254. 

St Aicuin, born iu 735, extracts 
from his works ; bii. I'Hri'well to 
his ( i'll, 111. Ins treatise on 
Diah^'ticN, likt. Ills treatise De 
Aninia, 131. 

St Aldhc-lm,an Anglo-Saxon monk, 
hiitli of; (‘ally et.ucation of; the 
first Englislmmn who composed 
Ijatin ver.se according to known 
rules, iv. 75. EUctevI governor of 
the monastery of M.ilmeslmry,7(>. 
Anecdote of, 77. Noininaled to 
the bishopiic of Sherbnrn ; death 
of, in 709, 78. His works; his 
stvie ; his work on the dignity of 
the number .seven ; liis letter to 
the monks of .M. Wilfrid, HO. Ex¬ 
tracts from his piM'in De f.a 
\'irgirium, 83. His treatise De 
Octo Priiicipalihus \’itiis, 92. 

Ambrose, the eliurcli of, at 
Milan ; two plnlo.scphical schools 
attached to, in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, i. 234. 

St. Aml>ro.<o .\utpert, aatlior of a 
(xnninent^ry on the Ai>oealvi>se, 
ii. 214 

St. An.'^ear, his character, ii. 207. 
Hi' mis.sion to Denmark, 20f). 
His mission to Sweden ; he falls 
in wail Scandinavian ]>irates, 210. 
K#ru4ij of, to France ; anointed 
bishop of Hamburg ; appointed 
pft|>al li'gatc, 211. Deprived of 
tile nu'aii' of snp[inrt; again 
a]>pUes liiinself to the northern 
mission, 2l2. His death, on the 
3d day of February, 8I>5, 21.5. 

St. Anselm, born in Italy, in 1033, 
iv. 1.50. Becomes prior of Bee; 
his elevation to the dignity of 
abbot, 151. Noininatioii of, to 
tln^ archbishopric of Canterbury, 
152. Proceedings instituted 
against him in tlie king's name 
by the notorious Flambard, 153. 
He refuses to abjure the autho' 
vity of Poiic Urban 11.; hostility 
of the king in consequence, l.-H. 
HU authority abjured ; hi» lettcc 

c c 8 
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to pope Urban on his resolving to 
leave England, lo5. Recall of, on 
the accession of Henry 1, ir)(i. 
His first interview with Ihlenry I.; 
he visits Home, Io7. Keix’ives 
an order to remain in exile until 
he should sanction the preten* 
sions of the crown; his recon. 
ciliation with Henry L, lo8. His 
death, in lUiP; ins w(»rks, hW. 
A condensctl view «)/' his work, 
l>e Concordia rrivseientia* et 
Prffidestinationis neemm (Iratiw 
Dei cum libero Arhitrio, hW. 

2*t. Anthelmo, the C.irtliusian, i. 
2U 

St Antony of Padua, horn at Lis. 
bon, in 1 Ur ' 

can prior ; his mission to Africa, 

i. JOS. His doctrine; hisprea<‘h- 
ing; his death, on tin* of 
Juno, 12*1 ; two or throe samples 
of the miracles related concerning 
him, oil. 

St. Augustine, arrival of. ui Kug. 
land, iii. LV). His interview witii 
KtheUwrt, king of Kent, 

ITn* archiepis(M»i»al st*<‘oi‘Canter¬ 
bury, with the primary, conferred 
on him by tlie pope, lo7- His 
two Celebrated interviews with 
the chief ecclesiastics, on tin* 
r(mfine.« of Cheshire and Wales, 
Ills coir»*spondence with 
jHipc Gregory, liip. Miracles at¬ 
tributed to, liii. His death, it 
tiO.0, hit). 

.St, Austregosil, bishop f)f lioiirgis, 
extract from his life, ii. IfH. 

St. Avitus, bishop of Vienne, Iwtrn 
at Auvergne, celebrated for his 
ilcfenco of (ho Atluinasian creed, 

ii. ‘^2'!. His poems, 

St. Rnrtholoitu'w, born in tin- 
notghbourhooii of VVhitliy, in 
Yorkshire ; vision <if, iv. 2.i6. His 
eremetical lifi*, ‘.,'.18 Mir...e!€« as. 

cribeti to, £->!>. 

St. Benedict, the patriarch, of 
monks, horn in 48o, in the city 
of Nurcia, i. IW). His parentage, 
181. Becomes ahlnit, lK‘J. An 
attempt made to poison him, IR'i. 
Ho erects the inona-stcry of .Monte 
Casino; his <leatii, in 184. 
His famous rule, 8'*. 

SL BenPvlict of Anian.i ; his pa- 
rentage; liis austerities, i. 28.^. 
He bulld.s a moMa.stery on his 
patrimonial e.statc, i'Hd. He 
founds the monastery of Aix-la. 
Chapclle, 288. 

St Benedict Biscop, Imm in Nor¬ 
thumbria about tlie year G'lh, iii. 
194. >Ie tuunds Che monastery 


of Wenrmoiith ; lie visits Rome 
five times; lie founds the mo¬ 
nastery of Jarrow, Utt. Death 

St. Retard, his sermon against the 
Manieinran errors, i. 

St. Bernard, Imrn near Dijon, in 
KWl, ii. 28.'). J'he jtorverse suc¬ 
cess of his proselytism, 286. 
Becomes aiibot of Clairvaux ; his 
character, g87. His zeal for the 
crusade, 288. His death, Au- 
gust 20 ., ll.W; his imrsonal 
char.'icter; observations on his 
literary qualifications, 2H9. 

St. Bernard, surnanitHl of Ttron, 
born in Ponthieu, al>hot of St. 

’ . tion of, 

bv tlie monks of Clugny. ‘-’Ho. 
Beiuses thetlignity of cardinal ; 
he founds tlie inonastervof(*h.ir- 
tres, in 110!i, 

St. Boisil, prior of Melrose, iii. 2*02. 
lle.ith of, 20.). 

St. B*mifac«*. the aj'os-tle <il’ (>er- 
m.'inx, .a nativ<> oi nevonslnre, li. 
l.'C). Con.si'cratf'd bishop; lii< 
labours in ’l lntrmgia for tlie cx. 
tuU'ttoM of idolatry. !!'n'. .\|»- 

poin’ed arclihKho)* and ;>ap.i! 
teg.di'; hiN letters *o liis friends 
at \Vii.c!K*>U‘r. lu". Ilisptdn x, 
Hi., propheiical letter tothe 
prU-:.t I'ulr.-d. 2n(i. Hi.s m-.truc- 
tiimsto.st. r.i,ll\ ; his nmityrdotn, 
201 . 

St. Huino, 3 native of Cologne, li. 

I'ouiider of (he cclebrati'd 
onler ot C.trthusians ; he fouml.s 
.anot'u r monastery in the ilesert 
ot (\d;d)ria; liisdeath, in 1 lni,28t 

St. Muonaxeritura. horn to Tuscany, 
in 1221 ; h.sxleath, i, 21S 

St. Hurehanl, bishop of Wirshurg. 
ii 20,5 

St. Catlierim*, a Dommici.m \i>t<*T, 
extract from her life, wriTten by 
her x’onfcs.sor, i. 2l'». Her ini- 
positions, 2.'‘'. 

St. Cesanus of Arles, horn .at Chb 
Iot5s-Mjr-S.ioiic, in 170. j receives 
the tonsure at eighteen ; his aiis- 
tentios; iiis preaching; lianish. 

nt of. It. 22k His treatment 
of tlie pviseneis aftiT tiic inellec- 
tiial siege of Aile<. 22'>. Hi& in¬ 
terview in Italy with Tfieodoric; 
luH death »n .H>; his sermons; 
hi.s characUT as a prtaclier. 22»». 
An extract from an exhortation 
of, on tliefri'qucnt jierusal of ll>. 
Holy SeriptiircK,227- Hisnomih 
oil the last judgment, 229. 

St. <'had, the t'clebrated bUhop of 
Lichlietd, iii. 192 
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St. CIirodcRan^, bishop of Met;:, I 
rule of, i. 'tiii. 

St ('lair, a native of Assisi; her 
austerities, i. 217. The order of 
the rule of, 3U9. 

St Columba, founder of the mo¬ 
nastery of Iona, iii. 179. 

St Columbaniis, a native of Lein> 
ster; ills future greatness ]»rc- 
dieted by his mother before his 
birth ; enU'rs the nmnastery of 
Bangor, in the count/ Down, 
ii. I7S. His njission to I'ranre, 
179. Iligour of his rule; iiis 
disputes respecting the time of 
Easter; pertinacity of his cha> 
racier, 180. He addresses a letter « 
to the Gallic prelates; his un¬ 
compromising hostility to vice, 
181. His exile, 182. Aneed(»te 
of, 18:>. Second exile of: lie 
founds the mon:tstery of Hobbio, 
in Loinb.arily, His rule; his 
compositions, 187. 

St. C'uthbert, the time and place of 
the birth of, unknown, iii. 197. 
Miracles ascribed to, 198. Made 
prior of Melrose, 292. Made 
prior of I.indksfarne, 20.'5. Bo- 
comes an anchoietin the island 
of Earne; Ins predictions, 294. 
s’ensecrated bishop of Hexham, 
29o. Becomes bislioj) of Lindis- 
fartie, 29<t. His dying discourse 
with llerefrid, abbot of Lindis- 
farne, 297. Fate of his bone.s, 
208. 

St. Domingo cie (hisrnan, founder 
of the Dominican friars, born in 
the yearJlTO, in the dioeese 
Osina, i. 291. Made canon of 
tii caMitslral of Osina, 292. 

St. D( ninic I.s>ricatus ; his auste- 
nl'es; «l(“ath of, at Bologna, i. 
29V. 

St. lioii'inic, preaches a crusade 
ag.'.msl the Albigenses ; his cha¬ 
racter, i. His cruelties; at¬ 

tends the fourth council of Jya- 
teran, ‘*94. Adopt-s the rule of 
St. Augustine for Ins onler; mar¬ 
vels relate<l of, .‘iOo. He founds 
a monastiTy at Madrid and 
another at Segovia, 89t). 

St. Dunstan, born in Wessex, iii. 
2<J1. His infancy, 202. His in¬ 
troduction to the court of Alhel- 
stan ; the extraordinary manner 
in which lie was expelled from 
court, 2i!.‘J. His conversion, 2(>4. 
His monastic profession, 205. A 
legend respiting ; obtain* the 
abbacy of Glastmibiiry, His 

dream ; appointtnl to the bishop, 
rics of Worcester and London, 


sgi 

207. He succeeds Odo in the 
primacy, 208. Portents respect¬ 
ing the birth of, 209. Another 
account of his early life, 270. 
Vindication of, from various 
charge*, 270. Pontificate of, 277. 
His effbrts I'or the reformation of 
the clergy, 280. Accusation of 
murder brought against, 289. 
Death in :i88,295. Character 
of, 290. 

St. Kbba, abbess of Coldingham, 
iii. 21.5. 

SL P’^lilthryda, the queen of I^frid, 
abbess of the monastery of the 
isle of p]l>, iii. 2H. 

St ^mund, archbishop of Cantor, 
bury; hi%education ; hi* reluct¬ 
ance accept of the primacy; 
his election to the primacy, iv. 
2.56. His attempts at the re¬ 
formation of the church, 2.57. 
His voluntary exile; his death, 
2.59. 

St Jtllfleda, abbess of Whitby, iii. 
21.5. 

St. Elizabeth, surnamed of Scho- 
nago, born in 1109, in the diocese 
of Trfevos ii. 299. Her protended 
rovi'lations r her death, 391. 

St. Elphege, . monk of the monafi- 
tery ol Dtorburst; his early life; 
ht‘ founds a monai^tery iit Bath, 
iii. 298. Conseerateil bishop 
of Winchester, ;?99. His auste¬ 
rities, .‘591- His elevation to the 
dignity of primate, 302. His 
.suM'rings and death, .‘K>4'. 

St Kmineren of I’oitier-, ii. lO.” 

St ICrnioiuld.i, abbess of the mo¬ 
nasteries of Sbeppey and Plly, iii. 
215. 

St. Ethelberga, abbess of the abbey 
of Barking, lii. 2;54. 

St. Etbelgiva, Hi. 204. 

St Etholwold, a native of Win- 
cliesAer; his early life; obtains 
the deaconry of Glastonbury; he 
f«tunds the monastery of Abing. 
don; made bishop of Winchester, 
iii. 282. 

St. Eusebius of Vcrcelli, i. 220. 

St. Faustus, the biographer of St. 
Manr, ii. 173. 

St. Francis of Assisi, founder of the 
Franciscans, i. 211. Hi., conver¬ 
sion, 212. His rule, 213. He 
founds the severest monasteries, 
214. His conversation with the 
sultan; his death, 216. The 
order of the Bridhrcn of Peni. 
tence founded by,3U8. The order 
of nuns, subject to St. Clair, 
foiimleu by, 399. 

St Frideswitha, iii. 217- 

0 0 4 * 
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8t. Gall, the monk of, author of a I 
hiaturv of Charletnagiu*; extract 
fVoin his works,ii. J.'n). Another 
extract from the work of, exhi. 
biting the credulity au<i supe> 
stithm of the country, 2^8. 

St. G«hu‘'•vi^ve, ii. 

St. 1 iermaiuis, ii. ItS). 

St. Gilbert of Setnpringham, born 
in KW-'i, presented wi^h the two 
livings of Somprinf'hani ami 'lor. 
rington, iv, 241. He foumls thir. 
tee>» double monasteries, 2+ ). His 
honourable conduct towards Tho- 
mas ft Hecket, 240. 

St. Godelef, one <»!* tho most cele¬ 
brated saint.snf thi* Nelhorland.s; 
her marriage with a fiemtsh no. 
bleman; Ix'comes tHe victim of 
ill usagi‘, ii. 2!»8. Hef* violent , 
death, 2»>!). 

St. Goimbold, abbot of Winchester, 
iii. 2a4. 

St. Gregory the Great, born at 
Rome in ; hi.s p.irentage; lie 
founds six mona^tone^ in Sicily, 

i, l!)2. Hes mis>ion to (’on.^tan- i 

tinoplc; InsIvoinibeson thebook 
of Job, Hi's epi.'lle to Nar.ses; 

his pastoral, 1;4. 'I'be llrst who 
introduireii singing into tlie ser. 
vice of the church, IfG. His 
death >iui>(t4''; his dialogues on j 
the life and miracles of St Ih-ne. t 
diet, l^G. His character of the I 
Loinbartls, 2Jb- 

Sl. Gregory of i’ours, his •original - 
name, (Jwirgius I'lorantiu.s; iiis ' 
early life. ii. 2.SO. Klecteil iM^hop 
of 'JViurs in ,07 >; J»e liefemis Sr. 1 
Pretextatus against (.’hilperic and j 
Fredogund; his eha'aeter and 
death in 2 ;> 2 . His works. 23 ^ 5 , 

An extract from hi.s Hi.storia ! 
Kcclesiastica, 2.'ik Extracts from 
hU wo^k.'^, illustrative of Ins dc. [ 
.criptivo powers, l-gir^lier 

extracts; his family, 23.8. His 
account of the sedition and »x- 
cesses committed in the nunnery 
of Poitiers. 2 5i>. 

St. Gregory of Utrecht, the man. 
tier in which be iMJcame connect- 
cd in the fortunes of St Boniface, 

ii. 263. An anecdote character¬ 
istic of his moderation; his 
death in 77(}, 264 

St. (ruthlake; hi5character,iii.2If). 

His predatory career, 22b. His 
creraetica) life, 22i. A legend 
respecting his tViendship with 
Ethelbald, king of Mercia; his 
death in 714, 226. 

St Hilda, abiKss of Whitby, iii. 


St Hildegarde, ii. .‘>01. 

St. Hildelita, abhes:. of the monaa- 
tery of Barking, lii. 2lo. 

St. Ina, king of the West Saxons ; 
laws of, in 7b. Founds the 
monastery of Gl.istonbury ; abdi¬ 
cation of, 232. His death, 2.:.3. 

St. Isidore, his eollection of ecclesi¬ 
astical laws, i. 24.’. 

St I..awrcncc, archbishop of (Can¬ 
terbury, trouldes during tlie 
primacy of, iii. 

St Leger, bishop '>1 Autun, ii. 15. 

St. T/ibamis,an l.i.^h.sli niis.sionary, 
ii. 2(4. 

St. Louis, king of Fram*e, marriage 
of, with .Vlargaii't of 
hi.s character, ii. f>~. Joins the 
cru.sade in Siria; Ins r.iptivity, 
and ransom ; he tlu* cross 

a sei'ond time, .'i-'. llis ecMle of 
laws, 74 , 

St. Ludger, a mi.-sioiiary of the 
Frisaiix ami S.i\oiis; a .story re¬ 
lated of the mother ol, i'UJ. His 
death, in Kn't. 2(i7. 

St ii. 2n.>. 

St. Maur, the monks of, i. lp.3, 

St. M.iur.siir-l.oire, the inontistery 
of, fuundeii, ii. 1. 

St. Maur.a diseiidr (P St. Bcnediet; 
a not.ible ins! met* of divim* 
favour relatcvl ot, hy.St, F.msfus, 

ii. 173. Ills mi".i<>n to I 'Moee, 
174. Miiack'.s a-•rilicd to, !7n. 

St. Mieb.iel, etmlid'Siti.il seerctary 
ami hiiitorian of (. iuirlemugiu', li. 

St. Niki.s of f'al.ibria, a Greek by 
bn til ; In.s miKlo of life, i. 2(li>. 
His death, ‘JOT. 

St. Norbert, founder of the order 
of the Premonstrateiisiaiis, liorn 
in IbHU, in the duehy of Clevcs; 
anecdote of, ii. Jbl. Elected 
archbi'bop of Magili luirg ; seve¬ 
nty of Ids instUuti', ii Vpti. 

St. (jdo, arclibUhop of Canterbury, 

iii. 2 . 34 . Hi.s early lite; Ins <‘X- 
einplary cominct, 27.7. Ilis sevts- 
rity towanls him.sdfaml others, 
257. Ilis death and character, 
2.71). 

St. Oldegario, anativcofBarcelona, 
first archbishop of Tarragona; 
hii tleath, i. 2«!). 

St. Oswald, king of Bcrnicia, iii. 
IHl. 

St Oswald, canon and dean of Win¬ 
chester, resigns his dignity and 
be<ioine?5 a Henediecino monk, iit 
279. Made archbishop of York. 
281, He founds the moua.stery or 
Kamitey, 288. His death, in 292, 
285. 
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St Oawtn, king of Dcira, his tragical 
foto. iii. 18^ 

St Otho, bishop of Bamberg, a na. 
tive of Sw4bia, ii. His mis¬ 
sion to Poiiiorania; return ol, to 
Bamberg, 277. 

St. Peter Damian, born at Ravenna, 
in i(K/7; l^econies bUhop of 
Ostia, and a cardinal; his fame 
as an exjKiunder of the Holy 
Scriptures, i. 2051. His death, in 
1072, 210. His c.haractci, 211. 

St Peter of Verona, i. 21H. 

St, I’oter Celestni, founder of the 
order which bears hi.s name, i. 
221 . 

St- IMegmund, archbishop of Can- 
ferhury, iii. 2.‘>4. 

St Protextatiis, bishop of Rome; 
hih dubious character; bis con¬ 
duct with re.'pct^t to Hrunehild, 
170. ilis assa.ssination, 171. 

St Haymundo of Penaiortja native ^ 
of Barcelona; bis virtue and 
learning; obtains tlie degree of 
dfn'tor and a professor’s chair at 
Bologna, i. ;114. Assumes the 
habit of the Dominicans; draws 
U|f the constitution for the Order 
of Mi*rey; bec*omes conf(*shor of 
Don .laynie, .'Jlo- His works; his 
ricatlu .111). 

.St. Raymuiulo Dully, born in Ma¬ 
jorca; his early life, i. .Slil. His 
conversion; he conipose.s his tirst 
work, the Ars Major, or Oeiie- 
ralia, He translat<'h several 
treatu<(‘s into Arxibic ; his 
reasonings on the 'J’rinity with 
the Mmns, .‘>17. He is stoned to 
death by the Moors; his cliarac- 
ter by himself, ;>18. 

St Kob(*rt, surnaiiMMt de Moleme, a 
gentlonum of Champagne, founds 
the (>r(U‘r of the CLstercians, at 
Catcai'x, ii. 28,‘>. Return of, to 
Moleme; his death, 284. 

St. Uob<*rt, a Cistercian monk, abbot , 
of a ('istercian monastery near I 
the 'I’yne, ii. 28.'). 

St. Romuald, founder of flic order 
of Cainahlula, i. 15)(l His conver. 
sioii, 15)7. His austerities, 1518. 
His death, 11)9. 

St. Rusticola, an extrxict referring 
to the close of her life, ii. 189. 

St Seine i Swiuanus) founds a ino- 
luisterv in Burgundy; an extract 
of his‘life, ii. IIK). 

St. Sexlnirga, abbess of the monas. 
teries of Shep|>ey and Ely, ill. 21.7. 

St. Stephen, the third abbot of the 
Cistercians, the first dignitary 
W'ho instituted chapters general, 
ii. 282. 


St. Sturm, a native of B-inonia, 
founds the monasteries of Hirs- 
ficld and Fulda, ii. 20.7. 

St. Sw'ithin, bishop of Winchester, 

• iii. 234. 

St Thoma,<. it Recket, born in Lon. 
don, in lllV; his }iarentage; his 
education; rapidity of his pro¬ 
motion; presented with thechan- 
cellor.shi)^ iv. 172. His vast and 
magnificent household; his fami. 
liarity wiih the king; his em« 
bassy to Paris; surprise of the 
P'rench at his iirinecly retinue, 
178. His able and beneficial ad- 
minUtratj<>n, 174. His ap}>oint- 
ment to the see of Canterbury, 
17.7. He vsigns the chancellor, 
.ship, 1^0. A remarkable change 
takes ]ilace in his conduct and 
character, 177. His austerities, 

178. I le institutes jiroceedings for 
the rci <»very of the church lands, 

179. He incurs the royal dis. 
])leasure, 182. Deprived of the 
manor of Rye and the cattle of 
Berkham]>stead. JS3. He consents 
to observe the “ customshe 
refubc-'s to sign the constitutions 
of Clarendon, i8d. Is summoned 
to appear before the ]>arlKuncnt 
at Northampton; the charKCo 
brought againsthim; hisdefence, 
188. Ills answer to the hisliops 
who came to ])reach submission 
to him, 19.3. His magnanimity 
and courage at his t)‘iul,l54. His 
flight, 197. His receidion by 
l.ouis \11. of France, i5»«. His 
ic-eeption liy the pope; assumes 
the CUti-jcaan habit in the mo¬ 
nastery oA’ont igny confiscation 
of his estates, 15)5». ^le sentence 
of coiiliscation and banishment 
pronounced against all who were 
connecteil with him by blood or 
lri#iu4.hip,20(). An unfortunate 
change takes place in his habits, 
opjfnons, and fetdings, 201. His 
interview with Henry 11., in a 

idow near Freitoille in Tou- 
raine,i?03. Duplicity of Henry IL 
towards him, 204. Return of, to 
England, 2(;8. Murder of, 210. 
A few observations on the cir¬ 
cumstances w'hich led to his fate, 
213. Canonisation of, 221. 

St Thomas A<|unius, born in 1225, 
in the Campania of Naples; his 
illustrious birth, i. 247. Becomes 
a Dominican monk ; he explains 
the Book of Sentences, by Feter 
the Lombard, 248. Obtains the 
degree of doctor; his tr''atis« 
in defence of his order; refusus 
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all ecclesiastical dignities; his 
death, in 1^4; anecdote of, 249. 
Author of Scriptural Exposi¬ 
tions, Dogmatical and Pniio- 
sophical 'lYeatise, his Sumn.a 
Thcolugiie, his Qusstiones, ^fiO. 

St. Turkctul, the venerable abl)Ot 
of Cnjyland, iil. 233. 

St. Ulric of Augsburg, ii. 21G. 

St Werborga, iii. 21o 

St. Wilfrid, born in Northumbria ; 
his piety and zeal, iii. ‘JMX Intro, 
duces the order of St. IleneiUct 
into England, 210. ('onsecrated 
bishop of Lindisfarne, 211. His 
exile; return of. to Northumbria; 
obtains successively the bishoprics 
of Hexham, Lind^farne, an<l 
York, 212. His death ; ^tiflerent 
opinions respoetiug, 21A 

St. vVilliain «>f the Do.'.ert, founder 
of the nxHia-sterv of (iello, 1 2S8. 

St Willibrod of Northumbria; his 
mi^.siot)n^y lalM>urs in IXunuark; 
his <leath,’ii. 194. 

St. Withberga, tii. 2I»J. 

St Wulfer, bishop of Sherburn, iii. 
2.14. 

St Wulfram, ii. 194. 

St Wulstan, bishop of Worcester; 
hi^ an.swer to a smod at West, 
minster Abb«‘y, before which he 
was summoneil to deliver up his 
pastoral stall’, iv. 139. 

St. Wunibald, ii. 2o.\ 

Siincho 1, king of Navarre, i, 279. 

Saiicho II., king of Navarre; liis 
coiKpiests, i 2^, 

Saticho III, king f*f Navarre, a«- 
sas.'^iu.ation ol’. i. 271. 

.Sanrho V., king of .Navarre, i. 

271 * 

Sanoho VI., king of Navarre, 
271. 

.Sancho II., king of Ca.stilo, assas- 
'’iimtiou of, i. 2ti2. 

Saucho HI., king of Ca.stila, i 2iv'>. 

Sancho H'.. the brave king of Cas¬ 
tile and Lckui, i. 2t>7. 

Sancho II., sovereign of rortugal, 
i. 281. 

fanebo Mudarra, duke of Gascony, 
li. 47. 

San Fernando, king of I^eon and 
Castile, canonisation of, in ld71 ; 
mir.jcles ascribcil to, i. 291. 

Saracens, invasion of Italy by, i. 2.7 
Their ravages, 110. 

Sarmatians, ii. 4. 

Savoy, i. 94. 

Saxons, extent of country occujhihI 
by, ii. 2!). An annual diet held 
by ; their ravages, 30. Laws of, 
respecting chastity, 1.38. Inva- 
Sion of Britain by, iii. 5. Seven 


kingdoms formed in Britain by, 9 
Wars of, with each other, lU. 

Scala, Antonio della, i. 07. 

Scala, Martino della, lord of Ve¬ 
rona, i. 100. 

Sralao, Della, the Esti of Ferrara, 
i. (>o. 

Scot, Michael, iv. .3.74. 

Sebastian, bishop of Salamanca, i. 
270. 

St*rgius III., |>ope, i. 14.7. 

SforzH, Francesco, lord, his brilliant 
suiTi'ss over the Venetians; in- 
gratitude of the Milanese to, 1 . 
71. 1 le deserts to the Venetians; 
he invests Milan ; recall of, by 
th(* Milanese, 72. 

Sforza, (ialeazzo, duke of Milan ; 
his character ; his murder, i. 72. 

Sieard, duke of liOinbardy, sulalues 
AmalH ; assassination of, i. 109. 

Sieard of Cremona, an historian, i. 
2.71, 

Sieard of I.oinbere.s, hi.s couvers- 
aiioii with the bishop of Albi on 
Maiiicha-uniMu, i. 2f)ii. 

Sicilian Vespers, the, i. 1 H. 

Sicilies, the Two, erwted into a 
kingdom, i 100. 

Sierra Leone, disc >very of, by the 
J’ortuguese, I. 2hl 

Sigehert, king of the Hiiniarii, li. " 

Sigeheri I., king of Au^ll.lSla, m. 
12 . 

SijM bori HI , king of Australia, ii. 
It 

JigelM'rl, king of Anstrasia, mar- 
r-age of, with Hruuelnid ; awas- 
..iiuition of, ii. )•>. 

.Sightrie, the Danish king of N’or- 
thinnbria, death of, iii. 2.'>. 

Sigisiiiund, king of Ibirgundv, 
elei’ted emperor of Oerniany, i» 
11.7. Ills iKTsecution ol the 
Hussites, Ibi. 

.Sixtus IV., |K>pe, i. 8.). 

Slavi, the, i. 9.>. 

Southey, Mr., an extract frotp hi.'i 
hi.st<»rj 0 / the church, iv. Ijtl. 

Spain, conquest of, by the .\rabs, ;. 
2.74 Ibvline and fall of various 
Molianimeilan • dynastie.s and 
priiieipa!-ties of, ‘i.'al. 'Hie Mo- 
hannneoans exiK'llerl from, 2.7 k. 
State of, under the Mohain- 
niedans, 2.79. 

Stag! rit<*, tile condemnation of, by 
the bishop ol St. Maur. li .>o7. 

State.s general, origin of, ii. KH. 

Stelami Porcan, i. 174. 

Stephen, count of lloiilogne, usurjis 
tfu* throne of hngland, iii. SH. 
Acknowle^lgo^ Henry l*lantage- 
iiel his successor; Ins death, 89. 

Stephen HI., i>ope, i. lk'>. 
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Stephen IX., pope, i. I4S. 

Stif^and, srchbishup of Canterbury, 
iv. l.'kh His simony; his deiM^ 
Kition, 1.37. 

Sussex, the Saxon kingdom of, 
founded in 477, iil 7. 

Swabians, ii. 3. 

Sweyn, king of Denmark, invades 
England, iii. 33. His second in¬ 
vasion, His death, 35. 

Switzerland, iL 120. 

Syagrius, a Roman governor, defeat 
and death of, ii. 7. 


T. 

Tancred of llauteville, •. HZ 

'I'aiHTed, count of Lucca, usurps 
the crown of the Sicilies; Ins 
death, i. 120. 

Tarik ben Zeyad, i. 2.'>8. 

'I'assilo, duke of Bavaria, found 
guilty and condeiniurd to death 
by the diet of Ingelheiro, for fa¬ 
vouring the revolt of the Saxons; 
his .sentence <-ommutotl, ii. 31. 

'JVmi)1ars,the Knights,abolishment 
of the «>rder of, ii. 7”. 

Theodora and Marozia, two patri¬ 
cian ladies, their dcjiravity; in¬ 
fluence of, in the election of 
popes, i. 14o. 

Theo<lulf, bibhop of Orleans, ii. 2.^4. 

Theudebert, king of Austrasia, ii. 
14. 

't'hibault I., count of Champagne, 
elected king of Navarre, i. 272. 

Thibauit II., king of Navarre, i. 
272. 

Thibauit, count of Champagne and 
Hrir*, ii. .77. 

Thierry, co-heir of the mouarcliy of 
I'Yanee and Burgundy, il. Id. 

I'bierrj I., duke of Lorraine, ii. 49. 

I'hierry 11., king of liurguudv, ii. 
14. 

Thierry 1II., king of Burgundy and 
Neustria, ii. 1.7. 

Thoulousc, the third canon of the 
council of, held in 1118, i. 299. 

Thuringians, ii. 10. 

Tiberius, extract fVoin the manu¬ 
script of, iv. 127. 

Tiepolo, Giacomo, doge of Venice, 
i. 102. 

Tovkctul, the chancellor, iii. 28. 

I'orkil, a Danish chief, iii. .34. 

Tortona, reduction of, by Fre¬ 
deric I.; rebuilt, i. ‘3(i. 

'Totila, king of the lombards, visit 
of, to St. Benedict, i. I8k 

Tourneys, comineiiceinent of, ii. 64. 

Towton, tlie battle of, iii. 141. 

Troyes, the treaty of, ii. 84. 
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Tuda, the first orthodox bishop ot 
l/indisfarnc, iii. 210 . 

Turner, Mr., iii. 17.7. 

Ttwany, republican .spirit of; con- 
VShtion between the Guelfs and 
Ghibclini's, i. S6. 

Turriani, i. (k>. 

Tyler, Wat, insurrection of, iv. 
274. 


Uflii founds the kingdom of East 
Anglia, iii. 8. 

Uladislas, king of Bohemia, ii. 119. 
Urban II., j>ope, L 159. 

^ Urban HI., pope, i. 160. 

Urban IV., )>^e, 1. 124. 

Urban V„ pope, i. 165. 

Urlian Vr, pope, his character, 167. 
His iiniirudcnce and cruelties; 
his death, i. 168. 

Urraca Donna, sovereign of Cas¬ 
tile and Leon, i. 262. 


V. 

Vandals, ii. 2. 

Vandoi.s, the, i. 292. 

Venice, origin, and carlyhistory of, 
i. 95. Peculiar constitution of; 
despotism of the doges, 97. - The 
eounoil of prt*gadi, 98. The 
gr.aiid council of 480 becoiiie.'i 
hereditary, 99. Change in the 
cnuMCi! of pregadi; th(> famous 
collection of ducal obligations, 
i(K>. Dissati.sfaidion ol tlie Ve¬ 
netians and th(‘dogGal the usurp¬ 
ation of the grand council, lol. 
Insurrectifln in, in 1.310; form¬ 
ation of the council of ten, 105. 
Go\ eminent of; aggrandisement 
of, Becomes subject to Au.v- 
tria, 108. 

Venantius Fnrtunatus, an Italian 
bis Vita S. Martini, i. 230. 

Viet<tf 11., pope, i. 148. 

Victor III., pojie, i. .38. 

Vigila, the monk, his account 01 
the origin of the kingdom of Na¬ 
varre, i. 270. 

Villani, i. 253. 

Vortigem, supreme sovereign of 
Britain at the time of the Saxon 
invasion, iii. 5. 

W. 

Wacc, Robert, a native of Jersey, 
born about the year 1124, author 
of the Roman dc Brut (Brutns), 
iv. 321. His legend relating to 
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Kichard the Good, duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, .*>'2^. Tlie Hunter and 
the Fair Spirit by, .>‘.’4. 

Wakelield, the battle of, iii. IMX 

Walafrid Strain), abbot of lU.’ho 
nau, his voluminous works, ii. 

Walid Abul Abbas, the calijih of 
Dainaarus. i. 1 ^ 04 . 

Walter Mapos, a I^tin i»ool, iv, 

* 

Waverlv, the abbey of, founded in 
11S8. IV. 2,'4. 

Woarmouth, the monastery of, 
founde<t by St. Ik'iiediet, bishop 
in ()74, iil IJH. 

Weueeslas, emperor of (Germany; 
hi.s deposition, ii. ll.>. ICrorts^^ 
Milan into a duehy, to remain 
hereditary in the' /aniily of the 
Visconti, lid. 

Westphalians, ii. .'^u. 

Wicklifle, Joim, born near Hirh- 
moixl. in York.shire ; bcconu 
innster of Italiol college, (Kford, 
iv. i'o7. His dl^pure^ with the | 
warden and fellow.- of t'af lierine’.* 
hall. ‘JikS. He is e\pelie«I; lie t 
aitack.s the po.'..^e>Mons oi the ( 
elcrgy. ‘2(»u doilriiies <*oti- j 

deimuHl by a symnl in London ; ; 
bis opinion of the Kiichari,-t,i'';i. j 
His death, 5,72. His tioetrines, 1 
27o. I 

Wittreiio 11., sovereign count of j 
Harceloiiii, i. 27-'*. j 

William 1., tlie Jiail, king of tl>o 1 
Two Sicilies, e.xooinmunication I 
of; riToncihalion of, witii the j 
pone; hi.N crimes, i. IbS. Foreign 
jHilicyof, UP. • I 


William II., the Good, king of the 
Two Sicilies, i. 119. 

William 1., duke of Normandy, 
conquest of England bv, i 
His character, iii. 83. His ecch‘- 
siastieal mlicv, 84. His temiKiral 
policy, 8.^. His death, 8<i. His 
jealousy of the Uoman court, iv. 
14.0. 

William 11., Rufus, his criminal 
exeessc.s, iv. 14t>. His )>uhey, J47. 
His (*eclehiastical |K)liry, 148. 

William, count of llolland, i. Itkf 

William of Malmesbury, iv. 2ti. 

Wisigoth-, .sovereignty of, founded, 
ii. o. K-tablUbment of, in Irani, 
ii. (). 

Witeiia-gcmot, an assembly of the 
state. 111 . f.'r. 

Witlired, king of Kent, laws ot, 
ere, king of Mercia, iii. lo 


y. 

Yoih'.s, the Uencdictinc hl^to 
1 . l.sl. 

Yu-sci hen Taxfin, founder of the 
tlyi-ii-iy of tlie .Ylniora^iiles, hi 
North-W(\stein .Africa, i. '.C'd 
Seizes the whole of Mohainme.lan 
Spam. 2.;7. 

7. 

Zouf/. themnperor. i d. 

7,c lo, diikeot JJeiieventum, i. b'S 

ZwentilMild, king of Moral ia. re- 
vtdt of, ii. 92. 
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GERMANIC EUROPE — continued. 


BOOK II. 

E N G I. A N D. 


CHAP. III. 

INTELr.ECTUAI. HISTORY OP THF, ANGLO-SAXON'S. 

I, AUTS OF THF. ANGLO-SAXONS.II. LITERATURE, ETC, IN THE 
ANGLO-SAXON TERIOO. - ArST, THEIR VERNACULAR LITERA¬ 

TURE, 1‘OETRY, HO.MILIES, ETC. I SECONDLY, THEIR LATIN 

LITERATURE.-GILDAS.-NENNIUS.—ST. ALDilELM, -»EJ>E* 

- ALCl'IN. - III. THEIR SCIENCE. - REDE. — BKIDFEKTH, 

-ALCUIN, ETC. 

When the Saxons arrived on the English coasts, they 
were among the most barbarous of the Germanic tribes. 
Unacquainted with the use of letters; savage in their 
habits; ignorant of the necessary arts of life ; and de¬ 
spising all except that of war: with no desires except 
such as, in their gratification, were injurious to public 
or individual prosperity; acknowledging no law, except 

VOL. IV. B 
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iiidiyidual will; and contemning more polished because 
more feeble nations; they were, in the truest sense of the 
word, barbkrians. Nor was their contact witli the 
Britons likely to benefit them. Tlie Britons were 
almost as rude as themselves : the last lingering traces 
of Roman civilisation were almost faded away, through 
the interminable wars which signalised the long decline 
of the empire ; and, even if the natives had been qua¬ 
lified to instruct their victors, an hostile spirit would 
for ever have kept the two j)eoplc separate. 'I’o Chris¬ 
tianity the Saxons were indebted, not only for the orna¬ 
mental, but for the useful arts of life ; not only for 
literature, but for science. '\V’'ithout the instructions of 
the missionaries, and that intercourse with the civilised 
continent which followed their conversion, they would 
have continued to live, like the wild beasts of the forests, 
the terror of their local habitations. Historians with 
more prejudice than information, or, perhaps, with a 
dishonesty superior to both, have not hesitatetl to con¬ 
demn the labours and views of the Roman missionaries; 
have deplored the subversion of the ancient British 
church; and regarded the arrival of the stranger.s as in 
every respect portentous of evil to this island. The 
truth, however, is, that to the Roman missionaries our 
ancestors were indebted for every thing that improves 
life, for their hopes of immortality, for their greatness, 
probably for their existence us a nalioii. The effects 
of this moral revolution were, indeed, vast, but suffi¬ 
ciently exjdicable. Hitherto the only path to distinc¬ 
tion lay in war: the use of arms, therefore, was the 
chief, almost the only branch of education ; and with 
such intensity had it been cultivated, ihiit the “ strife 
of spears” was loved even fitr its own sake, tind the 
human feelings completely forgotten. Hence, the 
noblest faculties of our nature had lain dormant, until 
religion called them forth. She indicated to tlie eye of 
ambition other fields than that of blood, other enjoy¬ 
ments than that of tossing the helpless infant on the 
point of the lance. By her precepts, by the preaching 
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and example of the missionaries, by intercommuni¬ 
cation with the civilised states of France and Italy, 
the character of the people was soon elevated; not 
only religion, but intellectual knowledge, began to he 
esteemed; in the cloister, all that could be learned at 
that period was prosecuted with eager study; and, in 
less than two centuries from the arrival of St. Augustine, 
.England could boast of a higher degree of mental cul¬ 
ture, — we use the comparison advisedly, — than any 
other European country. In some arts, indeed, she 
was below both Gaul and I taly; but in other objects of the 
inteUect, especially in literature, she had the undoubted 
superiority; a fact which has been acknowledged by 
the Irest foreign critics. Let us not forget, however, 
tliat, during the Anglo-Saxon period, knowledge was 
only in its infancy ; that, compared with its jiresent ad¬ 
vanced state, it was rude: but the efforts of a pcojrle 
emerging from barbarism is at all times an interesting 
subject of contemplation ; we apjilaud at every step ; we 
weigh the men and their circumstances ; and, if per¬ 
fection be not approached, the human mind is seen to 
vindicate its origin, its high destiny; to manifest its 
infinitely progressive powers. And we must bear in re¬ 
membrance, that, even respecting a nation but newly en¬ 
tered on the boundless career of improvement, some¬ 
thing useful may be discovered. In the first place, 
its inftuit concejttion will* be imjtressed with the sjiirit 
of the times: we shall see, and know, and feel, what 
our forefathers saw, and knew, and felt; and .shall 
thus revert to a scene of existence which, though 
widely different from the present, may not deserve con¬ 
tempt. In the second ])I.ace, if there are many truths, 
the full develo])ement of which depends on jnogressivc 
improvements, on the acuteness of the human intellect, 
and the aggregate'll treasures of human experience, there 
are many others, which, being in their nature eternal 
and immutable, are not affected by social 

accidents. IVe .say substantially; for, in the manner of 
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conception and of communication, evfjn truth may change. 
The material is the same, whateve’ »hape may be given 
to it. 

But general observations will convey no definite idea 
to the reader; and we shall proceed to glance at the 
state of Anglo-Saxon intellect under the three ordinary 
forms of its manifestation: — I. In the arts of life. 
II. In literature. III. In science. 

I. Arts op Lifp.. The first inventions of man will 
regard his actual wants ; nor, until these are satisfied, 
will he have leisure or inclination for comforts, still 
less for elegancies. Of these, the first concern his /bod, 
and the skill necessary to procure it. On the cultiva¬ 
tion of the ground, and the breeding of cattle, must 
every social edifice be reared. That agriculture and 
rural economy were much esteemed by the Saxons, is 
evident from the very names of their months.* 

Wolf-mnnat, or wolf-month ; so called because in that 
month (January) thewolveswere the most to be dreaded. 

Sprout-kele (February), from the sprouting of the 
kele-wort, the ordinary pot-herb of the Saxons. 

Leuct-rnonat (March) because the days were length¬ 
ening. 

Oster-monat (April), whether from the caHerly winds 
during that month, or from an ancient god(les.s, is per¬ 
haps doubtful. 

Tri-milki (jVIay), because tSie cows were now milked 
three times a day. 

Weyd-numat (June), because in this month the cattle 
were sent to wade in the marshes. 

Hcy.mojmt (July), hay month. 

Baru-monat (August), from the gathering of the 
harvest into the haras. 

Berst-moyiat (September), here or barley month. 

Wya-monat (October), wine month, when the grapes 
were pressed. 

’ • Till* names of thoir months, under the pagan system fas given by B'-de, 
Dc Kationo roituxirum, Opera, vol. ii.>, are sometimes iliflcTeut. Oil their 
converbiun, the pi^an names were changed into the agricultural 
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Wint or winden monat (November,) the wind month. 

Winter-monat (December), winter montji. 

In their pagan state, however, the Saxons, like the 
other Germanic tribes, cared little for agriculture; so 
that its improvements must be referred to the influence 
of Christianity, which inspired them with a taste for 
peaceful occupations. From the twelve plates published 
by the industrious Strutt, we are enabled to form a 
satisfactory idea of their rustic occupations. In Janu¬ 
ary, three men are busy with the plough: the one leads 
the oxen ; the second holds that instrument; the 
third scatters the seed in the furrow just made. The 
plough is of a ponderous rude construction, requiring 
four oxen to draw. In February, men are pruning 
their trees. In March, they are digging in the garden, 
and sowing or planting vegetables. In April, we no 
longer see the husbandman ; but we have the noble 
regaling his friends with banqueting and music, — an 
evident remnant of the old superstition which welcomed 
the near approach of the sun. May presents us with 
sheep-shearing; June, with corn-shearing ; July, with 
the lopping of branches ; August, with the cutting of 
barley ; September, with hunting ; October, with hawk¬ 
ing ; November, with husbandmen preparing their tools; 
December, with threshing and winnowing the corn. 
Most of these plates exhibit implements of the rudest 
character, and no great skill in their use.; yet they can¬ 
not fail to interest. They exhibit a social condition 
very different from that drawn by Tacitus, when every 
thing rural was beheld with contempt by the freeborn 
warrior. The sword had, indeed, been exchanged for 
the idoughshare; the spear for the shepherd’s crook. 
And let us not forget, that, if the utensils were rude, 
much was effected by them ; that labour supplied the 
place of mechanical skill. In agriculture, as in every 
other useful thing, the ecclesiastics were the instructors 
of the ]>eople. It was in a poor condition when the 
monks applied themselves to it. The great estates were 
cultivated by theowas, or slaves, who could not be ex. 

• B 3 
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pected to take much interest in their task: they worked 
with reluctance, and they wistfully looked for the 
setting sun. The lands bestowed on the monks were 
wild and desert, often marshy, or covered with wood ; 
yet, as they lay beyond the bounds of social haunts, 
they were peculiarly suited to the contemplative life of 
their new owners. As manual labour was still exer¬ 
cised, in conformity with the rule of St. Keiiedict, by 
the religious, they vigorously commenced their her¬ 
culean task, doubly inspired by the prospect of a com¬ 
fortable support, and by the motives of charity. In a 
short time the forests were felled, marshes drained, 
waste lands reclaimed, bridges erected, roads con¬ 
structed ; plentiful harvests started even from the fens 
of Lincolnshire, and waved even on the desert coast of 
-Northumberland. Their example stimulates! the in¬ 
dustry of the lay proprietors; and whatever iinjnove- 
inents they introduced, were soon adopteil throughout 
the island.* 

The jrroduce of the earth and the flesh of their 
domestic animals, especially of their brethren tlu' swine, 
appear to have continued the only diet of the Saxons, 
until the time of St. AV^ilfrid, who is said to have first 
taught the natives of Sussex the art of catching and 
cooking fish. Though this seems imjrrobable. there 
can be no doubt that fish was ^lot a general article of 
food before his time.t Afterwards it was |)lciitiful 
cnoagh. Of cels, especially, we reavl in abundance ; 
4000 were annually presented by the monks ( f llainsey 
to those of Peterborough ; and, in difTerent charters of 
grants made to monastic bodies, we read of rivers and 
bays where quantities were caught, varying from 2000 
to ( 30,000 annually. A dialogue, composed by Llfric, 
for the use of children learning the Latin tongue, ac¬ 
quaints us with some curious particulars: — 


* Bede, l)c llatione Tcmporuin (Opera, tom. ii. p. SI.) Tacitus, l>c 
Moribus Germaiioruin, p. IJ. Strutt, Horda An^'el C'yiuian, vol. i. p. 
Lingard, Antiquiticsof the Anglo-Saxon Church, p. lif. 
t Probably .St Wilfrid merely taught them to ti.sli with the wrt. 
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Fisherman, what gaincst thou by thine art?'" 

A. “ Big loaves, clothing, and money.** 

Q. ** How dost thou catch tlie fish ? ** • 

A. “ I ascend my vessel, and cast my net into the river. I 
also throw in a hook, a bait, and a rod.** 

Q. “ Suppose the fishes are unclean? ** 

A. I tlirow the unclean out, and take the clean for food.” 
Q,. “ Where dost thou sell the fish ? ” 

A. “ In the city.” 

Q. “ Wlio buys them ? ** 

A. The citizens. 1 cannot take so many as I could 
sell.** 

Q, “ What fishes dost thou catch.” 

A. Kels, haddocks, minnows, cel-poiits, skate, lampreys, 
and any thing else that swims in the river.” 

Q. “ Why dost thou not fish in the sea ? ** 

A. “ Sometimes I do, but not often; because, there, a great 
ship is necessary.” 

Q. “ Wliat dost thou take in the sea ? ** 

A. “ 11 errings, salmon, porpoises, sturgeons, oysters, crabs, 
muscles, winkles, cockles, flounders, })laice, lobsters, and such 
things.” 

Q.. ‘‘ Canst thou take a w’hale?” 

A. ‘‘ \o: it is dangerous to catch whales. It is safer to 
go into the river with my vessel, than to go with many sliips in 
<]uest of w hales.” 

Q. “ Why ? *’ 

A. “ Because it is more ])Ie.'isant to take fish wlijcli I can 
kill with one blow . Yet many catch w hales without danger, and 
then (hey receive a great price; but 1 dare not, such is my 
natural timidity.’* ^ 

The clicapncss of fisli accounts for its general use: 
by the jioor, flesh meat could not bo used as a general 
article of food, and the same may he said of fine wheat; 
barley bread was their ordinary support. Similar was 
the case as to the beverage : water or milk for the poor ; 
ale for the more easy in circumstances ; mead and wine 
for the rich. That wine was made in this country is 
indisputable. The emperor Probus first allowed to the 
Britons the cultivation of the gra])c; and Bede speaks 
of it as a common art. From ^Villiam of Malmesbury 
we learn that, even in his time, the wines of Gloucester¬ 
shire were little inferior to those of France. The fact 
. B 4 
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is confirmed by the seventh plate in Strutt’s collection, 
where graphs are gathered, put into a wine-press, and 
pressed out by two men. We may observe that the 
Saxons carried both eating and drinking to excess, — a 
defect derived from their Germanic source.* 

When the first W'ants of nature are supplied, man will 
pay some attention to comfort in his habitation. In 
the domentir. architecture of the Saxons, we find little to 
praise. Tlie houses even of nobles were of wood, as 
indeed were the temples and churches down to the latter 
half of the seventh century. Those of the rich appear 
to have been extensive enough ; but they long were 
rude, low, and uncomfortable. All these have long been 
swept away; and it is only from incidental hints that 
we can conceive some idea of their structure. The walls 
were of wood, with bricks or stone at the corners ; the 
roof consisted of branches of trees covered with thatch, 
an aperture being left in the centre for the transmission 
of smoke. Even the palace of the Nortlnnnbrian king 
appears to have consisted merely of a large hall, with 
two openings for door.s; but this was in more ancient 
times. The churches, forts, &c. alone will enable us to 
form any idea of the state of the art prior to the con¬ 
quest. That the only material known to the more an¬ 
cient Saxons was wood, is evident from their word to 
build, getymbrian, “ to make ^of wood,” which con¬ 
tinued to be their ordinary term when timber were 
replaced by stone walls. Thus the temple profaned by 
the high-priest Coifl t was of tliat material ; so also 
were the churches successively built by St. Augustine 
at Canterbury, and by St. Paulinus at York. In the 
earlier ages of Christianity, church architecture was far 
from uniform: the Scottish missionaries built in one 
way, the Irish in another. Thus Bede calls the churches 
built of split oak the Irish method ; the Scottish used 

* Wilholmus Malmeiburicnsis, Dc Pontificibus, lib. iv. Historia 

fcclesiastica Ang. lib. i cap. i. Kddius, Vita S. Wilfridi (apud ItoMaiuUstas, 
Acta $S. die Aprilis xxtv.) Turner, Anglo-Saxons, vol iii book 7. 
chap 3,4. 

t See VoL IIL page 177. 
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oaken planks. The Roman missionaries introduced the 
use of stone; but tliough the example was soon diffused 
throughout the country, the stone continued for some 
time longer to be unhewn and uncemented ; the work¬ 
manship to Ix! ponderous, and rude. But, from the in¬ 
tercourse of the Saxon ecclesiastics with the Continent, 
from the admiration which they must have felt at be. 
holding the still splendid remains of Rome, the art could 
not fail to improve. The men by whom this improve¬ 
ment was introduced into the southern provinces are 
not known ; but the names of Saints Wilfrid and 
Benedict Biscop the gratituile of the north has con¬ 
signed to posterity. 'I’he improvements which Benedict 
introduced into the architecture of the country, his in¬ 
troduction of cement and glass, we have already noticed. * 
The first attempt of Wilfrid was to restore and embellish 
the church of York, which had been originally founded 
by St. Paulinus, and afterwards rebuilt of rough stone. 
He strengthened the walls, and W'ashed them ; making 
them, according to Kddius, whiter than snow ; from the 
windows he removed the rude lattices of wood and linen 
curtains, which he replaced by glass; and over the roof 
he threw a covering of lead. At Ripon lie erected a 
new church from the foundations, and on it he was en¬ 
abled to display more taste and oven splendour. It had 
not oidy hewn stone; its^roof was supported by columns, 
and its entrances adorned by porticoes. ‘But the monas¬ 
tery of Hexltam exhibited the highest improvement of 
the art. Its foundations were deep; its stones were 
finely polished ; its walls and columns were lofty; and it 
had spiral winding stairs to the top of each tower. 
Such, in fact, was its splendour, that Eddius, who had 
been at Rome when he wiote St. Wilfrid's life, declared 
no building on this siile the Alps was equal to it. 
From the foundation of the monastery of Croyland t, 
whose massy piles of wood were driven into the fenny 
ground, we may infer that the art had made some pro- 


III. 


t Ibid, page 226. 
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gross. If, as we learn from GiraldusCambrensis,tlie stones 
used in the foundation of Peterborough church (Mid- 
hamstead) were so large that eight oxen could scarcely 
move one of them, we may form some conception of the 
enormous strength of these places. The church ol 
Ramsey, as described by the historian of that monastery, 
affords us no mean idea of Saxon enterprise ; the abbey 
of St. Alban’s, a foundation of the royal Offa, which 
struck the beholders with surprise, we may well believe 
to have been extensive, and even majestic; and West¬ 
minster Abbey, which owed its existence to the Confessor 
was not, as far as we can judge of it by Camden’s descrip¬ 
tion (taken from an ancient MS.), likely to injure the 
reputation of the country. But, if many of these edifices 
were vast and massive, they were doubtless destitute of 
symmetry and taste: our architectural glory must be 
referred to the thirteenth century.* 

T\\e f urnitnre of the Anglo-Saxon houses was clumsy 
and rude. Even the rich appear to have wanted many 
of the conveniences which are now' possessed by our in¬ 
ferior tradesmen. Yet there was often a grotesque 
mixture of meanness and magnificence. ^V'hile the walls 
were of wood, without tapestry or covering ; and while 
mean wooden benches were jdaced along them, there 
might be seen curtains of the most costly d(?scrii)tion, 
frequently embroidered with gold, and domestic vessels 
of gold and silver ; sometimes the very tables w'ere of 
the latter metal. The interior of the churches was 
much more magnificent. The walls were often covered 
with foreign paintings, or with rich tai)estry; the vessels 
displayed on solemn occasions were of the precious 
metals ; the altar sparkled with gold and jewels ; and 
the dress of the priests was beyond measure suj)erb. 
That the sacerdotal garments were most splendid, may 
be well conceived from the remains of those found a few 

• Bede, Historia Ecclcsiastica, lib. iv. cap. 10.; necnon Vita S. Cuth- 
bcrtl, p. ‘JC-i. Edtlius, Vita S. ‘Wilfridi, cap, Itl, 17. ‘2.“?. Willi(‘linus Malmes- 
l)nriun*is, l)c Pontilicibus, lib. iii. Ingulphus Croylamlensis, Hifitoria, p. 4. 
Historia lUincscyeiiMs, p.Strutt, llorUa Angel C'yniian, i. aJ, 
Liiigard, Aiituiuities, Appendix F. 
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years ago in the coffin of St. Cuthbert *; but we are 
startled when we read of the immense riches in the 
churches. In that of York were two altars entirely 
covered with gold and silver: one of them, in ad¬ 
dition, ornamented by a profusion of gems, supported 
a lofty crucifix of amazing value; while above blazed 
three ranges of lamps, all silver. The very books 
partook of this unsparing magnificence. By orders of 
St. Al^ilfrid, the four gospels were written on a purple 
ground, in letters of gold ; and, when finished, they were 
enclosed in a casket of the same metal, and presented to 
the monastic church of llipon. StiU more profuse than 
the patrons of the church at York was St. Ina, founder 
of the famous chapel at Glastonbury. 

“ Tills king Ilia,” says William of Blalmcsbury, “built 
also a cliapel of gold and silver, with ornaments and vases of 
tlie i.a.iie metals. The eonstnu'tion of the chapel reijuired 
'JOiK) pounds of silver ; that of the altar, 264 pounds of gold. 
'I'lie cull with the paten weighed 10 pounds, the cover above 
8, both solid gold. The candlesticks were of silver, weigh- 
itig 12', pounds; the covers of the gospels were of gold, above 
20 poutids iti weight; the altar vessels about 17 pounds; the 
golden ewer S; the silver vessel for holy water, 20; the 
images of Christ, his blessed mother, and of the twelve apos¬ 
tles, contaitied 17,1 in silver and .SH of gold. The pall for the 
altar and the iniestly vestments were interwoven with gold, 
atid cumiiiigly oriiainented with precious stones.” 

• 

The embroidered vestments were the work of the 
mins ; hut how so much gold and silver could bo col¬ 
lected, is inexplicable. The jjrcsents made to the pope 
and the people of Home were, as we have before scent, 
considerable; but they dwindle into insignificance when 
compared with those of the royal saint.:); 

The consideration of such workmanship necessarily 
leads us to that of mcrhanics and artimm. The pro- 

* Sf'o Kainc's St. Cnthlicrt. + Vol. IIL p. 322. 

t Hititoria AMnituni Wiremuthensiiim, p. 25:*5» &c. Alcuinus, 

3)0 r<>i>titi<*'bus lAvtosi.v Khoraconsis, verses 1224. 148S. Surely this 

aiulior has used apoct’s licoiu'o. Kddius, Vita S. Willridi, cap. 17. Wil- 
holinu.s Mahnoshiirioii.sis, I)e Aiitiquitatc (ilastonien.sis Kcclesiaz, p. 310. 
Dugdale, Munasticon AiigUcaimm, tom. i. {i. 40.104. 105. 222. 
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gress of these branches of industry must have been very 
slow; fiy anciently all mechanics were slaves, and 
slaves do not soon learn the ornamental arts of life. 
Probably, however, either the earlier manufacture was 
of foreign origin, or foreign artisans were encouraged to 
settle in our boroughs. From the earliest period the 
smith must have been necessary: we read of goldsmiths, 
silversmiths, coppersmiths; all of whom, in virtue of 
their callings, were held in high esteem, after their 
emancipation from the iron tyranny of their feudal lords, 
and their establi.shment in the royal boroughs, where 
they were immediately dependent on the monarch only. 
To mechanical pursuits ecclesiastics were much ad¬ 
dicted. St. Dunstan worked in all the metals; ho made 
organs and bells : and his friend St. Ethelwolf success¬ 
fully imitated his example. Other monks, some abbots, 
and even bishoi)a, were no less eager to show their skill. 
The exercise of manual industry was in fact an agrci'able 
relief to the monotony of a monastic life. Kor were 
the secular ecclesiastics ignorant of the same arts. In 
fact, a law of Edgar commands every i)riest *• to learn 
some handicraft, that knowleilge may he increased.” 
From the few remains, however, which time has spared, 
none of our ancestors appear to have been much distin¬ 
guished for .skill or taste ; their workmanship was ill- 
fa.shioned and rude; even thej^ coins are of the same un¬ 
finished character. M'hether glass-makingw.as brought to 
greater perfection, can never be ascertained ; the arts of 
weaving and embroiderycertainlywere. In embroidery the 
Anglo-Saxon ladies are acknowledged to have been un¬ 
rivalled. Nothing, indeed, can exceed their curious de¬ 
vices with the needle, which was made far to surpass the. 
shuttle. Even in these, however, there is much want 
of taste. Barbarous nations are fond of whatever is 
gaudy ; and none more so than the Saxons, But if a 
correct judgment would condemn their most ingenious 
manufactures, let us not mistake the infancy for the 
manhood of an art. Our ancestors were in many re¬ 
spects much more disadvantageously situated than the 
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inhabitants of Gaul or Italy. They had every thing to 
learn ; their fathers were as ignorant as themselves; nor 
were they surrounded by the remains of past>greatnes 3 . 
The Greek or the Roman, however he might have de¬ 
generated from the ancient glory of his country, could 
not fail to preserve the knowledge of some arts: with 
such models before him, splendid even in their decay, 
they could never entirely forget the principles of statuary, 
painting, or architecture ; but the wild Saxon, who had 
seen nothing but his own hut embosomed in the valley 
or the forest, had no such reminiscences to inspire 
him.* 

II. LiTERATURE.f The literature of the Anglo- 
Saxons may be divided into the vernacular and the 
Latin ; the domestic, and that of foreign growth. Each 
has a distinct character, and each shall be considered 
separately. 

1. IVhen the natural wants of a people are satisfied ; 
when the means of subsistence, and the arts which 
aft'ord comfort to life, are known and diffused, the 
mind will vindicate its celestial origin by exploring new 
and nobler paths of knowledge. It too has its wants, 
which, though posterior to the physical, exhibit them¬ 
selves in every nation emerging from barbarism. It would 
be difficult to mention a i)eople, even in the earlier stages 
of civilisation, wholly destitute of intellectual resource 
Even where the use of letters was unknown, traditional 
songs and legendary tales were eagerly received; they 
withdrew the mind from present scenes to others new, 
and therefore interesting : its present sphere of enjoy¬ 
ment is too limited to satisfy its cravings, and it rushes 
into the world of imagination. The infancy of every 
nation is distinguished by a love of the marvellous, which, 
indeed, retains its empire until reason, the offspring of 

♦ Chiefly the same aiithoritieft, with the addition of Turner, Angto- 
Saxons, voi. iii. p. &e., and of I.ingard. Antimiities, p. 142 See aifio 
th<* tw.) lives of St. Diinuta'in by tlio contemporary pric't aiul Oslicrn. 

t Inehulinjt Theology, whicli wa.< not yet a sctfnct\ but merely a branch 
of genera! lilctature. ' It bocaine a science hi ailcr-ages, through thesub- 
tlcticb of the schoolmen. 
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wider experience, teaches us that such things cannot be ; 
and W'hen once the bounds of possibility ai-e passed, cold 
will be our interest in any prospect, however glittering. 
Such songs, such traditional tales, the Saxons doubtless 
had before their conversion to Christianity ; incidentally, 
we have positive evidence of the fact: but not a trace 
remains of them; for, as they were of a pagan character, 
the zeal of the missionaries would endeavour to eradicate 
them from the memory of the people, liut the same 
principle of curiosity is irresistibly active; and if the 
path to its gratification was closed to it in one direction, 
it was, of necessity, opened in another. Songs of a 
character more kindred with the new hopes and feelings 
engendered by Christianity, began to lx: cultivated. 
Unfortunately, however, scarcely a vestige of them re¬ 
mains : some, indeed, there are, of a subsequent age; and 
from them, as well as from the hints derived from more 
ancient sources, we will endeavour to glance at the pro¬ 
gress of the vernacular literature, consisting of poetry in 
its origin, and of poetry and homilies combined, wdicn 
religion was more universally diffused among the jieople. 

The most ancient Saxon poet whose name time has 
spared, is also the author of the most ancient piece of 
poetry now extant. This was the Elder Caedmon, so 
called to distinguish him from a later jioet of that name. 
Him we shall introduce to the reader in the words of 

the venerable Bede. t 

« 

“ In the monastery of the same abbess* tliere was a eertaiii 
monk, remarkable for the divine grace which cniililcd him to 
compose songs, to the encouragement of religion and devotion; 
so that whatever he learned, through the translation of others, 
from the Holy Scriptures, tlmt he could turn into poetic words 
and metre of exceeding sweetness, in his native language, the 
English. By his songs the minds of many have Ic.iincd to 
despise the world, and to glow with the love of hc.ivenly 
things. Others, indeed, after him, in our religious nation, at¬ 
tempted to make verses, hut none were able to contend with 
him ; for he learned his art, not from men, nor by men, but 


• Whitby, the Monastery of St. Hilda. 
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received it as a gift from above. Wherefore he was unable 
to compose any thing of a frivolous or vain character, but 
such verses only as relate to religion, and become a religious 
tongue. While in his secular habit, until a mature age, he 
learned nothing of the art* Indeed, he had no taste for it: for 
sometimes, at a festive entertainment, when, for the sake of 
hilarity, the harp was brought, and all required to sing in their 
turns, he arose, left the tabi and returned home. On one 
occasion, when he acted in this manner, when he had left the 
hall of feasting and hastened to the stable to look after the 
cattle, wliich were this night conhded to him, and when at the 
proper lime he laid his limbs to rest, behold one appeared to 
him in his dream, saluted him, and, calling him 1)y name, said, 
* Caedmon, give me a song ! * He replied, ‘ I cannot sing, 
and for that reason I have retired hither.’ The man rejoined, 
‘ But thou must sing me something! ’ * What subject must I 

choose?* ‘ Choose that of the creation!’ Having received 
this command, he began immediately to sing verses in praise 
of God the Creator, which he had never heard before, and of 
which this is the sense: — * Now let us praise the Author of 
the heavenly kingdom, *the power of the Creator, the counsel 
of the Father of glory! For, as he is the eternal God, he is the 
Autlior of all marvellous things: he, the Guardian of the 
human race, first created the sky for the canopy, the earth for 
the habitation of the sons of men! * This, 1 say, is the mean¬ 
ing, not the order, of the words which he siing in his dream ; 
nor is it possible to translate songs, however excellent, from 
one language to another, without injuring their elegance or 
their majesty. Arising from sleep, he retained in his memory 
all that he had sung while in liis dream; and he soon added, in 
the same measure, many other verses worthy of God. The 
next morning, proccetling td the sheriff undet; whose jurisdic¬ 
tion lie lived, he related the gift which he had received; and 
being hr.iught to the abbess, he was commanded, in the pre¬ 
sence of many learned auditors, to rejiort his dream and his 
song, that all might judge what was the nature and what the 
origin of his gift: and all agreed that it was a gift from 
Heaven. And they translated for him a certain portion of 
Scripture, either history or doctrine, telling him to versify it if 
he could. Accepting the challenge, he departed ; and the next 
morning returned, to repeat the excellent song which he had 
been commanded to compose. Whence the abbess, admiring 
the grace of God witliin him, persuaded him to exchange the 
secular for the monastic habit, receiveil him into the brother¬ 
hood, and ordered that he should be instructed in holy scrip¬ 
ture. And whatever he had been able to learn by bearing, 
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he, pondering, and, like some animals, ruminating on it, turned 
it into a most harmonious poem, and, sweetly singing it, he 
made his teaehers his hearers. He sang on the creation of the 
world; on the departure of Israel from Egypt, and the entry 
into the promisetl land, and on many other histories in sacred 
scripture. He sang, too, the incarnation, the passion, the re¬ 
surrection and ascension of our Lord, the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, the preaching of the apostles ; and many were his sotigs 
on the terrible judgment to come, on the horrible pains of hell, 
on the pleasures of the celestial kingdom. To these he added 
many other strains on the divine mercy and judgment, in 
all of which he endeavoured to svithdraw men from tlie power 
of evil — to allure them to the love and practice of good 
deeds. For he was a man truly religious, humbly observing 
the regular discipline, and filled w ith a holy seal against those 
whom he saw remiss. Wherefore a suitable end crowned his 
life.”* 

It would not, perhaps, be difficult to account for the 
sudden inspiration of Caedmon on other grounds than 
those of celestial revelation f; buf our present business 
is rather with the subject than the man. Of the piece 
to which the Venerable alludes, a fragment has descended 
to us. For this we are indebted to his royal translator, 
Alfred, who, in the Saxon version of the Ecclesiastical 
History, professes to give ns the very words of the 
poet. It is in eighteen lines, which we give line by 
line, without the Saxon, — a language easy of acquire¬ 
ment, yet far from an ordinary accomplishment; — 

“ Now we should praise 
The Guardian of the heavenly kingdom. 

The Mighty Creator, 

And the thoughts of his mind. 

Glorious Father of his works ! 

As he, of every glory 
Eternal Lord, 

Established the beginning. 

So he first shaped 

The earth for the children of men. 

And the heavens for its canopy. 

• Bwte, Hifitoria Ecclesi.vstira Anclorum, lib. iv. cap. 24. 

+ Such legend* are not uncommon in the cloister. In Spain, according 
to the grave Ainbrosio de Morales, an ignorant monk, was once in a 
•imilar manner taught to read and to write toa 
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Holy Creator ! 

The middle region, 

The Guardian of mankind, , 

The Eternal Lord, 

Afterwards made 
The ground for men. 

Almighty Huler! 

Two circumstances will particularly strike the reader 
in this most literal version — tlie inversion and the pa¬ 
raphrasis, the two fundamental characters of all Anglo- 
Saxon poetry: the one is so great, as often to hide the 
sense; the other so extended, as almost to make us lose 
sight of the original idea. Deduct the phrases to ex¬ 
press the Deity, which occupy eight lines ; the three 
used for the creation ; three more to design the earth ; 
and we have fourteen lines of periphrasis. The whole 
eighteen do not convey an idea beyond the simple nar¬ 
ration of the first verse of Scripture, — In the beginning 
God created the henvens and the earth* 

But we must not thus briefly dismiss Caedmon. By 
Junius a poem was published, which he ascribed to that 
ancient monk ; but its paternity has been doubted by 
llickes: whether there be any ground for the scepti¬ 
cism is not very clear. It is a paraphrase on various 
narratives of the Old Testament, especially on the cre¬ 
ation ; and this is the first presumptive evidence that 
Caedmon is the author. iV second consists in the si¬ 
milarity, not only of construction, but of style and 
seutiineiit. AVe give a few verses from Mr. Turner’s 
translation : — 

There was not yet then here, 
except gloom like a cavern, 
any thing made. 

But the wide ground 
stood deep and dim 
for a new lordship, 
shapeless and unsuitable. 

a'Alfredus, HUtorU Kcclesiastica Saxonica; .Reddita, jx 5117. Turner, 
Anglo-Saxons, vol. hi. p, 

VOL. IV. C 
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On this with his eyes he glanced, 
the king stern in mind, 
and the joyless place beheld. 

He saw the dark cloulds 
perpetually pass 
black under the sky, 

Toid and waste ; 
till that this world's creation 
thro’ the word was done 
of the King of Glory. 

Here hrst made 
the Eternal I-ord, 
the Patron of all creatures, 
heaven and earth. 

He reared the sky, 
and this roomy land established 
with strong powers, 
i^mighty Ruler ! 

The earth was then yet 
with grass not green ; 
with the ocean covered, 
perpetually Ldack ; 
far and wider 
the desert ways. 

There was the glorv'^bright 
Spirit of the Heaven’s Wonder 
borne over the watery abyss 
with great ahuiulance. 

The Creator of angels conninaiidc<l, 
the Lord of life ! 
light to come fj^rth 
• over the roomy ground. 

Quickly was fulfilled 
the high King’s command : 
the sacred light came 
over the waste 
as the Artist ordered. 

Then separated 
the Governor of victory 
over the water-flood 
light from darkness, 
shade from shine : 
he made thetn both be named. 

Lord of life ! 

Light was first, 
tlirA>’ the Lord’s word. 
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called day: 

creation of bright splendour 
ple&scd well the Lord, , 

At the beginning, 
the birth of time, 
the (irst day. 

He saw the dark shade 

black spread itself 

over the wide ground, 

when time declined 

over the oblation-smoke of the earth. 

Tile Creator after separated 
from tile pure shine, 
our Maker, 
the first evening. 

To him ran at last 
a throng of dark clouds. 

To these tlie King himself 
gave the name of night: 
our Saviour 
these sejiarated. 

Afterwards, as an inheritance, 
the will of the Lord 
made and did it 
eternal over tlie earth. 

Nothing can equal the poverty of this description, — if 
tliat may he called description which consists only of 
vain repetition or paraphrastic amplifications of scrip¬ 
ture language. Such repetitions, such paraplrrastic 
amplifications, must have been peculiarly, acceptable to 
one who was not animated by a single spark of inven¬ 
tion. The subject was enough to call forth a flame, 
wherever genius glowed ; but Caedmon had none ; and, 
as we transcribe, the question continually recurs, what 
made this man the admiration of St. Hilda’s commu¬ 
nity Undoubtedly the charm must have consisted in 
his vocal powers. Ilude as was the age, we were pre- 
jiared to expect something better than this. If the 
learned reader wdll compare the paraphrase of Caedmon 
with the poems of St. Avitus of Vienne, who lived a 
century and a half before the Saxon, he will be sur- 
l)rised at the contrast: the one is all nakedness, rude, 
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sterik, unimpressive; the otlier often catches a gleam 
of the fire which glowed in the breast of A’irgil. The 
two, indeAl, were placed in very different situations: 
the Gallic prelate beheld the still-existing, however 
rapidly fading, traces of Roman genius and taste : 
though the spirit was dying, it had not yet departed. 
On the other hand, Gaedmon was illiterate: he was 
wholly unacquainted with ibe ancient stores of litera¬ 
ture ; nor, as his native mountains had never been irra¬ 
diated with the Roman genius, could he discover a 
glimpse of the departing light. Hut, after all due allow¬ 
ances are made for the disparity of circuinstanccs, we 
must still wonder at the contrast to which we have 
alluded.* 

After this specimen of .sacred poetry, we have no 
wish to notice the poem of Judith,— a paraphrase of 
that heroine’s history in one of the Apocryphal hooks,— 
or the other rude effusions of the sacred muse. 

In this state the Anglo-Sa.xon ]>oetry continued for 
two centuries. Both before and after Alfred, it was 
cultivated by all who had the taste for it, and it was 
always heard with applause. It formed the chief re¬ 
creation, not only at festive entertainments, but in the 
open air; so that our street singers may boast of a pro¬ 
fession somewhat older than is generally supposed. 
That St. Aldhelm, whose L%tin poetry we shall here¬ 
after mention, and who died early in the eighth cen¬ 
tury, composed ballads in the popular tongue, is expressly 
affirmed by Alfred and William of Malmesbury. By 
that monarch, who represents him as unrivalled, one 
ballad is mentioned so much a favourite with the public, 
that it was sung in the streets two centuries after the 
author’s death. William adds a characteristic feature 
of the times. Aldhelm, anxious to instruct his half- 
barbarous countrymen, and still more to reclaim them 
from their vices, took his station as a public singer on 


* Tiinior, Anglo-Saxons, iii. 318. See the l*oems of St. Avitiw in the 
BibllotJicca Patrum, tom. ^i. pars 1. See also Vol. 11. p. of the present 
work. 
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the public bridges and thoroughfares. When he saw 
that his auditors were attentive, he ingeniously turned 
the subject from profane to sacred things, and by so 
doing effected much good.— It was a book of Saxon 
poems which first induced Alfred to learn the then dif 
ticult, and, out of the cloister, uncommon art of read¬ 
ing. From songs IV'illiam of Malmesbury sometimes 
owns that he had derived his information ; and Uun- 
stan was charged with knowing the vain songs of his 
nation. In this latter case, indeed, the allusion is evi- 
ilently to metrical incantations, which had, doubtless, 
subsisted from the pagan times, (,'anute the Great, as 
he was one day sailing by tlie abbey of Ely, heard the 
distant chanting of the monks, and this j)etty incident 
struck a chord which vibrated witbm him. He in¬ 
stantly composed a Saxon song, the beginning of which 
has been preserved by the chroniclers of Ely : — 

Menily sang tiie monks in Ely 

VVIicn Canute tlie king was sailing by. 

How, niy knights, near to the land. 

And let us hear the brethren sing.” 

Finally, Ingulf, as well as Malmesbury, bears evidence 
to the existence of popular songs, which, indeed, appear 
to have been handed down from father to son with pe¬ 
culiar enthusiasm. Freqiaent fragments may be found 
in the Saxon ch.-onicle, not marked as verse, but incor¬ 
porated with the prose, so as not easily to be distin¬ 
guished from it. 'riuis, under the year <138, we have 
an account of king Athelstan’s victory, which, though 
at first view mere prose, on a closer inspection betrays 
its rhythm, and a language consecrated to the service of 
the muse.* 

♦ Of this celebrated king wo had, with much trouble, prepared a new 
translation, iliflcrinR evidently from (Jihson’s, 'rumor's, and Ingram's; 
when the one by Mr. I’riee, the accomplished ethtor of Warton’s History 
of Engiisl) Poetry, fell into our handff. In a moment we committed our 
own version to the flames, both because it had been made from faulty 
originals ;.(»il)son and Ingrami, and because Mr. Price is the first Saxon 
scholar who has uinicrstood the ori^iinal. In Jintiee to him we adopt both 
his version and his notOK, which display a critical ingenuity likely to 
interest cverv student in the language. Sec the Appendix. 

c 3 
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Under the year 975 we have another poem on the 
death of k<ng Edgar. 'VVe will not translate it. Like 
the preceding, it exhibits the muse in the homeliest 
garb ; nor does it contain sufficient of nature or feeling 
to redeem its rugged barbarity.* 

But the best effUsions of the Anglo-Saxon muse are 
not to be sought either in sacred literature or in the 
chronicles. Many compositions of an historical, ro¬ 
mantic, and miscellaneous character remain, far superior 
in merit to the preceding ; and their entire ]iublication 
would be a great boon to literature, since they would 
not only enable us to trace the history of our national 
poetry, but would throw great light on that of manners. 
From such fragments or collections as have already 
been published, we make two or three extracts, which 
wiU fully justify the assertion, that Kngland had verna¬ 
cular poets long before any other European country, and 
better than any other country down to the twelfth 
century. The jieriod when most of the Anglo-Saxon 
poems were written cannot be ascertained. So little 
has our ancient language been studied, that we have no 
critics capable of distinguishing the style of the seventh 
from that of 'the eleventh century. Unless, therefore, 
some internal allusion to historic ]icrsonages or manners 
guide us, we must remain in a chronological darkness 
that may be /ruly called Egyptian. Unfortunately, in 
the Saxon poems there are seldom such allusions; so 
that we cannot possibly ascertain the age of more than 
about four of them. One or two of them are supposed to 
have been written by Danish, not by Anglo-Saxon jmets ; 
but this is mere hypothesis : so nearly related were the 
two languages, that Dane or Angle could without dif¬ 
ficulty write in either dialect. The first specimen is 
evidently from an Anglo-Saxon poet—of one hostile to 
the barbarous Danes, whom he calls heathens and 
pirates. It is the death of Brithnoth; a eomposition 

• Wilhclmus Malmraburicnsis, Vita S, Alclelmi, p. .ai!).; nccnon Dc 
Rpgibusy pp. 45. 48. 101. Asscrius MuncviMisis Vita Klfrudi. Historia 
JJiensia, p. SOS. Ingulphus Croylandensis, Historia, pp. OH. Chronicon 
Saxonicum, ati. 938. 975, Turner, Angio>Saxon8, Ui &c. 
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that must doubtless be referred to the eleveuty century. 
From the Saxon chronicle we learn that B/ithnothj a 
celebrated Northumbrian earl, a patriot of unrivalled 
bravery, fell in 991^ in battle against the Danes, at 
Meldunc. The place is not, as all our critics have 
supposed, Maldon in Essex, but Meldon in Northum¬ 
berland. The following is a fragment: it belongs to a 
poem which has neither beginning nor end; but, as a 
j)icture of the times, — and it appears to have been 
written soon after the reign of Ethelred II.,—inde- 
pentlent of its poetical character, it cannot fail to be 
read with interest; — 

Death of Brithnothf 

** Wlien Brithnoth began to train his bands, he instructed 
the warriors in tlieir array and discipline, how they should 
stand, I»ow guide tlioir steeds: lie hade that they should hold 
llieir sliields riglit forward with firm grasp, and should not fear 
augiit. Soon as lie had arrayed his eager troops, he alighted 
amid his favourite band, the retainers of his household, whom 
he knew tlie most faithful of all. IVIeanvvliilc the herald of tlie 
vikings stood in his station : stoutly he called fortii, and, ad¬ 
vancing opposite, spake in these words to proclaim the threat- 
cnings of the private host, tlicir eml)assy to the earl; — * The 
seamen bold send me to thee; tliey bid me say thou must de¬ 
liver to them fortlivvith thy treasures for tliy saft*ty: better is it 
for you that ye should buy ytt* this warfare witli tribute, than, 
that we should wage so hard a conflict: it hoots not that we 
should slay each other. If ye will consent to this, we will 
ratify a peace with gold.’ ” 

Brithnoth, however, scorned to buy the friendship of 
the pirates. Upraising his buckler with the left hand, 
and shaking his lancc in his right, “ Hear, thou son of 
the deep, what this people say ; for tribute ye shall have 
our weapons. Herald of the ocean men ! deliver to thy 
people a message in return, a declaration of defiance ! ” 
The earl concluded by insultingly advising the Danes 

* Though the tranislation of Brithnoth hag been published by Mr. Cony- 
bearc in the IlUistrutions of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, that book is become too 
scarce to be purcliaged at any price. We condense that translation, and, 
in some slight respects, alter it 

G 4 
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not to skulk to their ships, hut to meet their enemy 
iftanfuUy. At this moment the two armies seem to have 
been separated by an estuary on the Nortliumbrian 
coast; and the tide was so high, that they could not 
immediately reach each other. Their impatience during 
this period is graphically described : if they could not 
cast the javelin across the stream, an arrow could be 
made to fly, aitd sometimes to do execution. At length the 
tide ebbed, so as to permit them to throw a hasty bridge 
—probably of long planks—over the now diniiidshed 
bed of the estuary.* b'or a few moments the passage 
was defended against the pirates ; but the earl, in the 
consciousness of his bravery, and the magnanimiiy of 
his character, soon suffered them to advance without 
hinderance. llis son, Al'ulfstan, who inherited his tear¬ 
less intrepidity no less than his generosity, cried out from 
the brink of the estuary, “ M’arriors, come on ! here is 
an open field for yon. Advance ijuicklv wdh all your 
might/ <iod only can know which of us is to remain 
master of the field of slaughter!” The I>anes needed 
little provocation to the combat; — 

“ Tlicn the wolve.s of sliiugliler advanced aentss tlic waters"; 
unimpeded the host of the vikings, passed over the river itiui its 
clear stream : the men of the seti earned llieir sldehls to the 
land, and horc their lindeti litiklers. 'I’hereagainst tlnse fierect 
ones Brithnoth and his warriors ^teod prepared ; he hade Ins 
men raise witlt tlieir shields the fence of" war, and to maintain 
themselves firndy .against llieir enemies. 'I'lie eoiitliet, the 
glory of the chiefs f, drew nigh : the hour was come wlien the 
doomed warriors must fall. Tlie shout arose; tlie ravens 
flocked together, and the etigle, greedy for his prey : a cry was on 
the earth. They darted from tlieir hands many a stout s|>eai ; 
the sharpened arrow flew ; the bows were continually henl; the 
buckler received the weapon’s point: keen was the figlit; on 
botli sides fell the brave ; the youths lay slain. Wiilfmaer was 
wounded; he sought rest from the battle; yea the kinsman of 

• Brieve kcaldan, litoratly to dr/t’nti the Itridge. Ihit if there were a 
bridge there already, why wait for tire rerediiig of the tide ? It doubtless 
means, as Mr, Conybeare suspeits, to establish a bridge—to throw .some 
beams or planks across the stream. 

+ Da waes foht neli, tir act getohte. May not the last member of the 
sentence also signify, the lino t.f chiefs i 
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Brithnoth, his sister’s son, was much mangled with the axe ; 
but for this meet reward was returned to the vikings.” 

• 

Anxious to revenge his nephew, Brithnoth encouraged 
his men to a terrific charge on the pirates ; but he 
himself was met by the Danish leader, who wounded 
him with a dart: he returned the wound, however, and, 
with a second thrust, pierced the pirate’s heart. “ Then 
was the earl blithe; the stern warrior laughed, and 
uttered thanks to his Creator for the work of that day, 
which the Lord had given him.”* The joy of Brith 
noth, however, was not to be long: he was pierced by a 
dart. But even in death he was not to be insulted; 
for when a pirate approached to plunder him of his 
jewels, he struck the fellow with his battle-axe such a 
blow, that he was glad to escape a second ; and even 
when his stitfening hand had no longer strength to grasp 
his weapon, he ba<le his men march forward with daunt¬ 
less hearts.t MTien he could no longer support himself 
standing or .sitting, — 

“ lie l()oke<l towards Iieaven : ’ I tliank tlicc. Lord of nations 
for all tlie prosiieritj' wldeli I hare enjoyed on earfli. Now, 
most mild (ire.ator ! miicli need have 1 that thou shouldst grant 
me thine aid, that my sold may take its departure in peace, and 
proceed to Thee, to thy keejiing. Lord of Angels' l et not, I 
leseech 'I'hec, the destrnetion of hell overwhelm it! ’ ” 

• 

Seeing the fall of their chief, some* of the Saxon 
thanes, even those who held land of him by military 
service, fled, leaving his corpse to be mangled by the 
victors. His domestics, however, were eager to avenge 
his fall. I'he exhortation of one of them, Alfwine, is 
characteristic of the people: — 

“ Let us now remember the times when we were wont to 
converse over our mead cups, when our wttrriors assembled in 
the hall, raised the boast around the benches. Now, in the fierce 
strife, let it be seen who is truly brave. Before you all will I 

* A tiniilar passage oecurs in the Chronicle of the Cid : — **Send tno 
another of your sons ; for 1 have killed two already, thanks be to God!” 

. t o On, Stanley, on! ” The poet, like his great Saxon predecessor, was 
true to human nature. 
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prove that I am descended from noble blood, from a high 
Mercian race — for Ealhelm was tiie ancestor of my sires, a 
skilful chief <and prosperous in the world. Never shall the 
thanes of tliis people have cause to reproach me that I sought a 
shelter from the condict, when iny chief lies mangled on the 
ground — ho, — heaviest of afflictions! — at once iiiy kinsman 
and my lord!” 

The exhortation of Alfwine infusetl new courage into 
the more devoted of the deceased Britlinoth’s vassals. 
Offa, shaking his ashen shaft, said, — 

“ How w'ell, Alfwine, hast thou encouraged our warriors, 
now that our chief lieth a corse, —our noble earl, on the c<dd 
ground. Needful is it that all of us shouhl aniniate each 
other to continue the strife, so long as we can grasp battle-axe, 
dart, or sword.” 

Another hero, Leofsuna, raising high his linden 
buckler, thus replied: — 

“ Pledge give I thee, that 1 will not flee one step, but that I 
will advance to avenge my beloved cbief. Never shall the 
steadfast warriors have need to reitro.icli me for want of steadi¬ 
ness; that when my lord is hra, I flee ehieftainless from the 
fight; but I will rush on the opposing weapons — the axe and 
the spear.” 

Leofsuna nobly fulfilled his pledge by immediately 
advancing against the victors. A fourth hero, lluunere, 
“ no sluggish .earl was he,” Tjrantlished his weapons, 
anil shouted alouil, “ Let not him care for life who hath 
to avenge a lord!” The battle was renewed with ten. 
fold vigour; cloven were bucklers, loudly clanged wea¬ 
pons, “ and the hauberk sang a strain of terror." Offa 
fell, but not until he had sent before him many men of 
the sea. “ Stern was the meeting; firmly stood the 
warriors, or fighting they sunk, exhausted with wounds. 
Brithwold spoke (he was an aged man) : he raised his 
shield, brandished his ashen spear, and said, — 

“ Our spirit shall be the hardier, our courage the keener, 
our heart the greater, tlie more our comrades fall. Here lieth 
our chief, all mangled — the brave one in the dust; fur ever 
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may he rue his shame wlio thinketh to fly from the strife of 
weapons. Old am I in years, yet will I not stir hence; but I 
expect to lie by the side of my lord — by thab much-loved 
man.” 

Godric, the son of Ethelgar, cheered them all to the 
conflict. “ Oft he poured forth his darts, and sped 
the death-spear against the pirates. He hewed and 
slaughtered them till they fell in tlie fight.” 

Here the fragment abruptly terminates. That Brith- 
noth was a character truly historic, rests not only on 
the Saxon chronicle, but on the Historia Elyensis, 
which is lavish in his praise, and minute in describing 
the battle of Mcldune. The fragment is as valuable 
as it is genuine. It has more strength than almost 
any other poetical relic of the Saxon times ; and it is 
remarkably free from that wearisome and unmeaning 
peri])hrasis which disfigures the metrical compositions of 
our ancestors. As a picture of manners, it is stiU more 
valuable. It proves—what some superficial enquirers 
into our early history have been so bold as to deny — 
that the feudal system had made considerable progress 
in this island long before the Norman conquest. How, 
indeed, it could escape the relations and obligations of 
that system, when other European nations were subject 
to them, — for Spain, though the fact has been denied, 
was in this respect situa^pd just like the Saxon king¬ 
dom, — nobody has thought proper to explain. The 
Normans might confirm, or even extend, but they could 
not introduce, a policy which was inherent in all the 
nations of Germanic origin.* 

Another fragment, the battle of Finsborough, we 
shall lay before the reader. This is not historic; it is 
evidently legendary, founded on some tradition which, 
though originally derived, perhaps, from a real transac¬ 
tion, had been greatly distorted by successive scalds. It 
aflbrds internal proof of a high antiquity, and of man¬ 
ners wholly pagan: — 

. «t Conybcarc's Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, Introduction, p. xc. 
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The Battle of Binisborough. 

« 

The sun had climb’d tlie eastern sky,-— 

But not by day the youthful band 
May hoar their leader’s battle cry, 

Nor yet in Finsbury’s fatal strand 
Tile warrior’s wiiiyed serpent fly; 

Pauses from blood the Ibeiiian’s hand, 

Nor strives he yet to lire you hall’s proud canopy. 

Sweetly sany the birds of iiiyht. 

The wakeful erieket ehirnip’d loud, 

And now the moon, serenely briyht, 

Was seen beJieatli the wanderiny eloiid ; 

Then roused him swift tlie deadly foe 
To deeds of slauyliter and of woe ; 

Now beiienth the javelin's stroke 
I’hc buckler’s n»as>Y circle rany. 

Anon the citaiiis t)f slumber broke 
Tliat eliiefctin yreat aufl yood, 
lie, whose high praise HIK every tongue. 

First in valour as in blood. 

Tile inateidess Ilenyist to the battle woke. 

Up rose in that eventful tide 
Full many a warrior brave ; 

And don’d ids armour’s yoUleii pride, 

Anil yii>t his ylitteriny glaive. 

At the high iialTs portal wide, 

F'oreinost of tlie noble b^nd, 

Siyvart and ^TLha proijdly stand : 

Where other pass the foe might find 
Ordlof watch’d with Guthlaf join’d ; 

Garidf, next with Hery speeil, 

Housed Guthere from the sluinberer’s bed. 

No care of dress their steps delayhl, 

Kach grasp’d in baste Ids shining blade. 

And fierce the brother warriors Hew 
To guard the hall’s high avenue. 

He that prides him in tiie Hyht 
Had joy’d to see that gallant sight. 

“ And now in accents loud 
The foeman’s chieftain bold and proud 
Sought what thane or battle lord 
At the high gate kept watch and ward; 
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‘ Sigvart is here, * the champion cried, 

* Sigvart oft in battle tried; 

Known to ail the warrior train, • 

Wliere spreads the Frizian’s wide domain. 

Now, chieftain, turn thee to the fight, 

Or yield thee to the Jutish might.* 

Soon the tented halls among 
Loud the din of slaughter rung: 

Closer now each hostile band 
Grasps the shield with eager hand, 

And many a chief is doom’d to feel 
Through helm and head the griding steel: 

First in that disastrous plain 
Guthlaf’s valiant son was slain: 

Where Garulf lies untimely dead 
Many a fated hero bled. 

Tliere to seek his destitted food, 

The dark and w'illow-pinion’d raven stood; 

And fhr around that field of blood 

The sw'onl’s dread radiance beam’d to heaven : 

It seem’d as though that morn had given 
All Finshurg to the ravening flame. 

Ne’er heani I yet of fight might claim 
A nobler or a sadder name. 

“At the high hall a chosen band, 
l^e.iders brave that shine afar. 

Full sixty sons of victory stand 
In all the golden pomp of w'ar: 

Little think they to forego 

The hall of mead ^r that proud foe. 

Five livelong days the battle sound • 

Was heard by Finsburg’s earth-raised mound j 
Yet undiminish’d and unqucU’d 
I'hat hero band the portal held ; 

'J'ill, bleeding from the scylding’s blade, 

The city*s lord his fear betray’d, 

And told, in accents of despair, 

Flow broken helm and corslet reft 
Defenceless to the stroke had left 
His head and bosom bare. 

Then sought the vanquish’d train relief, 

And safety for their wounded chief.* 

* Conybcarc’s Illustrations, p. 179. Wc must here observe, that the 
almve version is very far from literal: it is rather a paraphrase than a 
translation ; but it will certainly be found more pleasing than if it were 
nearly verbal 
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The Ruined JFall-Stone, 

The following fragment seems to be connected with 
the preceding; the Ruined Wall-Stone," with the 
destruction of Finsburgh : — 

“ Rear’d and wrought full workmanly, 

By earth’s old giant progeny. 

The Wall-Stone proudly stood. It fell 
When bower, and hall, and citadel, 

And lofty roof, and !)arrier gate, 

And tower and turret, bow’d to fate; 

And, wrapt in flames and drench’d in gore, 

The lofty burgh might stand no more. 

Beneath the Jute’s long-vanish’d reign 
Her masters ruled the subject plain ; 

But they have moulder’d side by side, 

The vassal crowd, the chieftain’s pride; 

And hard the grasp of earth’s embrace, 

That shrouds for ever all the race. 

So fade they, countless and unknown, 

The generations that are gi>ne. 

Fain from her lowers in spiry height, 

From l)owcr of prhlc and palace bright, 

Kchoing witli sliouts of warriors free. 

And the guy mead hall’s revelry ; 

Till fate’s stern hour and slaughter day 
Swept jn one ruin all away. 

And hurl’d in common silence all, 

War shout and voice of festival. 

Their towers of streiigtfi are humbled low, 

Their lialls of mirth waste ruins now, 

That seem to mourn, so siid and drear, 

Tiieir master’s blood-stain’d sepulchre. 

The purple bower of regal state 
Roofless and stain’d and desolate, 

Is scarce from meaner relics known, 

The fragments of the shatter’d town. * 

Here store of heroes, rich as bold, 

Elate of soul and bright with gold, 

Hon'd the proud garb of war that shone 
'With silvery band and precious stone. 

So march’d they once in gorgeous train 
In that high seat of wide domain. 

How firmly stood in massy proof 
The marble vault and fitted roof*; 

* Stan hofu stodan. A somewhat free translation t 
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Till, all resistless in its course, 

The fiery torrent roll’d its course; 

And the red wave and glaring flood • 

Swept all beneath its bosom broad.* 

But the noblest of all the Anglo-Saxon poems is that 
of Beowulf; which, in fact, may be regarded as the 
most extraordinary production of the middle ages. It 
is the first attempt at epic or heroic poetry extant in 
any vernacular language of Europe. Whether it was 
written by a Dane or an Anglo-Saxon, can never, per¬ 
haps, be proved ; but that it was written by an inha¬ 
bitant of East Anglia, the peculiar seat of the Danes 
during the tenth century, seems undoubted. Whether it 
were a Dane or an Anglo-Saxon of that province, might, 
at first view, appear easy of solution from interval evi¬ 
dence alone ; but such was the similarity of the two dia¬ 
lects, that either was perfectly intelligible to the other. 
It was, in fact, far easier for an ancient Dane to write in 
Anglo-Saxon, than for a modern one to write in Swedish, 
or a Spaniard in Portuguese. Probably, however, the 
Danes of East Angliagenerally used the vernacular dialect 
of the island. Wc think the author was a Dane, because 
the ]>oem exhibits an acquaintance with the history and 
tradition of the Jutes and Finns which no native could well 
possess ; and an attachment to the people and scenes of 
the Jutish peninsula whilh no Anglo-Saxon could feel. 
AVhat confirms this supposition, is the fact that the 
work contains none of those allusions to Anglo-Saxon 
history or manners which we might expect from a native. 
Yet Dr. Thorkelin, the editor of the only edition yet 
publislicd t, is certainly wrong in ascribing it to a native 
of Denmark. In the first place, such a one was not 
likely even to know the dialett of this kingdom, much 
less to write in it with so much ease and purity. In 
the second place, the author was evidently a Christian ; 
yet Christianity was not the established religion of Den- 


♦ Conybeare’s Illustrations, p. 251. Like the fomer extract, exc^d. 
ingly periphrastic. f Copenhagen, 1815. 
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mark prior to the reign of Canute the Great. Christians, 
indeed, there were in it a century before, but they were 
confined tcf the lowest of the people ; and even they, as 
we may perceive from the life of St. Anscar *, easily 
reverted to their former idolatry. AVe know from the 
most unquestionable authority that the Danes who in¬ 
vaded this country in Alfred’s reign were all pagans; 
tliat, at a period much later, one of the Danish sove¬ 
reigns had been compelled to fly from his indignant 
subject merely because he had embraced the new reli¬ 
gion; and that, even so late as 1012, when St. Eljthege 
suffered martyrdom *, there was scarcely a Christian in 
the Danish camp — not one except the few individuals 
whom he himself had converted. It was one of C’aimte’s 
first cares to send English missionaries to convert his 
hereditary subjects. Now, the only !MS. remaining of 
this curidhs poem is Itelieved to be as old as the tei^k. 
century, long before the faith of llirist was diffnSetl’ln 
Denmark : but even if jk be a century later, this fact 
need not change our opinion as to it.s antiquity. M’ho 
will venture to assert that it is the original — that it is 
not a transcription from.a more ancient copy ? These 
two reasons — the language of the poem, and the 
Christianity of the author ; reasons which none of our 
critics appear to have wscighed — afford us the strongest 
possible presumption that it (;puld not be compo.sed by 
a native of the Scandinavian kingdom. The jtresump- 
tion is equally strong that the author could not be an 
Anglo-Saxon. It is, in fact, the work of one whose 
mind was remarkably conversant with the yet lingering 
traditions of paganism ; traditions which, to a native, 
whose ancestors during four centuries had professed 
Christianity, must have, long ceased to be known. 
For these reasons, we may, we think, safely ascribe it 
to some immediate descendant of the Danes, who in 
the reign of Alfred had liecn allowed to settle in East 


* See his life in Vol. 11. of this work. 
+ See Vol. 111. i>. JO-1. 
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Anglia, and who, we know, had been persuaded to re¬ 
ceive baptism. But that, even in the time of St. Odo, 
Christianity was not universally dominant irf that pro¬ 
vince, is sufficiently proved by the fact that his father 
was a. pagan, and that he himself was disinherited for 
what no doubt the fierce old Dane considered his apos¬ 
tasy.* Still there can be no doubt that many of the 
inhabitants were true to the faith which they had so 
recently embraced. Among them, we think,/aras the 
author of Jirowii/f, whose mind, however, bears all 
the marks of a recent change of faith. In fact, he 
seems better acquainted with the spirit and traditions 
of the religion he had abandoned than of that he had 
embraced, t— So much for the country of the greatest 
poet that e\cr wrote in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. The 
hi.story of the poem itself is soon related. The MS., 
which is in the Cotton library, was first noticed by 
Wanley ; but such is the indifference of the English 
public to literature, that, though it was cursorily noticed 
by VV'arton it excited the. serious attention of no 
scholar, until Mr. 'i’urner, in his valuable History of 
the Anglo-Saxons, gave an analysis of it. Tliat ana¬ 
lysis, however, is by no means a satisfactory one ; for, 
btisides omitting the more interesting poi tiotis of the 
work, it is given in a style so rugged and barren, so 
inferior to that of the original, that it is exceedingly 
repulsive to -‘’le mere English reader. tJreat Homer 
himself would ook very tiinple, if so translated, — may 
we not substiiute, if so done? — into any other lan¬ 
guage. But this analysis has the still greater fault of 
confounding the events and the order of time, and 
thereiiy of distorting the whole course of the poem. 
The same objections will not wholly apply, to the sub- 

• Soo the life of St. CWo, Vol III. p. 0.'5I. 

+ We liiy »o ot: the arhitraiy assumption either that the Saxon 
poorn Is :t translation from a Dani.sh ori Inal, or that it is toutxicti on a 
more ariciviit work in our own ancient laniruajtc. We think the areuTnent<< 
wc have adilueed are suflicieiit to account lor tlic )>agan spirit of the 

t History of English Poetry, vol. i. 

VOL. IV. D 
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sequent version by Mr. Taylor *, since it is more like 
modern English than that of Mr. Turner. Yet it is no! 
only brief/and therefore unsatisfactory; but the translate! 
is open to the more serious charge of having utterlj 
failed to comjirehend either the thread or the circum- 
stances of the narrative, whicli, in fact, he has sc 
strangely confounded as to render inexplicable. It is 
therefore, worse than useless. Lastly, Mr. (^onybeare i 
has given us an analysis, which, though much les; 
literal, is better than either of the jireceding, because 
as it occu]>ies six times more space than Mr. Taylor’s 
it is much the more complete ; in reality, it is the onl; 
notice of this very curious work at all deserving th 
name of analysis. Still it has one gre.at defect, — U i 
not alu-a;is faithful: sometimes it is rather a paraphrase 
or even an imitation, than a translation. Disgusted b; 
the rugged inverted language of his predecessors, Ms 
Conybeare evidently resolved to take the opposite ex 
treme,— to make his version free, in onler that it migl: 
be more elegant. Hence, as we are much dissatisHe 
with the first two, and do not altogether approve of th 
last, we will attempt a new analysis from the origina 
to as great an extent as our very confined limits wi 
permit. ’ M'e may premise that the edition of 'J'horke 
lit! is so full of blunders that it cannot safely be fo 
lowed ; for which reason wr avail ourselves, as inuc 
as we can, df the copious e.xtracts given us by jM 
Conybeare. + 

The poem of Beowulf is in forty-three catitos, pre 
ceded by an introduction, in which the )>raises of 
chieftain of the great Skiold family are recordeil. i 
Canto I. we are introduced to his descendant llrothga 
a king in Denmark at a time when that country w 
jiossessed by several reguli, all apparently sprung fro 
some common ancestor. Though at the time the poe 
opens he was advanced in years, he had been renowni 

♦ HUtoric Survey of German I’ootrv, vol. i p. 7S, 

+ Illustrations of AnKlo.S.ixon l'<H*try, p. (K), 

i Autlioriiu's, ThorkeUn'* BtKfwiilf. 'i'urner’# Ang1o.Saxons. Taylc 
HUtoric Survey. Conybeare'a lllufttratlom. 
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in his youth and manhood, both for his victories and for 
the construction of a famous palace, or “ mead-hall,” 
in which he entertained his warriors, and distributed 
his royal gifts. This hall, which was named Hertha, 
was widely celebrated in those days; there he was eager 
to bestow on old and young, on all except the mob 
and strolling vagabonds, the things which God had given 
him.” The manners of the times are well described in 
this and other passages ; how, as he distributed his 
gifts, and the mead cup went roun<l, the joyful hall 
resounded with revelry and the poet's harp. The bard 
was well versed in ancient lore ; he could sing of men 
from the first origin of time. Sometimes he attempted 
a loftier strain, and sang how the Almighty had made 
the shining earth, encomjtassed by the flowing sea ; how 
the glorious One had set on high the sun and moon to 
enlighten the inhabitants ; how He had adorned all re¬ 
gions with trees and leaves, and fruits and flowers ; how 
He had breathed life into all things. But the royal 
guests were not to enjoy unmolested the festive hour or 
the miiistrers song. There was a powerful being, a 
I'ell demon, who abode in mists, and fens, and dark¬ 
ness, or raged fearful over the wiltl wastes of .lutland. 
This was Grendel, a gigantic magician, descetided fron 
Cain ; and, therefore, as lying under the curse of 
Heaven, exiled to the cheerless misty fens of this pen¬ 
insula. 'I'he demon envied the hapitiness of man, and 
above all bated the Goths, who had deitrived the an¬ 
cient Jutes of their habitations.* The sounds of joy 
wh.ich reached him in his dark abode raised to fury the 
storm of hate within him, and he resolved to destroy at 
midnight the sleeping nobles of Hrothgar. Accordingly, 
at that hour, when the Danes, “ after the quaffing of 
their beer,” were reposing in “ the lofty mansion,” the 
grim fiend stalked into the spacious apartment, and 
having with savage joy slain thirty of the ethelings, re- 


• Many antiqnanans have Btranpoly confounded tho Ooths and tlie 
Jutcfi, wiio, so far from being the saiD.c people, were for centurie* here. 
Uitary ettemieb. 

i> 2 
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turned to his mysterious abode. The consternation of 
the king and court tiie following morning was of course 
unspeakable ; but how could they reach the supernatural 
murderer, who had sometimes been seen by mortal eyes 
flitting over the waste ? From the obscure language of 
Canto 11. we may infer that Grendel paid, during trvelve 
winters, frequent visits with the same purjrose and the 
same success to the princely walls of Ilrothgar. The 
king was in despair ; nor was his sorrow much assuaged 
by the murmurs of his people, who seemetl to suspect, 
not very unreasonably, that he must have been (trivy to 
the nocturnal fate of so many victims. Canto 111.— The 
new's of tliis disaster and of llrothgar’s despair reached 
the ears of Beowulf, the hero of the poem. Who 
Beowulf was, is not easy to discover. He is called the 
“'I’hegnof lliglac, mighty among the Goths and his 
mother was a princess of Higlac's house ; but where 
the kingdom of Higlac was siiuated it would be vain to 
enquire. Beowulf caused a shi]) to be piepared, with 
which he might pass over “ the path of the swan,” and 
aid the careworn Hrothgar. TIk' sldj) was made ready, 
and he chose fifteen of his bravest warriors to accom¬ 
pany him. Having filled it with the weapons of war 
as it floated under the protecting clift's, they embarked, 
and sought the recesses of the deep, where, driven hy the 
favouring winds, the ship, kke a sea-bird, pursued its 
rapid way. Before the evening of the second day they 
descried land, its sun-lighted cliff' amt hills. They .soon 
disembarked, moored their vessel to t!ie shore, clad 
themselves in their warlike garb, and gave thanks to 
God for so prosperous a passage. Tliey were descried 
from his watclitower hy the warden of the coast, 
who wondered what this hostile appearance could mean. 
He mounted his horse, rode down to the shore, and 
in a manner somewhat Homeric enquired, “ Who are 
ye who thus in arms have directed your vessel over 
the watery way to these shores ? Know that I am the 
warden of this coast, lest any hostile ship should insult 
the country of the Dane." In the midst of his speech 
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the minister of Hrothgar seems to have suddenly strpt, 
surprised at the noble appearance of Beowulf.^ “ Never 
have 1 seen a chief on land more martial than your 
leader. Much used to arms is he, as well his fair and 
noble look bespeaks him !” Before these “ wanderers 
of the sea” proceeded farther in the Danish'territory, 
he besought them to tell him whence they came, and 
what was tlieir purpose. Canto IV.—Beowulf replied, 
that they were of (iothic race, the warriors of lliglac; 
that he was of noble descent, the son of Egtheow, a 
thane famed for wisdom in his day ; that their purpose 
was peaceful ; it was to seek the son of Ilealfden 
(llrothgar), and to defend him and his people against 
the mysterious enemy of the skiolding, which nightly 
carried destruction into the halls of the king. After 
this expianation they were welcomed by the old warden, 
who allowed them to proceed. ('antoV.—The way, we 
are told, was paved with stone, — a degree of civilisation 
which seems scarcely reconcilable with the description 
of the times. They liastened along it, shining in their 
armour, which clanged as they strode ; and on reaching 
the towers of Ilertha, they hung their ample shields 
against the wall, and sat down. They were accosted by 
one of Ilrothgar’s guards, Wulfgar, who seems at first 
to have doubted whether their purpose was peaceful or . 
hostile ; but his susjricion? were soon dispelled. This 
guard, we are incidentally informed, was of VVendla or 
Vandalic race, and much renowned for his wisdom and 
valour : he promised to bear the message of the stranger 
to the king : — 

“ I will acquaint the friendly king of the Danes, the noble 
Shioldung, the giver of bracelets, tiie illustrious ruler, with thy 
voyage and message; and quickly will 1 bring back to thee 
such answer as his goodness may vouchsafe.” 

So Wulfgar entered the hall, where Hrothgar, “ old 
and bald,” was sitting in the midst of his warriors. 
Canto VI.—Having learned the name and business of 
his new guest, the king observed that he knew Beowulf 
D 3 
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when a child, as the son of the noble Egtheow, who had 
married a ^princess of his own house ; that fame repre¬ 
sented his strength as equal to that of thirty men ; that 
his arrival seemed to be the work of Heaven ; that he 
and his companions should be welcomed with open 
arms, ancT that noble should be his reward if he could 
free tlie country from the dreaded Orendel. In con¬ 
formity with his commands, Beowulf and his com¬ 
panions are introduced. 'J'hc address of this hero, who, 
in a manner characteristic of an age when, as much 
depended on a single arm, a single hero might be 
allowed to boast^ is not destitute of dramatic effect. 

“ Kirig Mrolhgar, hail! Of lliglac ])t*hold the kinsman 
and tlio Ihegn ; nor few nor small are the deeds which 1 have 
wrou.i'lit in niy prime, lii my own country have 1 learned the 
wrong done thee by this Clrendel. ^Mariners si»y tliat tins noble 
hall, after the evening sun falls hil w the sky, has !>cen shorn 
of certain inmates. So by my followers, brave men and wise, 
liavc I !)een urged to seek thee, Hrolhgar, for they sure know 
iny prowess; they have seen me return dyed in blood from 
conflict with tlK* enemy, wljen in my giasp live valiant Jutes at 
once compressed, were hurled beneath the waves. And now 
am I ready to engage with this malignant Grendel; alone will 
I assail him. I have heard, indeed, that on this (ietiton's skin 
no mortnJ weapon can inflict a wound ; but for this 1 care not; 
fur without swortl or ample shield, I will essay tliecombat, and 
hopeful to win the praise of iny^liege lord lliglac. Trusting 
to my hands alone will I go against this enemy, and strive 
for life or death ; the fierce witli the fierce, and then let Heaven 
dcciile wluither of the two shall fall. If the weinl sisters call 
77i(’, fail not, king Mrothgar, to bring myl)loocly corpse, and let 
each passer-by add, without a tear or sigh, a stone to my fu¬ 
neral barrow*, enclosed within the circle. No need is there that 
thou shouldst long pay my corpse the mournful rites. If 
Hilda call me, save from my spoils, and send to royal lliglac 
the precious mail which guards my breast, the noble art of 
AVcland. And now ready am I, befall what may.*’ * 

Canto VII.—Hrothgar expresses his gratitude for 
the seasonable offer, praises the hero and his father, 
and next proceeds to relate the bloody deeds of Grendel. 


* Thorkelin, Beowulf, p. 1—36. Conybeare, p. 8S—86. 
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“ Often have my heroes, when inspired by the cup, 
resolved to wait in the festive hall, well armed and bold, 
dark Grendel’s coming. Alas ! at dawn of* day this 
hall of mead, this royal palace was stained with blood, 
all its benches horrible with the stiffened gore.” He 
invited the heroes to be seated at the festive board,—the 
never-failing enjoyment of all the Germanic chiefs. The 
palace of every king in his “ mead-hall,” and of his 
liberality in other respects, we may form an idea from 
his being significantly called “ the giver of bracelets.” 
Cantos VIII. and IX. are very characteristic of the 
times ; while the nobles were at table, before the mon¬ 
arch joined them, Hunferth, a minister of Hrothgar, 
already jealous of Beowulf’s favour with his master, 
taunts the hero with his piratical exploits,—a profes¬ 
sion which was fortunately becoming disreputable, even 
to the savage Scandinavians, and tells him that, if he 
dare to engage the Grendel, he may bid adieu to light 
and life. Beowulf receives the taunt in good humour ; 
ascribes it to the mead cup ; and, to diminish the rash, 
ness of the projected enterprise, relates some marvellous 
deeds which he had accomplished. In the midst of the 
debate, the king enters, accompanied by his queen 
Wealtheowa. “ She, encircled with gold, mindful of 
her high descent, greeted the warrior in the hall ; the 
royal lady gave the cup »to the noblest of the East 
Danes.” She praised her guest as she gtaciously pre¬ 
sented the mead, and expressed her gratitude to Heaven 
that a warrior was arrived from whom such things 
were to be hoped. Beowulf replied to her courtesy, 
and asserted his resolution of engaging in the combat: 
she then proceeded smiling to her seat by the side of 
her royal husband ; the cup continued to flow, the song 
to arise, the revelry to increase, until Hrothgar, who, 
though a barbarian, was not unmindful of the decorum 
becoming his station, arose, committed to Beowulf the 
defence of his palace during the night, and retired to 
rest. Canto X.—Beowulf now disarms, delivers his 
mail, helmet and sword to an attendant, with the ex. 
i> 4 
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pression of his conviction that they could be of no use 
to him, and laid himself down to rest, in the midst of 
his friend^. They seem at first to have been terribly 
alarmed, that tins Grcndel would surprise them, and 
that they should see their country no more ; but in a 
little while sleep was more powerful than ap])rchension, 
and all were buried in unconsciousness, save one. 

Canto XL introduces us to this mysterious being : 
we attempt the scene in blank verse, prose being scarcely 
admissible here. 

Over (lie moor, beneath Iiis misty hills 

The (irondel stalk'd, — the fioini by luaven accursed • — 

Aiul well In* lio]>od, this foe to human-kind, 

Witliin that lofty hall to •“oiyc his victims. 

In darkness wrapt, tlio silent fiend approach’d, 
tJntil that festive liall, that golden seat 
Of liigh-born wariiors, rich with goldi ts strewn, 

Itefore him lay. N*»U’ tliis the only time 
Tliat he the courts of princely Ilrothgar sought. 

But never in the diiys of yon* had he 

I.eaders more bravt*. or thanes more dauntless found 

Than in that hall reposed. 


Onward lie stalk’d, 

Tliat being joyless. Swift the wrallifid fiend 
With arm of migiit the massive imiwarks rent. 

That vainly stopt his entrance. O'er the floor 
With shining stones resplendent strode the fiend; 
Dark was.Jiis mood, and terrible the flame, 

Which from his lurid eyt balls flash'd around. 

Many tlie sleepers in that festive hall, 

By friendship, or by nearer kindred join'd : 

Great was the demon’s joy ; for well lie thought, 

Tliat prowler awful, ere morning dawn’d 
Of each the soul and frame to rend asunder. 

Grim was his smile, to ste the banr|iK't spread, 

It sccm*d as if, obedient to his wish, 

Fortune that night so many victims sent 
To please his gory tooth. 

Ill purpose firm 

Higlac’s brave kinsman watch'd ; and much he mused 
How he within his sudden grasp might close 
The bated foe. Nor sluggish was the Grendel; 
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In former visits little had it cost 
To seize his sleeiuiig victims, and their hones 
lo crush exultingly, while from the veins , 
The purple current stream’d. I5nt of the limbs 
Lifeless and manjrled, feet and hands alone 
Became liis horrid repast. 


Near he drew, 

And with his hands the w'aking chieftain siizcd, 

On couch reclined. Hut swifter rose the tliane, 

And in his sudden j^rasp, the demon dash’d 
Against tlie lloor resplendent. Sore disniay'd, 

Tile Grendel felt that in his wanderings 
'J’hroughout the regions of the middle earth, 

Never had stronger man his grasj) assail’d. 

In terror sudileii, much the monster wish’d 
To llee precipitate; in darkness wrapt, 

To seek the shelter of his demon home.” * 

But the monster was not allowed thus easily to 
escape ; lie was still grappled hy Beowulf, and though 
he often eludeil the grasp, which was certainly one of 
iron, since it left strange marks on his flesh, he could 
not for some time escape from the hall. 'The conflict 
between the two combatants was so fierce, that the poet 
wonders how the hall could bear the concussion ; it 
must have fallen, he says, had it not been firmly girt 
around with iron ; the sounds raised by the (lemon 
reach(‘d even the W'ardens on the castle wall, “ who 
dreaded much to hear the howling of the enemy.” 
“ No sounds of triumph they, raised by the captive of 
hell, as he felt the iron grasp of the strongest of man¬ 
kind.” Canto Xll .—“ At length the demon’s body bore 
marks of the conflict; his shoulder presented a ghastly 
wound, his limbs were loosed, his joints forced from their 

• Thorkelin, Reowulf, p. Saxon text in Conybearo, p. 96—101. 

If the reader will <.pcii the trant-latinns of ’l'urm*r and Tayhir, he will be 
surprined at their tlirtoronce from the one above. The former evidently 
gave the poem a very hasty glance; the latter has scarcely coinpreliemleU 
any part of it. Rut who will detract from Mr. 'J'urner’s merits as a Saxon 
TCholar What student does not owe him a debt of gratitude ? The tM>em 
is a very obscure one so indeed are all the Saxon poems —nor should 
vre have had courage to venture on a new analysis from Thorkelin^i 
edition alone. 'To Mr Coi>yb(>arc is the world obi«ged for the first in¬ 
telligible view of this curious relic. How came Mr. Tavior to publish hU 
very inaccurate onc/our years after the appearance of Mr. Conybeare’s f 
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sockets. At length, too, he was able to seek his joyless 
home, the morasses of the mountain;” but sorrowfully 
he fled, “ for well he knew that his end was near.” 
If indeed we understand the passage right, he appears 
to have left one arm behind him, which Beowulf pre¬ 
served as a trophy of his victory.* 

The next six cantos are chiefly occupied with the 
rejoicings of Hrothgar's court, on the defeat of the 
Grendel, in the firm persuasion that he would return no 
more, and on the rewards lavishly bestowed on the vic¬ 
tor. Over these festive scenes, adorned by the never- 
failing accompaniments, the bardic song and the mead 
cup, we take a spring ; they arc every where much the 
same, from Homer’s days to Beowulf's; enlivene<l some¬ 
times, indeed, by the digression of the poet's song, but 
in the present case that e|iisode is so obscure — relating 
apparently to a successful expedition once undertaken 
against tlie Finns — that we willingly leave it. Canto 
XIX. introduces us to another demon, — a female this 
time, the mother of (Jrendel, who, eager to revenge the 
death of her son, stalks at midnight into the hall to glut 
herself with victims. But her ])ower was inferior to 
her son’s : though Beowulf was not sleeping there, the 
warriors seized their arms and put her to flight. 
The old lady, however, resolved to do some mischief, 
carries bodily off Eschere, one«-of Hrothgar’s favourite 
thanes. Canto XX.—The next morning we have another 
picture of the king’s grief, who refuses to hear of con¬ 
solation, until Beowulf engages to storm the monster’s 
den, to kill both (he could not know that Grendel was 
dead), and thus rid his royal friend of all future appre¬ 
hension, or else perish in the attempt. Hrothgar tells 
him that the two demons had been seen roaming over 
the moors, and that their habitation was not far distant. 

“ There that foul spirit, howling as the w'olves. 

Holds, by the perilous passage of the fen, 

Uude crag, and trackless steep, his dark abode ; 


* Thorkclin's Beowulf. Conybcare'i Saxon text, ubi lupra. 
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Then from the headlong cliff rolls arrowy down 
The fiery stream, whose wild and wondrous waves 
The fragrant and fast-rooted wood o’erlmngs, 

Spreading them o’er, as with the warrior’s helm. 

Tliere nightly may’st thou see a sight of dread. 

The flood of living flame.” 

The place, too, was further defended by storm, and 
hurricane, and magic charm. Canto XXI.— But nothing 
could shake Beowulf, who sagely observed, that man 
must once die; that the time when was of very little 
consequence, provided he did such deeds as must be ap¬ 
proved by Heaven. He swore that he would pursue the 
fiend to the deepest caverns of the earth, to the im¬ 
penetrable shades of the forests, even to the depths of 
the ocean. The grateful Hrothgar orders a chosen 
band to be prepared, and, mounting his steed, conducts 
Beowulf towards the mysterious abode: — 

“ And now the heroes trod 
The mountain pass, a steep and uncouth way, 

By cliff and cavern’d rock that housed within 
Tlie monsters of the flood: before them sped 
Tour chosen guides, and track'd the uncertain road. 
Now paused they where the pine-grove clad 
The hoar rock’s brow, a dark and joyless shade; 
Troublous and blood-stain’d roll’d the stream below, 
Sorrow and dread w'ere on the Scylding’s host, 

I n each man’s hreasiadeep working; for tliey saw 
(In that rude cliff, young Eschere’s iifhngled head. 

Now blew the signal horn, and the stout thanes 
Address’d themselves to battle; for that strand 
Was held by many a fell and uncouth foe, 

Monster, and worm, and dragon, of the deep.” • 

There were other monsters besides Grendel and his 
mother, but not having the human form : these, which 
inhabited the lake, were destroyed, and dragged to the 
beach. It was evident that the old beldame fiend was 
in the depths of the abyss. But Beowulf remembered 
his promise, and he resolved to plunge into it. Being 

* These are Mr. Conybeare’s lines, and we are afraid out unpractised 
attempts mutt look very simple betide them. 
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well armed — with a helmet which had been made by 
magic hands, by the celelirated dwarfs of Scandinavian 
mythology,*which bade defiance to every weapon ; and 
with a sword no less magical, called Hrunting, — and 
having addressed a few woials to Ilrothgar, whom he 
might see no more (Canto XXII ), the hero iduiiged 
into the deep abyss. The mother fiend, from her 
fathomless haunts, quickly perceived that some mortal 
had entered the lake. She ascended, and dragged him 
to the very bottom. Here it might be supposed his 
life would soon be terminated ; but, no! he found, to 
his surprise, that the element had no effect on him, and 
that the assaults of the monsters hy whom the she- 
fiend was defended were as innocent. He was now, 
however, in the place where he saw the fire light 
brightly shine with its deep rays;” and where his 
sword, Hrunting, that had never yet failed him, proved 
of no avail,— no more than it would on the magic hide 
of (irendel. In anger, he cast it from him, and re¬ 
newed the contest with his arms alone, liul though he 
grappled powerfully, and for a long perio<l, his strength, 
at last, began to give way — proiiably, because the old 
hag was in her natural element, — and she struck him 
a tremendous blow, which must have been fatal had 
nothing but liis armour, excellent as it was, defended 
him: but he had also the 'protection of fate; for 
(Canto XXII r.), at this critical moment, a huge sword 
descended the flood : — 

“ Kald swcord Eotenisc,” 

“ An old Jutinh sword,” for Eotenisc may be so ren¬ 
dered ; and by the Jutes we are to understand the old 
magic race of the giants. '• Beowulf looked at the 
weapon ; but it was greater than any other man could 
have wielded in battle: good and shining, it was truly 
a giant’s work.” He instantly seized it, and wielded it 
with so much vigour, that he soon drove it through the 
old beldame’s neck, and ended her accursed existence. 
At this moment “ a light suddenly shone, light from 
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below, as if the glorious lamp of heaven were there.” 
Tlie victor, now enlightened in his path, sought on 
every side for Grendel, wliose corpse he found. One 
blow with his magic weapon severed the head from the 
body ; and the blood wliich flowed from it, and from 
the body of the mother, rose to the sttrface of the lake, 
making both king and warriors naturally fear that all 
was over with their champion. In this conviction 
Hrothgar sorrowfully returned “ to the banquet;” but 
Beowulf’s faithful companions remained, and had soon 
the gratification to perceive the victor iiiieige, with the 
monster’s head, from the deep abyss. A new portent 
amazed them: the very sword which he had used, and 
which was dri]>ping with blood, melted — such was the 
force of the venom — and fell, in a liquid state, on the 
ground, nothing remaining except the hilt. On every 
side the enchantment was finished; the hurricane sub¬ 
sided ; the dashing waves fell to complete calmness. 
The warriors now returned to the court of Hrothgar, 
four being required to bear the head of Grendel, which 
was triumphantly borne into the “ hall of mead.” The 
six following cantos are occupied with the rejoicings of 
the king, his grateful presents, his festive entertain¬ 
ments, and the return of Beowulf to the court of 
Higlac, where, of course, endless feasting awaited him. 
He 1 elates to his liege 4ord his late exploits, not for¬ 
getting to extol himself; and he is rewarded by the gift 
,if .an eai'dom, with 7000 vassals. In Canto XXX. we 
find that, on the death of Higlac and his son, who ap¬ 
pear to have fallen in battle, Beowulf was called to the 
throne of the Scylfings.* 

It might here be expected that the poem would end: 
but, no! there yet remain thirteen cantos, or about one 
third of the whole ; — a portion less poetical, perhaps, 
but in the same wild strain, in the same perfect ac¬ 
cordance with the Scaldic manner. But the hero’s next 
adventure is reserved to the fiftieth year of his reign, 

• Thf.rkeUn’s Beowulf, p. 5S<»136 Saxon text in Conybeare, down to 
page lU. 
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when, as he must necessarily be weakened by age, he 
can suffer no great dishonour by being killed. His 
reign was |*rosperous and happy, until “ the wanderer 
of the gloomy night, the fire dragon came.” This 
dragon had a den in some wild place not far from 
Beowulf s capital, — a barrow, defended not only by 
it, but by a supernatural everlasting fire, and fille<l 
with countless treasures, over which tlic monster brooded.* 
During “ ."()() winters ” the fire dragon had been 
peaceable, but some of Beowulf’s subjects iiaving 
taken advantage of its sleep to plunder a portibn of 
the treasures, the indignant monster began to make 
nocturnal <lepredations to the very walls of the city, 
laying waste the country, and destroying every living 
thing that fell in his way- Nay, the tire whicf» he 
breathed threatened to melt the very walls, as it hail 
already consumed the fairest mea<l-luill ” of tlie king. 
In tliis emergency, cooped u]) as the inliabitants were 
within towers which promised, ere long, to avail them 
little, lleowulf resolved to deliver them, or to perish in 
the attempt. 

“ All damillf'^s then, and stern !)eneatli his siiield, 
l lie hero rose, and toward the roeky eliM’ 

Hore gallantly in helm and mail of proof; 

Jn om* man’s strengllj (m»i sneii the eo«a»d’s art) 
Conlitiing. No" tliat fakrie might he spy, 
lie that Vo oft had in the eraslj of arms 
Done gootlly serviee. 

I'irm rose the stone-wrought vault, a Uving stream 
Hurst from tlie harrow, re<l with eeasele>s ilame, 

'I'hat turret glou’d; nor lived there soul of man 
!Might tempt the dread ahyss, nor feel its rage. 

So watch’tl tlie hre-drake o’er Ins hoard — and now 
Deep from his labouring breast the indignant (Joth 
Gave utterance to tlie war cry. lioud and clear 
Heneath the hoar stone rang the defeuning sound, 

* The ela'-sieal reenter will rcr<illcct the expe<litinn of the Argonauts. 
That herpfiits or dragons wafelioil (>%(‘r cxhaiistleioi treasurer wa* the 
universal l)i-hef M-amliiiaviaii iijiiives, wliose cradh' «as prolinbly the 

region where J.i'on lunde I. See Snxo (irnnuunlicus^ hb. ii 1'he same 
opinion was cuiinuon tu the Kgyplians, the Tersians, the Arabians, and 
other nations. 
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And strife uprose: — the watcher of the gold 
Had mark’d the voice of man. First from his lair, 
Shaking firm earth, and vomiting, as he st^de, 

A foul and fiery blast, the monster came. 

Yet stood beneath the barrow’s lofty side 
The Goth’s unshaken chainj)ion, and opposed 
To that infuriate foe Ills full-orb’d sliield. 

Tlien ll»e good war king bared his trenchant blade; 

, 'J'lied was its edge of old, the stranger’s drexid. 

And keen to work tl>e foul aggressor’s woe.” 

A .contest commenced, when — 

The kingly Gotli 

Heur’d high his sword ami smote llie grisly foe; 

Ihit the dark steel ujmn the unyielding mail 
Fell imj)otent, nor served its niaster’s need, 

Now at lus utmost peril. Nor less that stroke 
'lo luadd’ning mood the bai row’’s warder roused j 
Out hurst the flame of strife, the hlazc of war 
IJeam’d Iiorribly; still no triumph won the Goth, 

Still fail’d his keen brand in the uncfjual fray 
(So wonted not tliai tried and trusty steel) ; 

Kow fain would Kgdieow’s galhanl son retreat, 

And ebange that battle-plain for tower and town.” 

Tlic royal attendants, instead of assisting their mas¬ 
ter, eitlier fled, or eontiiiued inactive s])ectators. One 
of them, however, W'iglaf^ when he thought of the rich 
domain he had received from the king, «nd the vassal 
homage wliicli he owed, resolved, as in duty bound, to 
aid him. He seized his helmet, his shield, and his 
sword, and, rushing through the fiery stream, bid the 
king perceive that his faithful thane was present, while 
he firmly assailed the dragon. In the end, the king 
pierced the monster to the heart; but, in the conflict, 
lie had received a wound, which now burned furiously, 
and clearly announced his immediate death. In his last 
moments, however, he was gratified with the boundless 
treasures which were found by Wiglaf in the barrow. 
His last words were characteristic: — 
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“ Old am I now. but in my youth liave won 

And shared the treasured gold. Now thanks be thine 
Slernal Father, gloiious Lord of all! 

Thanks from tby creature's lips, for that his eye 
Hath seen those hoarded spoils ; for that his hand. 

Ere yet thy doom o’ertake him, hath achieved 
To his loved people’s weal this rich be()uest. 

“ And now 

Short while I tarry Iierc — when I am gone, 
liid them upon yon headland’s summit rear 
A lofty mound by Kona’s sea-girt eliH'; 

So shall my p;‘Ople hold to af-er-iiines 
'I’heir chieftain’s memory, and the mariners 
’J’liat tlrive afar to sea, (d’t as tliey ptiss, 

Shall point to IJeowulf’s tond>.” 

After presenting Wiglaf, whom he nominated hii 
heir, with the ornaments of royalty, and his own ar- 
mour, he bade him reign prosperously : — 

“ For ihon alone art left of all our kin. 

The voice of Heaven to their eternal tloom. 

Save ilice, hatii smmnnn’d all the Scylding's race ; 

And, lo ! 1 join my fathers.” 

The remaining cantos are occupied with the clectior 
of Wiglaf, the funeral of IJeowulf, and the dt.sscriptior 
of the treasures left hy the fire-drake.* 

Such is ail extremely brief, and^therefore, imperfee 
view of this very curious poem. That it should so lonf 
have remained unnoticed, containing as it does not onh 
imaginative desciiplions of a very high order, hut per¬ 
petual allusions to the ancient opinions of our Saxot 
ancestors, might surprise us, if we did not know tha 
hitherto scarcely any attention has been paid to thei: 
literature. The Record Coinini.ssion may slowly accu. 
raulate useless rubbish —meagre dates and facts, whicl 
even the antiquary will not consult, — but neither go. 
vernment nor people, neither univeisity nor literar 
club, will bring to light the mouldering relics of othe 
days. Many poems still remain, among which the 

* Thorkeitir« Beowulf, p. Coiiybcarc'* lliuKtrations, p GS—7! 
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Metrical Chronicle of Britain^ supposed to have been 
written by Layaman, a priest on the Severn, early in 
the thirteenth century, is said to be not ^the least 
remarkable. This, however, we have not seen, and we 
will offer no opinion concerning it; except to express 
our regret that it has not yet been published. A learned 
Dane w’ould have presented us with this and many other 
treasures, had we allowed him. Let us hear his lan¬ 
guage as to Beowulf: — 

“ This poem, thougli published abroad fifteen years ago, 
where it has excited considerable attention, seems almost un¬ 
known to tlie English literary world. And yet it is the earliest 
known attempt, in any vernacular dialect of modem Europe, 
to produce an epic poem: and far from being a dull and 
tedious imitation of some Greek or Latin examples, — like 
most modern epics — it is an original Gothic performance; 
and if there be in me any spark of poetic feeling, I have no 
hesitation in aflirining that any poet, of any age, might have 
been proud to produce such a work, while the country which 
gave it birtli miglit well he pleased of him in return, I know 
there are tastes called classical, wliich will turn away in disgust 
wlien they arc told that the poem consists of two fabulous ad¬ 
ventures, not very artificially connected, except by the person 
of the hero; and that these e])isodcs, which relate to historical 
traditions of the north, are ratlier unskilfully inserted. But 1 
think, such classical scholars as have a squeamish repugnance 
to all Gothic pro<iiictions, should remember that when they 
settle tliemselves down in the little circle of the ancient world, 
they have banished themselvA from the mode^rn, and, con¬ 
sequently, have ii'ade their opinions on such a subject of very 
little importance. Hence, without calling that artificial which 
is rude, or that masterly w'hich is childish, whether of ancient 
or modern date, 1 will merely observe, that Beowulf, the Gotliic 
hero of the poem, combats, in the prime of his life, with 
Grcndel and his mother, two goblins who are the foes of 
Hrotligar king of Denmark; and in Ids old age fights with 
Steore-lieort, the fiery'dragon, wddeh during a thousand years 
has brooded over unprofitable gold, and in this encounter, 
though victorious, he loses his life. Now it is evident that 
such a tale may he told in a very absurd manner; but it is 
equally clear that it may also be embodied in a very lofty and 
interesting strain : for my own part, I have no desire for the 
converse of any man who would not be delighted with the 
simple yet animated dialogue, the beautiful descriptions, and 
VOI.. IV. fi 
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“ Otd am I now, but in my youth have won 

And shared tlie treasured gold. Now thanks bctldne 
Elernat Father, gloiious Lord of all! 

Thanks from thy ereatme’s lips, for that his eye 
Hath seen those hoarded spoils ; for that his hand, 

Ere yet thy doom o’ertakc him, hath achieved 
To his loved people's weal this rich bei|ucst. 

o And now 

Short w'hilc 1 tarry here — when I am gone. 

Hid them upon yon headland's summit tear 
A lofty mound by Ilona's sea-girt did'; 

So shall my people hold to af er-;iincs 
'I'heir cldeftain's memory, an<i the mariners 
That ilrivc afar to sea, oft as they pass, 

Sliall point to lleovviilf's tomb." 

After presenting AViglaf, whom he nominated his 
heir, with the ornaments of royalty, and hts own ar¬ 
mour, he bade him reign prosperously : — 

“ For thou alone art left of all our kin. 

The voice of Heaven to their eternal doom. 

Save thee, hath smnmon'tl ail the Seytding's race ; 

And, lo ! I join my fathers." 

Tlie remaining cantos arc occiinied with the election 
of Wiglaf, tlie funeral of Beowulf, and the dcscrijition 
of the treasures left by the fire-drake.* 

Such is an extremely briej, anthi therefore, imperfect 
view of this vTiy curious poem. That it slusuld so long 
have remained unnoticed, containing as it does not only 
imaginative desciiptions of a very high order, but per¬ 
petual allusions to the ancient opinions of our Saxon 
ancestors, might surprise us, if we did not know that 
hitherto scarcely any attention has been paid to their 
literature. The Record Commission may slowly accu. 
mulate useless rubbish — meagre dates and facts, which 
even the antiquary will not consult, — but neither go¬ 
vernment nor people, neither u'liveisity nor literary 
club, will bring to light the mouldering relics of other 
days. Many poems still remain, among which the 

* Thori(elin'< Beowulf, p. 137—C30. Conybvarc't llluatrations, p. GS—79. 
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Metrical Chronicle of Britain, supposed to have been 
written by Layaman, a priest on the Severn, early in 
the thirteenth century, is said to be not "the least 
remarkable. This, however, we have not seen, and we 
will offer no opinion concerning it; except to express 
our regret that it has not yet been published. A learned 
Dane would have presented us with this and many other 
treasures, had we allowed him. Let us hear his lan¬ 
guage as to Beowulf: — 

“ This poem, though published abroad fifteen years ago, 
where it has excited considerable attention, seems almost un¬ 
known to the Knglish literary world. And yet it is the earliest 
known attempt, in any vernacular dialect of modern Europe, 
to produce an epic jiuem; and far from being a dull and 
tedious imitation of some Greek or I.atin examples, — like 
most modern epics — it is an original Gothic performance; 
and if there be in me any s|)ark of poetic feeling, I have no 
hesitation in affirming that any poet, of any age, might htive 
been proud to produce such a work, while the country which 
gave it birth might well be pleased of him in return. 1 know 
there are tastes called classical, w hich will turn away in disgust 
when they are told that the poem consists of two fabulous ad¬ 
ventures, not very artificially connected, exce])t by the person 
of the hero ; and that these episodes, which relate to historical 
traditions of the north, are rather unskilfully inserted. But I 
think such classical scholars as have a s<)ueamish repugnance 
to all Gothic productions, should remember that when they 
settle themselves down in the little circle of the ancient world, 
they have banished themsclvA from the modtyn, and, con- 
sc(|uently, have made their opinions on such a subject of very 
lillle inipo'tance. Hence, without calling that artificial which 
is rude, or that masterly which is childish, whether of ancient 
or modern date, 1 w ill merely observe, that Beowulf, the Gothic 
hero of the poem, combats, in the prime of his life, with 
Grcndel and his mother, two goblins who arc the foes of 
Hrothgar king of Denmark; and in his old age fights with 
Steore-beort, the fiery' dragofi, which during a thousand years 
has brooded over unprofitable gold, and in this encounter, 
though victorious, he loses his life. Now it is evident that 
such !i talc may be told in a very absurd manner; but it is 
equally clear that it may also be embodied in a very lofty and 
interesting strain ; for my own part, I have no desire for the 
converse of any man who would not lie delighted with the 
simple yet animated dialogue, the beautiful descriptions, and 
VOl. IV. B 
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the noble senliments which abound in Beowulf. When 1 aI»o 
remember how distinctly and vividly the characters of the 
principal personaj'es are drawn and supported, — of Beowulf, 
the hero—of Wiglnf, his youthful and enthusiastic friend —of 
Hrotligar, the royal bard and philosopher; I cannot but feel 
regret Uiat time has not spared us the name of this early Gothic 
Homer, and my wonder is lessened, that a master-sjtirit like 
Shakspeare could arise in the country where the very children 
of her poetry should have attempted and achieved such master¬ 
strokes of genius.’’ 

Dr. Grundtvig may reproach the literary indifference 
of the English with whatever force he is able * ; he 
will make no impression on either the government or the 
people. The truth is, that we are not a literary nation ; 
that, with much pretension, we have little claim to the 
distinction. Instances of neglect more disgraceful than 
even that of Beowulf might easily be enumerated , but 
such an exposition would be useless. M’^hile almost 
every other country in Europe is making rapid strides 
in literary glory, England, by her indifference to every 
species of sound literature, is as rapidly retrograding: 
in works, whether of learning or of genius, her modern 
press is below that of Germany, or France, or Italy, or 
the Scandinavian kingdoms, or even Spain ; so that, in. 
time, she bids fair to reach the level of Portugal.t 
Neither to our universities in a corporate nor to 
their professors in an individual capacity; neither to 
our established church, nof to our literary coteries, is 
literature in the slightest degree indebted : on the con¬ 
trary, all are hostile to its interests. 

• The contemi>t which he lometimes expresses, and which he every 
where intimates, tor the current literature of this country, is most richly 
warranted. Knglishmcn as we are, wc thank him for the lesson, even 
though it will have no effect. 

f Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. p. 28/). Taylor, Ill.^toric View of Ger¬ 
man Poetrj', vol. i. p. 78. (irumitvjg, “ Prospectus and J'ro|)OKals of a 
subscription for the Publication of the most valuable Anglo-Saxon Manu¬ 
scripts, illustrative of the early Poetry and Literature of our Language, 
most of which have never yet been printe<l.** 

What is become of this eminent scholar and his “Proposals?” Could 
not EIGHTY subscribers’ names be procured ? (see condition S. of sul>- 
scription,) or has the editor, as is reported, from some cause still more 
disgraceful to the country, left it in disgust ? In either case wc regret his 
Telinqiiivhment of the design : —. Ut, Because if it should ever be entrusted 
to the Record Commission, it will not be so ably executed. 2dly, Because 
such a commission would siiend as many years over it us any individual of 
ordinary diligence would spend months. 
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There are many other remnants of Saxon antiquity, 
few of which have been printed. They are, indeed, of 
a character not likely to find favour with tht public ; 
yet from them many hints might be derived, which, 
though individually without much value, would, in the 
aggregate, throw considerable light on the history of 
manners. Unfortunately there are none professedly 
historic, except the Saxon Chronicle, and a few frag¬ 
ments. The mass consists of lives of saints, homi¬ 
lies, translations, or expositions of Scripture, and on 
points of discipline. It has, however, long been well 
knoTvn, that hagiology is capable of contributing some¬ 
thing to our historic knowledge; and, though this fact 
has made no impression in England, it has been other¬ 
wise in France and Germany. Such indefatigable 
searchers into the hidden stores of hagiology as Ma- 
billon and the Bollandists, have done more for history 
than writers of far prouder names. From these Saxon 
remains, however, we will extract only a short homily, 
apparently addressed to ecclesiastics only. It will en¬ 
able the reader to form a tolerable notion of the religion 
and pulpit eloquence of the times.* 

“ I l)cscocIi and enjoin you, dearest men, that in tiiis life 
you deojdy bewail your sins, since in the life to come your 
lamentations will be of no avail. Here lot us listen to the 
Lord, who desires us to accept remission of sins. Here his 
clemency is surpassing; hereaffcr he will be inexorably severe. 
Here his mercy is over us; hereafter will be eternal judgment. 
Here we ’.nay have temporal joy, but there anguish without 
end. Here are the delights of time; there eternal tortures. 
Here is laughing ; there shall wailing be : there shall our sump¬ 
tuous raiment be spread over eternal flames. Here we have 
pride of mind ; there will be its inevitable result, darkness en¬ 
during, f Strive, dearly beloved, after things future; always 
be solicitous about your souls. weep in this world, that you 
may not weep in the world to come. Beware lest vou be there 
humbled, lest you be sent into darkness that may be felt, into 
fire that may not be quenched. WIjo, dearest brethren, is so 

• Part only of this homily has yet been translated (by Mr. Turner 
vol. iii. p. (iUJ.), and that very inadequately, and in some parts unfaithi 
fully. 

t Periphrasis, as we have before observed, is the great sin of the Saxon 
writers. 

E 3 
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liardened as not to bewail and dread the wrath to come? 
What, I ask, is better for us in this world than always to do 
penance for our sins, and to redeem them by almsgiving, by 
which we may escape everlasting punishment when this world 
and all that is in it shall pass aw ay, and when purity of soul alone 
can satisfy Almighty Ood ? * Tiiere the father cannot aid tlie 
son, nor the son the fatlicr, but every one w'ill be judged ac¬ 
cording to his works. Man! what art thou doing? be not 
like the brute beasts; think and reflect on the difierence which 
Gofl has drawn between us; he has conferred on us an under¬ 
standing soul, which brutes have not. Oh man ! watch ! pray ! 
beseech wliile tliou luist the power. Hcmembcr that for tliy 
sake God descended from his high csUite, and took upon him a 
Jowly one, that by so doing lie might raise them to the life 
supernal! Vain w ill be gold and silver to deliver us from that 
pain, that fire unquenchable, those serpents undying, which now 
whet their gory teeth to wound and Lacerate our bodies witliout 
mercy, when the groat trumpet shall sound, and a voice exclaim, 
to those who have truhf fasted fy ‘Arise, beloved of (’lirist! 
behold your heavenly King ! Your immortal Bridegroom a])- 
proaches; ye shall now see him whom you loved before your 
l)odies became dust! Arise, and behold tlie great and terrible 
King! Come and receive that glory which God will this day 
bestow u)>on you, — whicli eye hath nut beheld, wliich ear 
hath not heard, which halti not entered into the heart of man 
to conceive ! ’ On tlie contrary, how different his language to 
sinners : —* Ye impious and wicked, too, arise! for, heliold, this 
very day, simll ye be left in the infernal gulf in which you 
felicit; glory and rejoicing shall be exchanged for sorrow!’ 
How wretched, how unhappy tljey, who, because they have 
jjeglected the commands of G,od, must hear this terrible sen¬ 
tence ! Let as not follow' them ; but let us always have the 
hour of death before our eyes ; because the glory of this world 
is short, and frail, and fleeting, and worldly things are poor. 
Where are the kings who were once among us, — where the 
mighty of tins w'orld ? where is their gold, w here their precious 
garments? Ah, liow' lamentable the exchange, — for a short 
life, eternal death! for a brief glory, enduring sorrow ! for a 
gleam of light, darkness appalling! for a small enjoyment, 

• “ What is better to us in this world than to br penitent for our trans- 
eresaions^ ar»d to redeem them by almsgiving ?” Turnn‘'s translation. 
lie has thus rendered the passage'with the view of suppressing the Koman 
catholic doctrine obviously contained in the original,—penance. 

If we should find Catholicism, or Mohammedaiiisnt, or paganism, or 
devilism, in our ancient authors, what is our duty ? To render it faithfully, 
ikirely the historian is not to be implicated in opinions which, though he 
records, he may condemn. 

t Meaning, those who have mortified the fleshly lusts —wholly omitted 
by Mr. Turner. 
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pains so cruel and pitiful! for a short laugh, tears so bitter and 
everlasting! There is darkness thick and hre unquenchable 1 
there are horrid tormenting prisons! there agonies without end, 
there chastisements unspeakable, are reserved fur the wretches 
who despise the commandments of God : to them shall no rest 
be vouchsafed, except on that day when Christ our Saviour 
rose from the dead. Now hear the spiritual vision of a certain 
holy man. He saw the soul of one forced to leave tlie body; 
but the soul durst not issue forth, because she saw execrable 
fiends standing before the body. ‘What art thou doing?* 
enquired one devil, ‘why not come out? Will Michael the 
archangel with a legion of angels come to carry thee away ?• 
‘ No fear of that! ’ replied another devil: ‘ 1 know this soul 
well; day and night was 1 with her! * W’hen the soul saw 
and heard these tlniigs, she began miserably to cry, and to 
exclaim, ‘Woe unto me that I was ever born! that I ever 
entered tliis impure accursed body ! Then looking at it, she 
said, ‘Vile wretch, it was thou which didst seize the sub¬ 
stance of other men, wdiicli was always intent on laying up 
treasures oii earth, which arrayedst thyself in sumptuous 
ajiparel; when thou wast scarlet, I was black; thou wast 
cheerful, but I w'as sorrowful; thou didst rejoice while I wept. 
Now thou art a loathsome corpse, fit food for worms ; a time 
thou mayest remain here; but while I in misery and wailing 
must be led to hell, let the body also be afflicted w'ith various 
toiments.’ And tlie devil cried out, ‘ Pierce his eyes ! because 
with them he planned all manner of injustice: pierce his 
mouth! because w ith it he ate and drank what he pleased, and 
uttered what he pleased: pierce his heart! because in it there 
was no religion, mercy, or love of God.’ These things sorely 
afflicted that miserable soul, which they fastened very black 
wings; and w'licn they were taking it aw'ay, it saddenly beheld 
a glorious ^ight, and it asked the devils what this meant And 
tliey replied, ‘ Dost thou not remember, that it is that celestial 
glory and joy from which thou was! taken wlien tliou didst 
enter the liody ? Now shall thou pass through tliesc beautiful 
mansions, but tliere tiiou must not remain: now* shall tliou 
hear the angelic hosts, and the glory of the saints; but there 
thou art not pennitted to stay ! ’ Again the w’retched soul 
w'itli much anguish wept and said, ‘ Woe unto me that ever I 
beheld the light of the w'orld!' The devils conducted it 
wailing and groaning, and delivered it to certain fiery dragons, 
which breath^ed flame and brimstone; and into the r^ing 
furnace of their open jaws it was cast. Wherefore, dearest 
brethren, let us place tin's before our eyes as a warning; let us 
acknowledge and believe that such punishments await the 
wicked. But let us never distrust the mercy of God. It be- 
£ 3 
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comes US to aspire, with all humility, to that eternal joy, where 
there is no fear of death, no temptation of the devil; where there 
is youth mthout age, light without darkness, gladness without 
sorrow, rest without labour; where the vernal roses bloom, 
where nothing decays; where groans, or lamentation, or weeping 
is never lieard; where pain is never seen or felt, where no 
degree of sorrow or bitterness is found ; where tlie tliunder 
does not roar, nor the lightnings flash; where is heard the 
constant harmony of angels and archangels in the presence of 
the supreme King. Wlicreforc, dearest men, let us remember 
how short, sinful, frail, fleeting, wretched, and deceitful, tJ»e 
life in which we live to all who love it; that in trouble we live, 
in sorrow we die; and that, after this life, the miserable sinners 
who now refuse to do penance for their transgression * and to 
give alms, shall be led away to everlasting torments. Thus the 
afflicted soul shall be suspended over the hot lire, — shall be 
beaten, bound, and sent into utter darkness, — the fate espe¬ 
cially of those who show no mercy in this life (owanls other 
sinners, Tet us direct our minds towards a better state, and 
strive for an everlasting kingdom with Christ and his saints. 
Amen.” 

The preceding discourse is sufficiently rude; dis¬ 
playing no enlightened notions of religion, little taste, 
less judgment. It is vehement, enthusiastic, uncon¬ 
nected, seeking to amend rather by fleeting impres¬ 
sions than by established principles; calculated for 
present effect,‘rather than for ])ermancnt utility; ap¬ 
pealing to transient feeling, not to sober reasoning. 
How different this strain fft>m the sober, rational, yet 
not less eariie'st tone of St. ('esarius of A rles ! t Houht- 
less, however, the motive of fear in that age would be 
most powerful; the minds of the people in general 
might probably be too hardened to be affected by one 
more amiable, — by the principle of love; they might 
be more easily terrified from sin than allured to virtue. 
The Saxon ecclesiastics have their imitators in our own 
day. Whoever wishes to see more of our ancient ver. 
nacular literature may turn to Mr. Turner’s History, 
valuable with all its faults, to AVanley on the Saxon 
MS.; to Conybeare’s Illustrations of Saxon Poetry. 

* “ Who would not rq>ent” Turner’s translation. 

f Vol. H. |>. 

j Liber Ix^gum Ecclestaaticarutn, p. 171. (ajmd Wilkins, Leges Anglo. 
Saxonies.) 
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Before we leave this subject, however, we must say 
a few words in praise of archbishop Elfric:— 

“ It had been the frequent complaint of Alfred, that every 
species of learning was concealed under the obscurity of a 
foreign language; and Elfric, after the example of the king, 
laboured to instruct the ignorance of his countrymen, by trans¬ 
lating and publishing several treatises in the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. Of tliese the most celebrated are his versions of 
different parts of the Holy Scriptures, and his three books of 
catholic homilies. As a translator he cannot claim the praise 
of fidelity. Many passages of the original he has thought 
proper to omit: some he has condescended to improve by ex¬ 
planatory additions; and in others, where he conceives the 
Latin text to be obscure, he has not scrupled to substitute his 
own interpretation for the expressions of the inspired writer. 
Through the wliole of the work he appears to have been 
alarmt'd lest his illiterate countrymen should assume the 
conduct v»f tlie ancient patriarchs as a justification of their own 
irregularities. 'Po prevent so dangerous an error, he anxiously 
inculcates the <nfrerence between the Old and the New Tes¬ 
taments; remarks that the former was a figure of the latter; 
and exhorts his reader to observe the law of Moses according 
to the spirit, that of ('hrist according to the letter. His 
homilies were written with the benevolent intention of assisting 
tht>se clergymen who were too indolent or too illiterate to 
compose sermons for tlieinselves. They are not original com¬ 
positions. 'i'lie only merit to which he aspires, is that of 
selecting, from preceding writers, j)assages appropriate to the 
gospel of the day; and of j>resenting them in a language 
adapted to the capacity of his hearers. As sopn as the work 
was finished, he dedicated it to the archbishop Sigari, and 
humbly desired liim to correct every error which his superior 
learning might discover. The labours of Elfric were not un¬ 
rewarded. From l)>e monastery of Abingdon he was trans¬ 
ferred to (he school at Winchester, and was successively made 
visitor of Cernly, abbot of St. Albans, bishop of Wilton, and 
archbishop of Canterbury.’* 

Elfric was not the only ecclesiastic who translated 
from the Latin into the vulgar tongue. Bede himself, 
as we shall see in the relation of his life in the present 
chapter, was engaged on the gospel of St. John, when 
death summoned him away ; Alfred the Great attempted 
that of the Psalms, but died before half his task was 
£ 4 
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completed; and before his time the priest Aldred of 
Northumbria .gave an interlineary version of the four 
gospels, Aow in the British Museum. Elfric’s versions 
were very considerable ; they comprehended Judges, part 
of Kings, Esther, Judith, and the Maccabees—proof 
enough that even, at this age, the books which criticism 
must regard as apocryphal, were received as canonical;* 
2. But it is in her iMtin literature that the chief glory 
of England must be sought during the Anglo-Saxon 
times. Fortunate has it been for the interests of learn¬ 
ing, if not of religion, tliat the performance of the church 
service in the Latin tongue was obligatory. “ For the 
instruction of the people,” says Linganl, “ the epistle and 
gospel were read, and the sermon was delivered in their 
native tongue; but God was always addressed by the 
ministers of religion in the language of Home. The 
missionaries, who, from whatever country they came, 
had been accustomed to this rite from'their infancy, 
would have deemed it a ilegradation of the sacrifice to 
subject it to the caprice and varieties of a barbarous 
idiom ; and their disciples, who felt not the thirst of in¬ 
novation, ivere proud to tread in the footsteps of their 
teachers.” 'J'hough service in an unknown tongue is 
an evil, we know not whether, with these peculiar 
opinions as to the mass, the Bomaii catholics are not 
right. The mass was a sacKifice, in which, though the 
people were &horted to join, they tvere not exj)ected to 
repeat all the prayers of the priest ; but mental ones, 
more suitable to their wants and comprehension. It is 
certain, too, that, though they were present to adore and 
to pray, the chief means of edification were understood 
to consist in preaching, catechetical instruction, con¬ 
fession, penance, and the sacraments. Whether this 
policy was good or bad, is no concern of ours: it was 
at least consistent with itself. IFhat follows is more to 
the point: —“ The practice has been severely reprobated 
by the reformed theologians; but it was fortunate for 

• Linearrt, Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 422. See also 
Wanley's MSSs i>assinu 
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mankind that the apostles of the northern nations were 
less wise than their modern critics. Had they adopted 
in the liturgy the language of their prosdlytes, the 
ifterature would probably have perished with the em¬ 
pire of Rome. By preserving the use of the Latin 
tongue, they imposed on the clergy the necessity of 
study, kept alive the spirit of improvement, and trans¬ 
mitted to future generations the writings of the classics, 
and the remnants of profane and ecclesiastical history.” 
There can, indeed, be no doubt that to this policy of the 
Roman catholic church we are indebted for much of our 
modern civilisation. The functions of the priesthood 
necessarily required some portion of learning: they 
were exhorted to study the holy scripture, and the 
canons of the church: hence, if they must understand 
the service at all, they must have some acquaintance 
with the language in which it was contained. The ex. 
perience of many centuries has proved beneficial to li¬ 
terature. The clergy have not always, nor indeed 
often, been satisfied with the moderate degree of learn¬ 
ing necessary to interpret the service, or even to peruse 
tile scriptures : they have recurred to the ancient fathers, 
and they have deviated into the wide field not only of 
classical, but of profane literature and history. Go 
wherever they might, the missionaries carried with them 
the torch of civilisation, often of erudition; and to their 
instructions, to their example, is modcrfi Europe in. 
debted for its intellectual glory. But for them, the 
^j-easures of the ancients would never have been trans¬ 
mitted to us: they jireserved the originals; they mul¬ 
tiplied by transcription the copies of the immortal 
authors, and rendered these authors intelligible from 
generation to generation. In this noble labour, the 
monks were particularly conspicuous. To those of 
England, Germany owes a vast debt of gratitude. They 
not only introduced the gospel into that wide empire, 
but from their monastery of Fulda* they diflPused, as 

* For the foundation of thiit celebrated monastery, and the labours of 
St. Boniface and other English missionariesi see VoL 11« p. 193, &c. 
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from a centre, the light of knowledge on every side. 
But that light England must have had before she could 
impart it*to others. With St. Augustine arrived t^ 
dawn of a new glory. Of the books which he brought, 
or which pope St. Gregory transmitted to him, some are 
still extant in our public libraries. At Canterbury a 
school was immediately established: East Anglia had 
soon another; while several youths flocked to Ireland, 
a country comparatively free from political convulsion, 
to prosecute their studies in tranquillity. As the other 
kingdoms of the heptarchy received the faith of Christ, 
they also received a desire of knowledge, and were soon 
provided with schools and teachers. Both the monas> 
teries and the colleges of secular clergy were filled with 
students. Of this mental culture Augustine and his 
companions laid the foundation only : the structure was 
raised by the hands of St. Theodore and Adrian the 
abbot. Though Theodore was sixty-six on his eleva¬ 
tion to the see of Canterbury, he exhibited all the vigour 
of youth in the improvement of the people, no less than 
in the reformation of the clergy. Eminently versed in 
the languages of Greece and Borne, in all the literature 
and all the scienee of the j)eriod, in history civil and 
ecclesiastical, he and his friend made Kent the common 
fountain whence knowledge was poured over the land. 
The thanes, who had hitherto tram])led on every species 
of mental improvement, now .sent their children to be 
educated in the monasteries; several jirinces were soon 
ranked among the scholars of the period ; and those wlm 
had no such ambition, had one scarcely less useful, that of 
patronising learning in others. To the success of Theo¬ 
dore and the abbot of St. Augustine in the noblest 
work ever undertaken by man, we have the unquestion¬ 
able evidence of the venerable Bede, who says that some 
of their scholars were alive when he wrote, and were as 
well versed in the Greek and Latin tongues as in the 
Saxon. " Never,” he emphatically adds, “ since the 
Angles arrived in Britain, were there more happy times 
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than this.” In the north, St. Wilfrid and Benedict 
Biscop imitated the example of Theodore. The vene- 
rfble Bede, the great luminary of the nation, and the 
most learned man in Western Europe, contributed in a 
degree beyond any other individual who ever lived, to 
the same object. Archbishop Egbert trod in their steps. 
At York he founded a library probably superior to that 
founded by St. Augustine at Canterbury, and augmented 
by St. Theodore. To Alenin, who presided over the 
celebrated school of that city, the archbishop left the 
care of his hooks,—his carax super omnia gazas. That 
it was not inconsiderable, may be inferred from that 
imperfect catalogue by that writer: — 

“ lllic invenies vetcrum vestigia Patrum, 

Quidquid liabet ))ro se Latio Ronianus in orbe ; 

vcl quidquid transmisit clara Latinis ; 

ITi braiciis vel quod ]>opulus 1 ibit ore superno; 

Africa liicifero vcl quirjquid l imine sparsit. 

(iuod pater llieronynms, quod sensit Ililarins atque, 
Ambrosius priesul, simul Augustinus^ et ijise 
ISaiictus Athanasius, quod Orosius edit avitus, 

Quidquid fJrcgon'i/s suinmus docet et Leu papa: 

Jiasilius quidquid, Fulgentius atque coruscant, 

Cassioftorus item, Chri/sostonius atque Joannes, 

Quidquid et Athelmus dociiit, quid Heda magister, 

Qiiie Vuioritius scripsere, lioetius, atque 
II istorici veteres, PompeiKSt PliniuSi ipse 
jlrhlolch’s* rhetor quoque Tvl/ius ingciis: • 

(^uid (jiioque Sedulhis^ vel quid caiiit ipse Juvencus 
wtlcuinufi et Clcntena-, Pro'ipcTi Paitlinus Arator, 

Quid Fortunatux vel quid T.actanlius edunt, 

Qua* Maro Statius^ LvcaniiSy et auctor 

Artis fframinatica.*, vel quid scripsere luagistri, 

Quid ProhttSy atque Phocas, Ponatus Priscianusiv 
S(•n'inx^ jFuticiuxy PompeiuSy Comminianusy 
Invenies ulios perpltires/* 

Alcuinus dc PontiJU'ibvs et Sanctis EccU Ebor. 

That this was hut an imperfect list, — a few names 
among many,— is undoubted: it docs not contain the 
many others who, like the saints Isidore^ Gregory of 
Tours, Avitus, and Cesarius, were familiar to the Saxon 
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ecclesiastics. Yet even this list is so considerable, 
that any clergyman, even in our days, who should 
be acquainted with them, would be no mean theo¬ 
logian, or even scholar. That England was noted for 
her literary treasures,—for the care with which she 
caused MSS. to be transcribed—is evident from the 
same author, who, in the view of regenerating France, 
caused scribes to be sent into this island for copies of 
these works. In every royal monastery throughout 
England, one scribe was employed to chronicle events 
as they occurred,—a foresight to which we owe the 
knowledge of our ancient history; and to transcribe the 
books already w'ritten w'as a part of education. Even 
the nuns entered the wild field of learning. For the 
use of the abbess Hildelita* and her community. Aid- 
helm wrote his poem De Laudibus Virginitatis, which 
required no mean proficiency in the language to under¬ 
stand ; and to the abbess Eadburgat, St. Ihniiface ad¬ 
dressed his Latin epistle relative to the damnation of 
king Ceolred. These two facts wovdd prove that the 
knowledge of Latin was no uncommon qua'ification in 
the sisterhood; but we have still stronger evidence to 
prove the fact. The lives of two saints, M’illibald and 
Wunebald, tvere written by an English nun. 'J’he 
epistles of St. Boniface contain several from English 
ladles. In some of them we*find claims to the classical 
poets of antiquity; and in one are some verses written 
by another young nun, who was at that time learning 
the metrical art from the abbess Eadburga. It is but 
fair to observe, that the nuns of other countries were, 
perhaps, equally learned. Thus, St. Radegund, a nun of 
Poictiers, was, according to the undeniable testimony of 
Fortunatus, bishop of that see, in the habit of reading, 
not only the fathers of the church, but the Christian 
historians and poets!};; nor is her case mentioned as a 
peculiar one: on the contrary, we infer from the same 

. • Spc VoL III. p. 217. t lUid. p. 2S7. 

t SceVol. 11. 11.219. 
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prelate that such reading was a common accomplish¬ 
ment. We have before related* that St. Cesarius of 
Arles rendered two hours’ daily reading at ^east obli¬ 
gatory on the nuns. And that Germany in this re¬ 
spect was not behind France, may be inferred from the 
example of the nun Hrosvitha, whose comedies “ in 
im' ation of Terence” are well known to European 
St .olars. In the Anglo-Saxon church, as in every 
other at that period, theology was the favourite study, 
the one to which all other knowledge was subordinate; 
grammar and rhetoric, and even science, were valued 
only as tending to facilitate or to illustrate this most 
important pursuit. Yet their writings, especially their 
letters, contain frequent allusions to the classic writers 
of Greece and Rome. But their learning was superior 
alike to their genius and their taste. It is surprising 
to see how anxious they were to have authority for 
every thing they uttered, — at least in their treatises of 
devotion, or their scripture commentaries. For every 
sentence they had recourse to some father of the church, 
and their most elaborate works on theology are but 
short j)assages, profusely heaped on one another, from 
the great lights of the church. Of scholastic learning 
they were wholly ignorant: they had no conception of 
that bold and vigorous spirit of enquiry which began 
from the eleventh centuiy to agitate the church uni¬ 
versal,— of that philosophical spirit, that logical pre¬ 
cision, that subtlety of intellect, which was hereafter 
to distinguish the theologians of Europe. And their 
judgment was not superior to their originality. The 
experience of mankind shows that it is perfectly pos¬ 
sible to be conversant with the greatest models of com¬ 
position, yet to remain barbarous: though some of the 
Anglo-Saxons were familiar with the most correct 
writers of antiquity, they could never attain even a 
tolerable style. Some were simple even to meanness, 
others turgid and bombastic: these looked merely at 
the sense, indifferent as to the mode of expression, 
• VoL II. p. *19. 
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those regarded expression as every thing. Of this fact 
we shall have illustrations enough in the following 
pages. Krom these general observations we ])roceed to 
examine in detail a few of the chief Anglo-Saxon 
writers, accompanying our strictures with such remarks 
as may serve to impress the reader with tlie intellectual 
character of the times.* 

The Latin historians of the Anglo-Saxon period are 
so few as scarcely to merit notice ; the Saxon chronicle, 
which some writers would assure us was a contemporary 
record of the times, and continued from year to year 
with as much punctuality as a merchant’s ledger, does 
not appear to have commenced earlier tlian the close of 
the tenth, or the beginning of the eleventh century. 
It is a dry record of events, occasionally intersjjersed 
with a few scraps of what should be poetry, but which 
few in our days will acknowledge to have had any 
claim to the distinction : it is, however, after all, a 
venerable monument of antiquity, and valuable, as con¬ 
taining, sterile as its language, more facts and dates 
than all our ancient authorities together. Our earliest 
account of England after the Roman domination is from 
a Briton,— from Ciildas, a monk of Bangor, who evi¬ 
dently lived about the middle of the sixth eentury. It 
is remarkable that his Liber Querulus de Excidio Brit- 
tannico, which closes with the^first ravages of theSaxons, 
contains none of those romantic incidents which later 
writers have interwoven into the national history. It 
is, however, not a safe authority ; its declamation must 
make us suspicious of its accuracy in all cases except 
one, — the notorious worthlessness of the native Britons, 
Nennius, abbot of the same monastery about the middle 
of the ninth century, wrote a history of a different 
character, since it contains the germs of the fruitful 

• Lingard, Antiquitic8,'pa«bMn. Bodo, Hidtnria KccloRiantira Anglonim, 
Hb. iv. cap. 1. and S.; neciiori Vits Ahliatum Woreinulheiisium, p. &<’• 
ItMdius, Vita S. Wilt'ridi. Alcuinus, do ]^>ntidcll)UD ct Sanctis KlNiraocnsis 
Ecclesia', v. &c. Epistolx S. Bonifacii, {lassim. Mabillon, Acta 

SS. Ord. S. Bon. Prsfatio ad partem i. ssculi iii. p. Wilhelmua 
Malmesimricnsis, de Kogibus, fol. 13.; ncciion de Pontidcihus, lib. v. 
Aldhclinu!:, do Laudibus VirginitatU (in Bibliotheca Patruin, tom. viii.). 
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harvest of fable which Geoftrey of Monmouth and sub¬ 
sequent historians of the country have so plentifully 
reaped. This change in the opinions of the times 
from the sixth to the ninth century is very striking. 
In the time of Nennius the Britons were still independ¬ 
ent of the Saxons; they still virtually possessed the 
whole western region from Cornwall to the Clyde, and 
they appear still to have indulged the hope, that they 
should ultimately, if not speedily, regain the whole 
country. Tradition was at no loss to magnify the 
ancient glory of the nation. It was manifest, indeed, that 
the nation must have been conquered, since it was driven 
successively from its eastern possessions into the barren 
mountainous districts of the west. To divest this fact 
of its more mortifying features, and to gratify their 
patrons, the chieftains and kinglings, the bards, who 
doubtless existed in Wales, as in England, long before 
Nennius, were eager to throw the blame on treachery 
or accident, or even magic; hence the romance of Row- 
cna, the perfidy of the Saxons, and the other fables 
which from this time disfigured the sober hue of his¬ 
tory. As a sample of the abbot’s manner, who evidently 
followed the songs and traditions of his time, we shall 
relate one of the fables respecting V’ortigern. That 
prince was weak no doubt, and wicked enough; but that 
he married his own daughf^r and had a son by her; that 
the daughter laid the child to the charge of St. Ger- 
roanus, is sufficiently absurd. What had he done with 
his Saxon bride, the daughter of Hengist, for whom 
he had incautiously sacrificed the independence of his 
country ? When the Saxons were in possession of the 
southern and western coasts, and too powerful to be ex¬ 
pelled, Vortigern, says the abbot, convoked his nobles, 
and asked them what he should do ? They advised him 
to build a fortress where he might defy the assaults of 
the enemy. Accompanied by his magicians, he hastened 
into the west to discover a suitable site for his fortress : 
none seemed so well adapted as Snowdon, which his 
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magicianB assured him would be impregnable to the end 
of all time. With extreme diligence he caused work¬ 
men to be'brought, wood, stones and other materials to 
be collected; but in the morning, what.was his astonish¬ 
ment to see that the materials had vanished ! The same 
prodigy was repeated three times. On demanding what 
this meant, he was gravely informed that unless he 
could find a boy unbegotten by father, sacrifice him on 
the spot, and sprinkle the foundations of the citadel 
with the blood *, he might build till Doomsday, but never 
would he raise a* wall an inch high. Such a boy, he 
thought, W'as not easily to be found ; but as he was 
assured one existed somewhere in his dominions, he 
despatched messengers in every direction in search of 
the prodigy. Having passed from i>rovincc to province, 
the messengers one day reached a rural village where 
some boys were at play. One of the boys being the 
constant winner, another in anger said to him ; “ No 
good will ever happen to thee, thou unl)egotten knave!” 
These words naturally arrested the attention of the 
royal messengers, who went to the boy's mother, and 
enquired whether he was really unbegtttten ; the woman 
affirmed that he w'as ; that though she had never known 
man, her womb had risen in the usual way, and the 
boy came at the usual time. The abbot, however, in¬ 
timates that the woman ve^y well knew who was the 
father, but that she would not confess it lest she should 
be put to death. This requires explanation. There was 
a law, we are told, among the ancient Britons, if an 
unmarried woman were once frail, she should be thrown 
from a precipice, and her paramour beheaded; among 
the Saxons, that she should be buried alive, and her 
accomplice hanged over her grave ; or she should else 
turn conimon prostitute, and be compelled to submit to 
every one’s will; in otlier words, to be degraded to the 


* This allusion to the blood-stained rites of druidtsm U a good cTidence 
of anti(|uity. The traces of that horrible su|x>rKtition lingered among the 
people lung after the introduction of Christianity. 
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lowest depths of iofamy, and thereby banished from all 
reputable society. To such a law, allusion is evidently 
made by Nennius; its existence is positively aifirmed 
by Josceline, the biographer of St. Kentigem*, who 
intimates that the saint himself had some such origin 
as the boy, and that the case was by no means rare. 
Audivimus frequenter sumptis transfigiis pucllaruin pu- 
dicitiam expugnatam esse, ipsamque delioratam sui mi- 
nime nosse. To escape the penalty of her transgression, 
the woman, if shrewd, might naturally convert the cre¬ 
dulity of the age to her purpose. ITie boy was taken 
to the king, and in a convention of the nobles, it was 
decreed that he should be put to death. “ Why am I 
brought hither ?” deinaniled the youth. “ To be killed,” 
was the consoling answer, “ that thy blood may sprinkle 
the foundation, and that the citadel may be built ! ” 
“Who has suggested this notable contrivance? ” enqtiired 
the infeiided victim ofVortigorn. “ My magicians.” Not 
satisfied with this authority, the boy asked ihem who 
had taught them that hix blood was necessary for tile 
construction of the fortress. No answer. “ I will un- 
ibld the whole mystery,” said the boy. Thou turning 
to the magici.ans, he asked them what lay under the 
ground on which they were standing. They could not 
toll. “ 'rhere is a pool of water beneath,” said he ; “ dig 
and see.” A ]iool was founfl. “ AThat is in the pool? ” 
Still the magicians could not answer. “ I know,” said 
the boy ; “ there are two vases in the pool.” The 
vases were found. ‘‘ AVhat is there between these 
v.iscs ? ” The same silence. “ I will telf^u; there 
is a tent between them.” The tent was found. “ What 
does the tent contain ? ” The magicians arc silent as 
before. “ Two serjients; the one white, the other red.” 

• Krat in illo }topu1o b.nrharo, a lUoliu.'t nntiquis, lex iiromulpata, nt puella 
qua- in jiateniis forniratis pravitia invemebatur, de isujvcu’ilio inotitis 
altiissiini ]>ra'cij>itaretiir, forruptnr autem illins capiti.' plecteretur. Similiter 
apud a!iti<|nns Sax ones, pem* usipu* ad inoderna tenipora saiicitinn diirabat. 
nt qiiix blit-l virijo in paternis fipnntc deflorata, ab^quc ulla retraclaiiniir 
viva sepeiivetnr, violator vero ipsitis supra .scpulcbrnm cjiis suspendereUii, 
— .Jomu linus Moniuhus I'linu'scmis in l ita S. Xen/igerni (apud Pinkerton. 
Vita* SS. Scotia*, p. ‘JUl.}. 
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The serpents were found asleep. “ Wait!” cried the 
youth, “ and see what they will do when they awake.” 
No soonei'were they roused than they furiously assailed 
each other; and in their successive struggles, though 
the white dragon had at first the advantage, the red ex¬ 
pelled it from the tent; the victor pursued the other 
beyond the pool, when tent and all vanished. Of course 
the magicians could make nothing of this mystery ; but 
the boy declared that the two dragons were the two 
nations; that the white one was the iSaxon, the red tlie 
British ; that the pool was the world ; that though the 
former serpent bad the advantage for some time, the 
native one was ultimately victorious ; so, in the jiresent 
conflicts, the Saxons might temporarily triumph, but 
the Britons would in the end drive them beyond the sea. 
The reader has no doubt already divined that this beard¬ 
less prophet was Merlin.* 

This legend of the abbot Nennius is sufficiently wild: 
it is, however, much less so than it became in subse¬ 
quent times, when every mouth and every writer added, 
as patriotism required, to the original romance. In the 
hanils of AV'^ace, author of. the Jtoniini tie Hi nt, of our 
Oeofl'rey of Monmouth, of (iaianiar, of Layamon, and 
others, it assumed a more imaginative, and, in fact, a 
more interesting apjiearance. tin this subject we can¬ 
not resist giving a lew extracts from the romance of 
Merlin, which is certainly a legend of the -Anglo-Saxon 
times. It appears to have been translated either from 
British, or from Norman-French, into Kiiglish, and the 
translator is certainly much older than tiower, or any of 
our vernacular poets. The language had evidently been 
inodernisetl before Mr. Kllis jmidished the extracts in 
his Specimens of Flarly English Jlontances. 'Fhey will 
illustrate the progressive cliaracter of fable in all ages 
and countries. That from the ninth to the twelfth 
century, such additions, such ])oetical emhellishments, 
should be introduced, need not surprise us: there is no 

* do Britannirv, Nfimin*!, Historiu Jiritonuni, 

cap. ob—p. lOS—HU. Kicliolsoii, liiiglibh Historical Library, p. 
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greater difference between Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
Nennius, than between Nennius and Gildas. ^This fact 
is very instructive: it may enable the judicious in¬ 
vestigator into the antiquities of ancient Britain, and 
of Britain even in the Anglo-Saxon period — antiquities 
which it is not our present object to consider, and 
which, if it were, we should omit until we had access 
to the ancient relics still subsisting in the Welsh lan¬ 
guage *,— it may enable such a one to steer his way 
through the darkest path ever traversed by historian, t 
There was once, says the romance in question, in 
England a rich man, with a loving wife, a dutiful son, 
and three fair yet chaste daughters. But this happiness 
was not long to last: the lady was naturally violent in 
temper; the devil perceived it, and assailed the weak 
part .so skilfully, that she (juarrelled with her son, and 
very seriously wished hitn in a place that shall be 
nameless. The tlevil heard the wish, and, determined 
to have his own, strangled the unfortunate youth during 
sleep. The despairing mother hung herself, and the 
father dieil of a broken heart, without confession or ab¬ 
solution. ^Melancholy was the situation of the three 
orphan sisters ; but they were comforted, as much as 
their case would allow, by a neighbouring hermit, the 
holy Blaise, who endeavoured, by the imposition of 
penance, fasting, and jtrayeT, to protect tliem agc.inst 
the evidently declared enmity of the prince of darkness. 
But Satan was not to be thus foiled : he prevailed on an 
old hag to reduce the mind of the eldest. Her wanton 
discourse liad its effect; the young lady sinned, was 
discovered, and, according to the law we have men¬ 
tioned, was buried alive. 'I'he second sister was next 
assailed, and with equal success; but, to escaj)e death, 
she submitted to indiscriminate prostitution. Now for 

* 'i'o tiKso relics wc hepc ('re loll^ to have access, taitil then rve shall 
not oiifcr into flio sul’jivt; i'* u incidfntally filaiifc at it, \vc do m) only to 
iilustiMlv the \i.'4lci-Saxim |)»>rtion of our task. 

f TIm* iitviriMTirious rcutlor Avo ridVr to tin- histnry of Ocoilroy and the 
I’rut of WiU'c. Tho jKicin of Layainan, witli niaii> otlior valuable MSS., 
coultl have IrtMi given us by l>r, Cirumltvig, but tor something wltich we 
have no wiali to invcstig.-itc. 
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the youngest. The terrified young lady flew to the 
hermitage, acquainted Blaise with the lamentable news, 
and pathttically besought his aid to escape or to resist 
the arts of the demon. He not only exhorted her to 
■watch every thought, but to take every possible pre¬ 
caution against the visible assaults of demons who dwelt 
in the middle air. This notion, that such beings, who 
were always on the watch to seduce wanton maidens, 
were often permitted to cfll'ct their object, was very 
prevalent in these islands. 'I’o it the monk of Kurness, 
as we have before observed, alludes ; and it is more ex¬ 
plicitly avowed by Oeoffrey of Monmouth in his Vita 
Alerlini.* The author of the romance before us re. 
mounts to the origin of the thing. He tells us, on the 
authority of “ David the prophet and Moses," that 
when the angels, who rebelled under L\icifer, were thrust 
from heaven, and were transferred from angels of light 
into fiendes black,” not all of tliem fell into the pit 
of hell: some rested in the mid air, ever ready to as¬ 
sume any shape, and to cm]doy any temptation, against 
men. At the conclusion of his .sage exhortation to the 
trembling maiden, the holy Blaise — 

“ l^ado IutIido siiould njm keepft 
That Iko tiL' laid Ikt ntrnght lo sUep, 

Ai}<l, namely, noutflit at niglit 
IJiit hco hadde candR* liglit, 

Aiul Aviiulous and doois in that stound 
^Vt ron sperd f !>y roof and gromid- 
‘ And make thee again, with good voice. 

The sign of tlie holy crois. § 

Jiid li him that he warrant be 
Again the fiend and his poustie.’ 


• Kt sibi miiUotics rxaero corporo sumpti 
Xohi« apparent, et plnriina Airpc .«t»t|iuH)tnr j 
Ouiii C'tiaiii cnim i«ulicn-s aK^rt’diantur, 

Kt f.u'iunl fjr.tvid.iK, Koncrantfs more prot'ano. 

In tlie F,a<!> <*t' the I.ak(% Scott luu: a fhiK gi-t;crat(“<l 

t .NVw/ /.cc/i, to take care. ♦ Ih-jised, tasttned. 

* Crttss. 11 I'rax. 

1} ih.i. wr, Mr. Klli.s has evidently taken great lilKTties with thelaitf'uap- 
He alinuld have adhered to hu MSS. 
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The maid watched and prayed, and followed the 
hermit’s directions with success for some time; but at 
length, confiding in her security, she was prevailed on 
to visit the alehouse with some neighbours, where she 
remained until a late hour, and got completely drunk. 
While here, her sister, the prostitute, rushed in, ac¬ 
companied by a whole troop of harlots, and struck her. 
She returned the blow, and a battle royal followed. 
^That but ruin could follow the alehouse, drunken¬ 
ness, and fighting.^ The maiden staggered home, 
forgot to say her prayers, went to sleep, and awoke a 
maid no more. In the morning she hastened disconso¬ 
lately to the hermit, confessed her sins, and her fear 
that in her sleep the demon had abused her. What 
could poor Blaise do, but promise to defend her in 
future as far as he couhl? Her inadvertence soon ex¬ 
hibited herself; she was arrested, brought before the 
magistrate, convicted, and condemned to be buried 
alive, when the hermit obtained a suspension of her 
jmnisbment, on the ground that perhaps there was some 
truth in her protestations of innocence; but, if not, 
her cliild had done no wrong, and ought not to suffer 
with lier. She was ordered to the uj)per apartment of 
a iiigh tower, to be atfetided by no one except a mid¬ 
wife: every day they let down a basket for provisions, 
which were suiiplied by an Irfficer of justice. In due 
time a male infant was born — a fine child too, only its ' 
covering of black hair from head to foot evinced its 
origin. Blaise, however, who at that very moment was 
purposely at the foot of the tower, ordered the infant 
to be lowered in the basket, hastened with it to the 
baj)tismal font, and named it Mn-liii.* It was then 
returned to the tower, and taken before the fire. The 
midwife could not help reproaching it: — 

• Intbo logcml of Roliort the Devil, who appears to have l>ocn sus¬ 
piciously fugciulored, we have a similar incident. We have a remnant of 
the .sxpt'r'litioii in our fairies, which, though they do not, like the dcniuiis, 
abuse women, are yet always on the watch to exchange their own ili- 
furmed monsters for'iicw'-bom children before baptism is udministcreii. 
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“ ‘ Alas ! ’ she said, ‘ art thou Merlin ? 

Whether art, thou? and of what kin? 

Who was thy father, by night or day, 

Tiiat no mail wite ne may. 

It is a great ruth, thou foul thing 
That for thy love (by Heaven’s king !) • 

Thy mother shall he slain with W'oe. 

Alas! that staund it shall fall so! 

I would thou were far in the sea. 

With that thy miifhcr might scape free. 

When that he heard her speak so, 

He braved f up his eyen two. 

And lodly f on lier gan look. 

And his head on her he shook. 

And gan to cry, with loud din; — 

* I'liou liest,’ he said, ‘ old quean ! 

My mother shall no man quell'§, 

I'or no thing that man may tell. 

While that I may stand or gon ! 

Maugre hem every one, 

1 shall save her life for this. 

That thou shalt see and heat yw is.”' 

Great, we may be sure, was the terror of the two 
women to hear a child, a few minutes old, thus speak : 
their terror gave way to curiosity, but the child was 
deaf to their conjurations that he would say who and 
what he was. The time solicited by the hermit (two 
years) passed away, and the mother, with the cliild in 
her arms, was again produebd in the court. Merlin, to 
the surprise of all present, undertook his mother’s de. 
fence, assc-rted that he was the son of a great demon, 
but he had the good fortune to be rescued by bajitism 
from the power of his father's relations ; and, when he 
saw the judge determined on the execution, he retorted 
by asking who was Mu father. The enraged functionary 
replied, “ A noble baron, to be sure;” and that his lady 
mother still lived to prove the fact. “ Let her be sent 
for,” observed Merlin. AVhen she arrived. Merlin re- 


* Oaths arc very common in latlics’ mouths during the inidtlU* •tgos; 
they coiiid ride, eat, and swear with any of Ficlding*s country squires. 

+ lla'sed, opened them suddenly. 

J Loalhingly. ^ Kill. 
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quested that the examination might be private, for 
something might chance to transpire not fit for public 
ears. When alone, — • 


‘ Merlin,’ he said, ‘ now pray I thoe, 

What was the man that begat me?’ 

‘ Sir,* he said, * by St. Simoun! 

It was the parson of tliis town, 

He begat thee, by St. Jame^ 

Upon this woman that is tliy dame.’ 

The levcdy said, * Thou foul thing! 

Thou hast lowen a stark losing. 

Ills futlier was a noble baroun, 

And holden a man of great renown; 

And thou, a misbegotten wrretch, 

I pray to God tlie de’el thee fetch! 

In wild fire thou shouldcst be brent. 

For witli w rong tliou hast me shent.’T 

Merlin, however, was not daunted by this denial: 
he put her in mind of a certain journey from whicli 
her husband the baron returned unexpectedly in the 
night: — 

“ ‘ It w'as by night, and not by day, 

The parson in thy bod lay 

At thy cliamber door thy lord gan knock ; 

And tiiuii diddest on thy smock, 

And wore sore afraid hde ! 

And undiddest a w'indow^ wide, • 

And then the parson thou out let, 

And he run away full shot. | 
l^ame,’ he said, ‘ that ilke§ night 
A\’as begot tby son the knight. «— 

Dame,’ he said, ‘ lie I ought?’ 

And hoo stood still and said nought.” 

Of course the lady was self-convicted; she even con¬ 
fessed her sin, and ran to the parson to acquaint him 
with its disclosure ; and the parson, in despair, drowned 
himself in the river. Merlin s mother was saved; and, 

* 1*hou hast lied a great lie. > + Slandered. 

J Quickly. § Very. 

F 4 
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some years afterwards, he persuaded her to assume the 
veil in a Benedictine nunnery. According to the ro¬ 
mance, Merlin %vas seven years old when the messengers 
of Vortigern found him. Ilis adventures on the way 
to the court are graphically described. The first night 
they halted at a market town, Mie streets of which were 
tilled with buyers and sellers. Having looked at them 
attentively, he suddenly burst into a loud fit of laughter. 
What could this mean? He pointed out to them a 
young man bargaining for a pair of shoos : — 

“ Then said Mci liii; — ‘ See you nouglit, 

That young man that iias shoon bought, 

And strong leatlier to do liem clout. 

And grease to smear liem all about? 

He ncencth to live hem to wear; 

Tut, by my soul, 1 dare well swear 
His wretched life he shall forlet 
Ere he come to bis own gate.’ ” 

The second day brought another and more violent 
fit of laughter, excited by a funeral jnocession pieceded 
by jtriests, of whmn the leader chanted most me¬ 
lodiously, while on the bier, which supjtorted the corjtse 
of a boy ten years of age, an aged mourner gazed with 
anguish. The laughter was caused by the fact that the 
jolly priest was the father.. The third day had its 
laugh, but nothing was visible. On being (piestioned 
as to the cause, he related a eircumstance then passing 
at the court of \'ortigern. The chamberlain of the 
king, though in the male garb, was in reality a woman. 
AVTth her tiie tjueen fell in love; hut her advances were 
naturally repulsed. In her rage she accused the cham¬ 
berlain to Vortigern as one who had attempted her 
chastity, anil the offender, without any .enquiry, was 
ordered to be executed. Merlin, however, had pity in 
his half-demon half-human composition ; and he de¬ 
spatched one of the messengers to court, which they 
were now fast approaching, to examine the sex of the 
offender. Soon after his arrival at court, Merlin was 
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talcen to Salisbury Plain, the site which the monarch 
had chosen for his fortress. He told Vortigern that the 
reason why the stones were every night thrown down 
was owing to the nocturnal battles of two enormous 
serpents: they caused an earthquake, and the earth¬ 
quake caused the ruin of the edifice. The ground was 
dug, the pool was found, but, instead of jars and a tent. 
Were discovered two large stones or rocks ; under one 
was a white, under the other a red dragon: — 

“ With long tailis foie fold 

Aiid found right as Merlin told# 

That one dragon was red as fire, 

With bright eyen, as hasin clear; 

Ilis tail was great and nothing small; 

His body was a round witiuil. 

Ilis shaft may no man tell; 
lie looked as a fiend of hell. 

'I'he white dragon lay him by, — 

Stern of look and giiesly. 

His mouth and throat yawned wide; 

'I'lie fire lirast out on ilka side. 

His tuif was ragged as a fiend ; 

And upon his tail’s end, 

'i’liere was siiajied a griesly head. 

To fight with the dragon red.” 

WhtMt the dragons began to fight, the siglit was so 
fearful that all ran away except Merlin, who clapped his 
hantls to encourage them ; — 

“ Tlie red dragon and the wliite 
Hard togetlier gan tlicy smite. 

With inoutli, paw, and witli tail; 

Between hem was full hardbatail; 

TJiat the earth dinned tJio, 

And loatlily weather was thereto. 

So strong fire tliey casten anon. 

That the plains thereof shone, 

And sparkled about, so bright 
As doth the fire from thunder light. 

So tliey fought for, sooth to say, 

All the long summer’s day. 
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They nc stinted never of fighting, 

Till the even song gan ring. 

, So, in that time, as 1 you tell, 

The red dragon, that was so fell. 

Drove the white far adown 
Into the plains, a great viroun 
Till they came to a valley ; 

There tliey rested hem both tway. 

Well the mountaiince of a while 
That a man might gun a mile ; 

And there the white cover’d f his flight 
And wax eager for to fight. 

And eagerly, without fail. 

The red dragon he gan assail; 

And drove the red light again 
Until he came into the plain. 

And there the white anon light, 

Kent § the red with all his might. 

And to the ground he him cast. 

And, with the fire of his blast. 

Altogether brent the red, 

'That never of him was foiinden shred ; 

But dust upon the ground he lay.” 

Merlin forgave the Magi in that tlicy had tliirsted for 
his blood; they had been deceived by the stars, which 
his wicked father had placed in certain .signs that his 
life might be spared. Hut the interpretation given of 
the serpents' by the author of the romance does not 
quite agree with that in Nelmius : the red dragon was 
Vortigern himself; the white one represented THher and 
Aurelius, the two rightful heirs to the crown, who, in 
time, would dethrone and slay him. (| 

The venerable Bede is the only native (Saxon) his¬ 
torian in Latin during the period under consideration. 
From him we have given extracts .sufficiently copious to 
convey an accurate impression of his manner. There 
are, indeed, several biographical writers ; but with the 
exception of Asser, frofll whom we have the first forty 

* Circuit, from the old French verb vircr, to turn. 

+ Amount. j Recovered. ^ Seiz«l. 

II Romance of Merlin, part i., in “.Specimens of KarJj English Metrical 
Uomances,” by Ellis, vol. i. 
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years of king Alfred’s life, all are hagiologic. Of these 
Eddius, the biographer of St. Wilfrid, is the most im¬ 
portant, from the light he casts on the history of the 
Saxon kingdoms.—As, of the celebrated names we have 
yet to mention, most distinguish themselves in various 
branches of composition, we will now forsake the clas¬ 
sification of subjects, and consider each Latin writer in 
the order of time. By this meanS we shall avoid the 
necessity of perpetually reverting to the same indi- 
vidu,al. 

The first of the Anglo-Saxon monks who obtained 639 
mucli celebrity by his writings was St. Aldhelm. He to 
was a West Saxon of noble family, and born in the 
first half of the seventh century. His early education 
was confided to the care of Adrian, the abbot of St. 
Augustine at Canterbury, who, like his friend St. Theo¬ 
dore, has everlasting claims on the gratitude of English¬ 
men. He afterwards assumed tlie habit in the monastery 
of Meldun, since corrupted into Malmesbury, the recent 
foundation of Maildulf, a Scottish monk, a celebrated 
teacher, and, if M''i]liam of hlalmesbury is to be be¬ 
lieved, a philosopher. The ability of Maildulf, how¬ 
ever, was probably inferior to that of Adrian; for 
Aldhelm soon returned to the monastic school at Can¬ 
terbury. That his acquirements, notwithstanding his 
delicate health, which compelled him to relinquish, or 
rather to suspend his studies, were of a superior order, ■. 
may be inferred from the praises of the venerable Bede. 

He is said to have been vir undecunque doctissimus, 
sermonc nitidus, eruditione mirandus. He was the 
first Englisliinan who composed Latin verse according 
to known rules.* But his. literary studies were neces¬ 
sarily subordinate to his religious obligations. He 
built several churches and monasteries, and relieved the 
monks of Malmesbury from penury, — a lot which had 
been theirs from the very foundation of the house. 
Being elected to the goveniment of that community, — 

♦Yet his errors in quantity arc very freiiuent,—a‘chargc, however, appli¬ 
cable to all the Latin (Miets of the middle ages. 
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a dignity which he filled as early as 67.7, — he made 
literature no less than discipline flourish; and the nu¬ 
merous benefactions made to it by the great, both nobles 
and kings, prove the estimation in which he was held 
by his contemporaries. If we are to believe his bio¬ 
grapher, the celebrated ITOliam of Malmesbury, his 
sanctity even during life was attested by several mira¬ 
cles. It is gratifying to find, so early as the twelfth 
century, that such pretended manifestations of Heaven 
were beginning to fall into disrepute. They could no 
longer be confidently related as things which must be 
implicitly believed. ^Villiam thinks it necessary to 
vindicate his own reasons for relating them. They had, 
he said, been handed down from one generation to an¬ 
other, and ought not, be thought, to be esteemed as 
nothing. If any one should object to me that 1 
write what I have heard, not what I have seen, let him 
also condemn the most celebrated fathers, St. Luke in 
the gospel, St. Gregory in his dialogues.” 'I’hat M' il- 
liam — unlike the knave Osbern — believed the mira¬ 
cles he collected, there can be no doubt ; but his very 
anxiety on this subject jtroves that a more rational spirit 
w'as beginning to be stirred in England. Such a spirit 
had apjteared long before in some parts of the (aniti- 
nent. 'I'he more aged monks of seveial monasteries 
had received with coldness the intelligence of miracu¬ 
lous inanifestalions, even when they, as a community, 
must of necessity profit by them. They contended 
that tranquillity, seclusion, prayer, solitary labour, were 
the first obligations of a monk ; but how could these 
obligations be fulfilletl, if crowds of people were permit¬ 
ted daily to visit the shrine of a sainted inmate ? 'I’he 
abbot St. Trudo went farther, and boldly declared that 
miracles were useful to infidels only; that for those who 
already believed they were not rcipiired, and conse¬ 
quently not vouchsafed. IV'illiam of .Malmesbury, how¬ 
ever, though he knew he should have many incredulous 
readers, proceeds to record them ; but we shall not 
imitate his example: on this head we have already 
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given specimens enough.* He is said to have been a 
great admirer of chastity ; to have passed his life un¬ 
spotted. t This was no slight merit in onfe in wliom 
the propensity appears to have been troublesome. Not 
even rigid fasting and vigils were sufficient to cool the 
tempter without a plunge into a neighbouring lake^ a 
specific of which we have often read, and which wehumbly 
recommend to the monastic bodies present and to come. 
Pope Sergius I., however, whom he visited for the 
purpose of obtaining the apostolic privileges for his new 
monasteries, is said to have been deficient in the same 
resolution. While the Englishman was at Rome, a nun 
bore a child, and the po])e was declared to be the father, 
(ireat was the fury of the Romans on hearing such a 
report of their bishop, whom they declared worthy of 
death. This was a serious affair, and it hurt nobody 
more than St. Aldhelm. He endeavoured to assuage 
the ])Oi)ular fermentation by asking what distant people 
would thenceforward honour the poiie, or value his au¬ 
thority at all, if the Romans themselves despised him ? 
This appeal, however, had no effect; but, says his bio- 
graj)her, he ordered the infant, then only nine days old, 
to be brought before him and the people, and he so¬ 
lemnly ailjurcd it to say whether Sergius was the father 
or not. Of course the child declared that the pope was 
unspotted,—that he had never known woman. APere 
there’any truth in this anecdote, we shoultf unhesitatingly 
j)lace Aldhelm among that goodly multitude of knaves, 
who, during the middle ages, assumed the reUgious 
habit to further their own views: but it may be safely 
rejected: ive finjl it, for the first time, in a writer near 
five centuries Ifler his time. Nor do we think that 

• Ono, however, is too poetical to he lost; it is related, not by William 
«)f Malmesbury, but by an anonymous bio.eratiher, of a dttubtful ape. 
ilavinp celeliMtcd mass in the liateran ehureh at Koine, he hung his 
ca.«.>:ork, ivhich he always carried with him, on a sunbeam. Ita llrmitcr ct 
c.onstanter sfilis radio pepeoiiit, ac si alicujus solidie matcriei susteutarctur 
admiinculi cipud Kollaiid. Mail xxv ). 

t '1‘his we miplit reasonably doubt, if,’ a« his two biographers assort, he 
f-oiiietimes lav with a inaidch, to show, like tlie early Christians, that ne 
could beard the lion in his den. The self-imputed trial may safely be 
rejected. 
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Sergius I. was guilty of the crime laid to his charge. 
He appears to have been confounded with a real mon¬ 
ster of iniqtiity, Sergius III., paramour of the infamous 
Marozia *, and, in all probability, as Baronius and Pagi 
admit, father of John XII. In 70.5, Aldhelm was no¬ 
minated to the new bishopric of Sherburn. In this 
new capacity he doubtless exhibited the virtues which 
peculiarly adorn it, — unimpeachable morals, firmness 
in correcting the clergy, diligence in watching over the 
wants of his flock, activity in all his other duties, charity 
towards the poor. He was equally distinguished for 
the zeal with which he multiplied religious foundations 
and procured their endowment. But on his consecra¬ 
tion he was advanced in years: in fact, ho was approach¬ 
ing the end of his career; and the English church was 
not long edified by his virtues. He died in 7<lfh in the 
same year as another celebrated prelate, St. VV'ilfrid, 
whom he equalled in acquired knowledge, but to whom 
he is undoubtedly inferior in vigour of intellect.i" 

In reading the extant works of St. Aldhelm, we are 


* ** It is saiti tliat ho was con-jcrratcd at Home by pope Sorgiiis I., ami 
tb.at ho had the fourajp' t<i ro}»r()V(> iho Jioly fallior for liavini; a hastunl." 
Jiiographia Jin'/., art. AliUirlm. Irnnitd /-ditov.^ of that Idumiorinj.', 
often nialioiouH as hhindoriiig, ooiloctUin, (iodwiii J' and 

thoir usnal, aIino,st.thoir onJy. autlniritios for ilndr f'cflcs'M.siical Jivo.s, In 
the sentence just iwcry tliini word is an inaivuiMcy. When 

Aldhelm was con.sccratod, St‘r{»ins I. had been lU-atl four \car.s: as to his 
reproof of tJiat pontiflj wo have .scon what rf is. The d'uncos followi'd 
(Godwin, as groat a nlundcrer as tlicnrsc-vcs; but thoy are carofnl to give 
tho equally foolish ami more malignant charge f»f Hale (do ScriptoribUN 
Alritannicis, rent. i. no. tS./.’' : — rnum hm* in eo di'femlum occurnt, <,H'>d 
cum Sergio Primo Poiitilice Uomano longam con-suctudiHeni hahens icujus 
interim nun ignorahat incestum) eautcrio |>(>ru»tam aveheliat eonscieiniam. 

We can a.^sure the reader tliat such monstrous error.', )»'‘rhaps they 
deserve a harsher name, are .so far from heing imcuinmon in our 
biographical collections, that throughout them all there i.s .scarcclv a life, 
previous to very modern time.s, laitlihilly given. The Hiographla Hri- 
taiinica ctmtains much fewer than the com]*ilations of our Knheld.s, our 
Aikins, and our Chalmerses, yet we can i>rove that even it has more tlmii- 
sands than it hr..s volumes. .Such facts are cXfooclingly disgraf clul to the 
public nrcbs of llrs country. 

+ Wilhebuus Malmesburicnsi.s, Vita S. Aldlielmi (apiul HolHndistas, 
Aeta Sancloruni, die Maii xxv., et jilenius apml Wharton, Acglia Sacra, 
tom. ii., et apufl (Jale, quiiulecim Scriptoro.s, iii. p itc.) Aimnymus, 
Vita ejusdem (apud IPdlandistii'i, ubi .siijira). Maliillon, .\cta SS. Ord. 
S. Hen., Sircnlum iii. pars i. p. . Huroimi', Annakh^ KccU'siastici, a. n. 

Allordns, Annales Keeb'sia' AHg^ Sax., an. h''P. 70.>. 70 'i. 

W'ithout P.'gi, Haroniits is of very little u.se. Wliere Kngiand esiujcially 
concciued, he is often wrong, both as> ‘.o facts and UatCb. 
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surprised at the exaggerated praise of all who mention 
them, from Bede to Wharton. His style has the worst 
vices of the period ; it is turgid, laboured, complicated, 
obscure, affected, abounding with puerile images, sacri¬ 
ficing every thing to art, and wholly regardless of 
nature. It seems, indeed, as if the sole object he con¬ 
sidered worth his notice were words. The same bom¬ 
bastic amplification disfigures his prose no less than his 
poetry, his epistles no less than his more deliberate pro¬ 
ductions. The book which he addressed to Alfred of 
Northumbria on the dignity of the Number 7, on the 
rules of prosody, on poetical metres, and on the nature 
of metaphors; and that which he wrote on the Paschal 
controversy, little deserve our attention. Of his greatest 
prose work — that in praise of virginity, — the most 
notice has been taken, both by English and foreign 
scholars. It contains in a still higher degree his worst 
defeats : under his laboured, gorgeous, yet often puerile 
language, his thoughts arc sometimes completely hidden. 
Still it^is wonderfully imaginative, though in his hands 
fancy is a power wdiich runs fo waste: the very fre¬ 
quency of his figures destroys their effect; their pro¬ 
fusion renders them nauseous to the organs of true 
taste. Ilis epithets are beyond all conception extra¬ 
vagant ; — 


“ Tlic golden semblances of the virtues; thcwliite jewels of 
merit; the ])urple dowers of modesty; the transparent eye¬ 
balls of virginal hashfnlness ; the sour grapes of ini(|nity; the 
sw.an-coloui ed hoariness of ago ; the shrulthery of pride ; the 
torritl courtesy of the dogmas; the phlebotomy of the Divine 
word ; the folding doors of dumb taciturnity ; the helmet of 
grammar; the dragon of gluttony; the plenteous plantations 
of apitle trees fecundating the mind with flourishing leaf; the 
shining lamps of chastity burning with the oil of modesty; the 
fetid sink of impurity, lametitahly overwhelming the ships 
of the soul,” — 

arc nictaidiors which Mr. Turner has collected in a teiy 
few pages of his jtrose works. A better idea, however, 
of his ordinary style may be formed from his letter to 
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the monks of St. Wilfrid, ■who, after the disgxat^; 
that celebrated man, were sufficiently disposed to ' 
the stream^ even to enrol themselves among the eneri^e^. 
of their fallen benefactor: — 

“ Lately, as you have learned by cxy^erlehce, the furious 
agitation of the tempest, like a vast earthquake, has siiaken the 
foundations of the church ! I.<ike the thunder clap, which iJis* 
brates far and wide, that tempest has been licard through dif¬ 
ferent regions of the earth.” — “ Wliat cause, I ask, liowever 
sad and atrocious, can so]»:irate you from yout bisliop; >vlw> 
ha^ atVectionately led you, by nourishing your minds, by in¬ 
structing and cliastisiiig you, from the fust opening of the 
rudiments, from the prime infancy of your temler age, (o the 
full-blown dower of maturity; wlio, like a careful nurse 
clasping her beloved within the extended lionnds of her anus, 
has embraced you in tlie cherishing fold of his love, (.'on- 
temjilate, I beseech yon, tlie order of ereate<.l thing>, and the 
nature divinely imidantcd in them, so that, from a companion 
of the least, you may, with C’liristV. helji^ rccc tve the flexible 
form of pity. Consider how the bees, by divine instinct 
swarming, wlien their leader forsakes ilie wintry mansions, 
eagerly issue from their ncctar-hreaihing cells ; how tlie liosls 
of the numerous caverns, a few oxeepted, wliltli remain to 
defend and people tlieir former seats, wing, in one dense mass, 
their rapid flight towards tlie sky: if, wonderful xo relate, wlieu 
they thus emerge from their winter camp, and seek, tlie liol- 
lowed oak, their king, surrounded by dense legions of his siil)- 
jects, should Iw? vmpedeil in his passjige by the flying dust, or 
his tiny wing.s bedewed by the suddenly ilescendiiig rains from 
the cataracts of high Olympm, and should return to tlie grate¬ 
ful hive, the seat just forsaken ; quickly will all the host, 
passing tiirough the wonted porch, eagerly regain the interior 
of their former cells.’* — “If these creatures, of reason des¬ 
titute, and without written laws wliicli g(>\ern their lives, liy 
jiature’s instinct obey, as the changing seasons roll, (heir 
leader’s tfommand; tell me, I ask, wdiether with horrid infamy 
they may not be branded, w ho, endowed with tlu-'Spirit’s seven¬ 
fold grace, madly bite the reins of devout submission.” 

The reader may easily imagine that sucli a style of 
remonstrance was more likily to jirovoke the mcrriniciit 
than the pity of the monks, who not only suffered their 
abbot to depart alone, hut evidently rejoiced at his de¬ 
parture. it proves, however, that, with all his puerile 
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p^Sa^try, Aldhrisa had a portion of right feeling. The 
fis^hlilring is in the same taste ; our author is eridently 
fdp^ of pee$ : — ♦ 

“ Resembling die industry of the most sagacious bees, which, 
wbrnt-^e dew; dawn appears, and the beams of the most 
limpid sun arise, pour the thick armies of their dancing crowds * 
from the temple over the open fields. Now lying in the honey¬ 
bearing love-folds of the marigold, or in the purple flowers of 
the fenny herb, they suck in the juicy nectar, drop by drop, 
wjth their eager beaks; now sporting round the yellow willows, • 
and the blushing broom, they bear their plunder on their nu¬ 
merous thighs and distended legs, and with it construct their , 
waxen cells; now humming round the ivy berries, and the 
light sprigs of the flourishing linden tree, they construct the 
multiform machine of their honey combs with angular and 
open cells, the artificial structure of which the excellent poet, 
with natural eloquence, has sung in catalectic verse; in like 
manner, unless 1 am deceived, your memorizing ingenuity of 
mind wanders through the luxuriant fields of letters, and runs 
with a bibulous curiosity. ” 

ear 

The earnestness with which St. Aldhelm inculcated 
what he considered the noblest of the virtues, chastity, 
is a favourite theme with his biographers. Nor did he 
inculcate it merely in his two treatises, the one prose 
the other verse, professedly written on that subject: in 
several other parts of his works lie reverts to it. Thus 
in his letter to one of his disciples, who, according to 
a prevailing custom of the times, was about to visit 
Ireland for the sake of study — doubtless of more tran¬ 
quil study, than, in the agitated state pf the Saxon king¬ 
doms, could be expected in this island — he gives that 
disciple some curious though not unnatural cautions 
against the danger of reading pagan books. We give 
the peculiarly characteristic letter in his own words; 
in fact, he is one of the authors whom it is almost im¬ 
possible to translate without destroying his manner : — 

“ Domino venerabilitcr diligcndo et dclectabilitcr vencrando 
Wilcfrido, Alflelmus vemaculus supplex in Christo perhenncm 
salutem. Ferlatum est mihi, rintugerulis refercntibus, de 

vox,. IV. a 
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vestrae caritalis indastri&; quod transmarinum iter gubemante 
Domino capere, sagacitate legendi succensii, decreverit. Bt ic- 
circo vita,comite optatum Hibernia: portum tenons, sacro- 
sancta potissimum priesagmina, refutatis philosophorum com- 
mentitiis, legito. Absurdum enim arbitror, spretii rudis ac 
veteris instrument! inextricabili norma, per lubrica dumosi 
ruris diverticula, immo per dyscolos philosophorum anfractus, 
iter carpere. Seu certe opertis vitreorum fontium limpidis 
laticibus, palustres pontias lutulentasque limphas siticulose po- 
tare; in queis atra butbnum turma catervatim scatet, atque 
garrulitas ranarum crepitans coaxat. Q.uidnam, rogitans 
qua;so, orthodoxa; fidei sacramento commodi aflert circa tcrae- 
ratum spurca; I’roserpina: incestum, quod abhorret fari, 
enucleate legendo scrutandoque sudescerc; aut Hermiunem 
petulantem Menelai et Helena; sobolem, qua: ut prisca pro- 
dunt opiiscula, despoiidehatur pridcin jure dotis Oresti, de- 
muniquc sententia mutata Neoptolemo nui>sit; lectionis pra;- 
conio venerari: aut Lupercorura bacchantium antistites ritu 
lietantium Priapo parasitorum, heroico stilo historia: carraxare; 
quoe altato quondam sceptri in vertice clielidro llebricie con- 
cionis obtutibus prsesentato, hoc est, aim*: mortis morte stipitc 
patibuli aflixa, solo tenus diruta evanuerc ? Porro tuum dis- 
cipulatum ceu cernuus arcuatis poplitibus flexisque siitfra- 
ginibus, faculenta famil compulsus, posco; ut nequaquam 
prostibula lupanarium, uugas in queis pompulenta: prostituta: 
delitescunt, lenocinante luxu adeas, qua; obrizu rutilante 
periscelidis armiilaque lacertoruin (creti utpotc faleris falcrati 
curules comuntur; sed magis eflito aula: fastigio spreto, quo 
patricii ac pra;torcs potiuntur, gurgilii humili receplaculo con- 
tenta tua fraternitas feliciter fruatur; nec non contra gelida 
brumarum flabra o climate oliin seplentrionali emergentia neg- 
lecto, ut doccA Christi disciplina, i^ucato ostro, i)otius lacerna: 
gracilis amictu ac mastruca; tegmineincomptoutatur.” 

By this time the reader will have discovered that if 
the nuns, for whom St. Aldhelm chiefly wrote, and to 
whom he addressed his treatise in praise of virginity, 
really understood him, they must have made greater 
proficiency in the language than many scholars of the 
present day. They are marked,” says an admirable 
judge, “ by a pompous obscurity of language, an aflPeet- 
ation of Grecian phraseology, and an unmeaning length 
of period which perplexes and disgusts.” Of his prose 
works we will not attempt to give an analysis. The 
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matter is wordi nothing; the style and the manner 
soon displease; indeed, on this head we shall not add 
to the extracts we have already made; but proceed to 
his poetry, which has better claims on our attention.* 
The poems of St. Aldhelm are De Laude Virginum, 
De Octo Principalibiis Vitiis, and Enigmata. The first, 
which is also the best, contains a preface to the abbess 
Maxima, which, for elaborate puerility, has no equal in 
the whole range of Latin composition, — not even in 
the anonymous De Consolatione Rationis, to which, on 
a former occasion, we directed the reader's attention.f 
It is an acrostic both in the initial and the iinal letters 
of each line ; and what is still more singular, not only 
are the initials and the finals the same, though read in¬ 
versely, but each line begins and ends with the succes¬ 
sive letters of the first line. It is too extraordinary to 
be omitted. 


“ Pr^falio ad Mavima'm Abbali&sam* 

** M KTRICA TIKONES NUNC PROMANT CARMINA CASTO S 


E t laudein capiat quadrato carmine virg O 

T rinus in arce Deus, qui pollens secla creavi T 

H egnator mundi, regnans in sedibus alti S 

I iidignu conferic mihi dignetur in sthr A 

C um sanctls requiem, quos laudo versibns isti C 

A rbiter altithronus, qui servat sceptra supern A 

T radidit his cceli per ludiim scandere liipe K 

1 nter sanctorum cuneos, qui laude p^enn I 

R ite glorihcant moderantem regna tonantv M 

O mnipotens Duminus, mundi formator et aucto R 

N obis pauperibus confer suffragia cert A 

E t ne concedas trudcndos hostibus istin C 

S ed magts exiguos defendens dextera tanga T 

N c prredo pellax cojlorum clauderc lime N 

V el sanctos valeat noxarum fallere seen A 

N c fur strophosus foveam detrudet in atra M 


* S. Aldelmus, Dc Laude VirginitatU (in Bibliotheca Mama Patrum, 
tom. viii.). WilhcUnui^ Malmcsburiensis, Vita ojusdem Sancti (<^pud 
Wharton, Anglia Sacra, tom. ii.). Turner, Anglo-Saxons, iit p. 404. 
I'-eiiiicT, Histoire des Auteurs Sacr^s ct KccKrsiastiques, turn. xvii. p. ?58. 
Lingard, Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 34^. 
t History of Sx)ain and Portugal, voi ir. p. 211—S13. 
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C onditor a sumnio quos Christus servat Olymp O 
P astor ovile tuens ne possit rabula rapto II 

R egales vastans caulas vis dicere pup pu P 

O mnia scd custos defendat ovilia jam nun ' C 

M AXIMA, prajcipuum qua: gestas Numine nome N 
A ddere pra:sidium mater dignare prerat U 

N am tu perpetuum promsisti lumine lume NT 

T itan quern clamant sacro spiramine vate S 

C ujus per mundum jubar alto splendet ab arc K 

A tque polos pariter replet vibraraine fulmc N 

R ex regum ct Princeps populorum dictus ab aer O 
M ngnus de magno, de rerum regminc Recto R 

I Hum ncc terra;, nee possnnt cingere c<cl I 

N cc mare navigerum spumoso gurgitc ralla T 

A ut zon.-e mundi, qua: stipeut actlieia cels A 

C larorura vitam, qui castis moribus isti C 

A uxiliantc Deo vernabant flore perenn I 

S anctis aggrediar, studiis cdiccre paiipe R 

T anta tamen digne si pauper premia proda T 

O mnia cum nutlis verbis explanet apert ' E 


S OTSAC ANIMRAC TNAXlORr CNCNSENORIT AcIRTE M 

It is wonderful how the fanciful author was able to 
infuse into these idle verses what little sense they con¬ 
tain. IVas nobody at hand to whisper into his ear, that 
for every idle moment he must hereafter give a rigid 
account• 

From this precious beginning little would be expected, 
even from a- poem containing as many verses as three 
books of the, Eneid. Yet the very invocation, the 
first twenty-two lines, are calculated to cheer us with 
hope.t 

* I^sfatio in Landc Virginum (apud Canisium, Thesaurus Monumcn- 
torum, tom. i. p. 713.). 

+ The linc^ above are Mr. Turner’s version, which is literal, and on 
the whole very expressi^; wc sometimes make a slight correction in 
loot notes. The original #iay here be given : — 

“ Omnipotens genitor, mundum ditione gubernans, 

Lucida stelUgeri qui condis rulmina ccdU, 

Nec non telluris formanos fundamina vorbo: 

Fallido purpurco ptngis qui dores virccta: 

Sic quoque fluctivagi refrenas Cffrula ponti. 

Mergere ne valeant torrarum Httora liinphis, 

Sed timidos frangunt ductus ohstacula rupis: 

Arvorum gelido qui eultus fonte rigabis, 

Kt segetum glumas nitnbosis iinbrihus auges : 

Qui latebras mundi geminato sidere demis ; 

Nempe diem Titan et noctem Cynthia comh: 
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* Almighty Father, Sovereign of the World! 

Whose word the lucid summits of the sky 
With stars adorn’d, and earth’s foundations framed ; 
Who tinged witli purple flowers the lonely hca^b; 
And check’d tlie wandering billows of the main. 
Lest o’er the lands the foamy waves should rage 
(Hence rocks abrupt the swelling surge control): 
Thou cheer’st the cultured fields with gelid streams, 
And with thy dropping clouds the com distends: 
Thine orbs of light dispel night’s dreary shade ^ 
Titan the day, and Cynthia tends tlie night. 

From thee what tribes the flelds of ocean roam. 
What scaly liosts in the blue whirlpools play! 

The limpid air with fluttering crowds abounds. 
Whose prattling beaks tlieir joyful carols pour. 

And hail Thee as the Universal Lord. 

Give, merciful, thine aid, that I may learn 
To sing the glorious actions of thy saints! 

I seek not rustic * verse, nor court the Nine, 
iNlor from Castalia’s nymphs their metres ask, 

Said erst to guard the Heliconian hill; 

Nor, Pha*bus, need 1 thy loquacious tongue i*. 
Whom fair Latona bore on Delos isle: 

I ’ll rather press llie Thunderer willi my prayers, 
Who gave to man the lessons of liis word. 

Words from the Word I ask, Avhom David sang; 


Piscilms a;quorcoK qui campos pinj^uibus ornas, 

S(]uatnigeras lorman-s in glaiico gurgito tunnas: 

Ivimpida proppetibus sit* t-omplcs aera catervis, 

(iurriila qua* rostris rosotjantes cantico pipaflt: 

Atquc ('reatorem diversa vocc fatentur. 

])a prias auxiliuin, rleinens, ut cannina possiin 
Inclita sanctorum modulari gesta priorum. 

Non rogo ruricolas versus, ot commata musas; 

Non i>eto Castatidas mmoruin cantica uyinphas 
Quas dicunt Ilclicona jugum servare supornum; 

Noc precor, ut Pheebus bnguam sermone loquaccm 
Dedat, quciii Dolo peperit Latona creatrix : 

Sed ]K>tius nitar precibus pulsare Tohantcin, 

Oui nobis placidi confert oracula verbi. 
verbuin de Verbo i>eto, hoc })salmista canobat, 

Corde Patris genitum; quod proles unica constat, 
yuo Pater Omnipotens |H}r munduin cuncta creavit 
Kic Patris ct Prolifi dignetur Splritus almus, 

Auxilium t'ragili clcinc.>tcr dedere servo.** 

• Jturifafas musas, means the pastoral muse. 

' t hingnam sermone loquaceffti which should have been rendered thy 
fluent or eloquent tongue. 
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Sole offspring of the Father, and by whom 
The Almighty Sire created ail we know : 

So may their gracious inspiration deign 
To aid their feeble servant in his lay ! ” 

Next follow, in praise of virginity, verses which are of 
too ascetic a character for us. To illustrate his subject, 
the author proceeds to enumerate and to extol such as, 
whether in the Old or New Testament, whether in civil 
or ecclesiastical history, were most conspicuous for this 
virtue. In his list of worthies he does not much attend 
to method; he takes the names as they strike his me¬ 
mory, and some he mentions which may probably cause 
surprise to the reader. There is Elias, wlio might be 
bachelor, widower, or married, for any thing we, who 
are no poets, know : and Erwch, of whom as little in tliis 
respect is known; but, as he “ walked with God," he 
was of necessity, in the catholic opinion, virgineo flore 
flagrans.” Of these, as of the following, Aldhelm gives 
us a biographical sketch sufficient to prove an extensive 
reading both in the Scriptures and the lathers. After 
Enoch comes Elisha, who is nearly as tloubtl'ul; and 
after Elisha Jeremiah, who, as divinely favoured with 
the foreknowledge of our Saviour’s life, could not fail to 
be “ a virgin,” * Daniel was the same t, or how could 
he have been so favoureil by the revelations of the 
Highest.'' — revelations never made to man in wedlock, 
unless they abstain ah usu matrimonii: then indeed they 
are acknowledged to have as much merit as virgins. 
Our poet now descends to apostles, fathers, and early 
saints, from St. John the Baptist downwards, of whom 
all were of necessity chaste. Having dismissed the 
men, the author proceeds to enumerate the women, 
from St. Mary downwards, who were conspicuous for 
tliis virtue. He has here a wide field, even though he 
confines himself to the more ancient church, and he 
scours it manfully ; and though in his hurry he omits 

• ** Hunc pla virginitas ornciiat floro puilorls.” 

+ ** ^uod Daniel »ein|)or virgo floresceret alinus.*’ 
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many whom we should consider more illustrative of his 
subject, we ought rather to be surprised at what he has 
done, than at what he has left undone. Hear.his praise 
of virginity •; — 

“ Now let my verses cull the rarest flowers, 

And weave the virgin crowns which grace the good; 
What can more charm celestials in our conflict. 

Than the pure breast by modest virtue ruled ? 


* Algo from Mr. Turner. Here follows the original: — 

** Nunc igitur raros decerpent carmlna fuics 
E qu)8 virgineas valeant fabricarc coronas. 

Quid plus coelicolas juvat in certamine nostro 
Qimm integritatis amor regnans in pectore puro ? 

** Virginitas castum servans sine crimine carmen 
Caetora virtutum viiicit prieconla laude : 

Spiritus altithroni templum sibi vindicet almus. 

Virginitas fulget lucons, ut gemma corona 
Quai caput atcriii pracingit stemmate Kegis. 

Hsc cuicat pedibus spurca consortia vita ; 
Eunditus extirpans pctulantis gaudia carnis. 

Auri inateriein fulvi, obrizumque metallum, 

Kx quibus ornatur prasentis inachina mundi) 
Cflarea de gremio prodidit sordida terra; 

Sic casta integrivas, auri flaventis imago, 
Gignitur e spurc.^ terreni carno i)arentis. 

Ul rosa puniceo tiiicturas inurice cunctas 
Coccincosque simul pracellit rubra colores; 
Pallida purpureas ut gignit glarea gemmas, 
Pulveruleiita tegit quas spurci glebula ruris; 

Ut flos flavescens scandit dc cortire corni. 
Tempore vernal) dum promit germina tellus > 

Sic sacra Virginitas, cceloruin grata coloiiis, 
Curi>ore de spurco sumit priinordia vitse. 

** Vinea frugiferis ut constat gloria campis, • 
Fampinus iinmensus dum gignit pahnite botros, 
Vinitor cxsjKiliat frondentes lalcibus antes ; 
Sidera ])raKilaru cedunt ut lumina soli, 

Uustrat dum terras oblique tramite Titan, 

Ouncta sui>criiorum convincens astra polorunt: 
Sic quoque Virginitas qus sanctos indita comlt, 
Omnia sanctorum transcendans pr&cmia supplex, 
Inlcgritas quoque virtutum reglua vocatur. 

Intcgritas animo; regnans in corporc casto 
Flo.s cst virgineus, qui nescit damna sencctse. 

Nec cadit in terram ecu fronde ligustra fatiscunt. 
C'ernitc fecuiidis ut vcrneiit lilia sulcis, 

Ft rosa sanguineo per dumos florc rubescat. 

Ex quibus ornatus qui vincit forte })alfestri8, 
Accipit in circo victor certamine serta; 

Haud secus Integritas, devicta came rebelH, 
Pulcliras gestabit Christo regnaute coronas.** 
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The chaste, who blameless keep unsullied fame. 
Transcend all other worth, ail other praise : 

The Sjpirit high-enthroned has made their hearts 
His sacred temple..* 

“ Fot Chastity is radiant as the gems , 

Which deck the crown of our Eternal King: 

It tramples on the joys of vicious life, 

And from the heart uproots the wish impure. 

The yellow metal which adorns the world 
Springs from the miry chambers of the eaith: 

So the ]mre soul, its image, takes its birth 
Prom carnal passions’of terrestrial love. 

And as the rose excels the Tyrian dyes. 

And all the gaudy colours work’d by art; 

As the pale earth the lucid gem creates 
In rustic soils beneath the dusty globe ; 

As yellow dowers shoot gaily from the corn. 

When Spring revives the gerniinating earth : 

So sacred Chastity, the dear delight 
Of all the colonies of Heaven, is horn 
From the foul appetites of worldly life! 

‘‘ And as the vine, whose spreading branche':, t)ont 
A\'lth stores immense, the dresser’s kiufe despoils. 
Exists the glory of the fruitful fiehls ; 

And as the stars confess the all-glorious ray, 

When, in his paths oblique, the sun rolls round, 
Transccnjling all the orbs which grace the poles . 

So Chastity, companion of the bless’tl. 

Excelling, meekly, everv* saintly worth, 

Is hail'd the queen of all the virtues here. 

“ The Chastity which rules the virtuous frame, 

A virgin dower which blooms unhurt in age, 

Falls not to earth, nor sheds its changing leaves. 
Behold the lilies waving in the iields, 

The crimson rose, sweet blushing on the bank, 
M’hich crowns the conquering w'restlcr, and becomes 
The garland for the victor in the course: 

So Purity, su!)duing rebel nature. 

Wins the fair diadem which Christ aw ards.” * 


* S. Aldclmus, Dc I..audc Virginum, |)as5im. Turner, Anglo-Saxons, 
voL iii. |». &c. 
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Wc have alluded to the biographical sketches^ or 
rather the verified legends of some saints. We give 
two specimens followed by our own versions; we thereby 
hope to gratify both the learned and the English 
reader. 


St Ambrose. 

“ Jam fuit Ilcsperix famosus laude sacerdos 
Arnbrosius, Christi complens praiccpta benigui 
Spiritus, et casta* servavit foedera carnls, 

Qui nomen gcrit Ambrosi<x dc ncctarc* ductum. 

J lic Tuner in cunis quondam dum parvulus esset, 
Magr.a roturarum gessit spectaciila rerum : 
Nainquc csiamen apuin luimerosis forte catervis 
(.'ontexit fatiein piieri, uiirabile fatii; 
i\>iia* lire! borrenda stiparent labia cohorte, 

Non (amen infantis seiisd discrimina corpus. 

Sjc crebris vicibus repU baiit ora jacentis, 

Vtqne eatervatim lursmn remean studebaiit. 
Post baec a?tl.erias repetentes agmina nimbos, 
Visibus i'limanis certiuit al)scederc porro. 

IIa*c pater Ambro.sii stupuit niiraciila cernens, 

A quo sortiinr noiiieu sic inclyta proles: 

Hoc nempe examen quo sanefi labra redundant, 
Dulcia miilsorum portendit verba favoruin, 

K quibus aHatiiu dulcescunl pectora plebis.” 


Which we may thus English: 

Witiiiii Hesperia’s bounds, well known to fame, 

A priest once lived, and Ambrose was his name; 
On Iiis obedience Christ, bis master, smiled; 

Pure was ids soul. Ids body undeliled. 

Tims rightly was he named ; for, iiectar-fill’d. 

His rosy lips the gmteful dew distill’d. 

Their destined use, while in the cradle laid, 

'To faithful eyes was vvond’rously display’d; 
b'or, on the infant’s face, oh, sad alarm! 

TJie murmuring bees in eager clusters swarm. 

Yet, though around its dewy mouth they press’d, 
Nor sting nor murmur broke its tranquil rest. 
And thus they sipp’d, till, laden well their thighs, 
Tile swarm mellifluous hasten’d to the skies. 
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These heavenly signs the father’s wonder claim, 

He bids Amhrosiiui be the infant’s name. 

Prophetic was the scene, by God design’d: 

Those nectar’d lips round which the myriads twined, 

To shed the sweetly flowing words were given, 

To fill with hallow’d souls the courts of Heaven.*^ 

SL Theda* 

“ Virgo dicata Deo florebat tempore prisco. 

Nomine hanc Theclam veteres dixere parentes, 

Quae coiiversa fuit sacrato dogmate Pauli, 

£t Christum sequitur, connubia pacta relinqucns. 
Virginitatis amor flagrans in corde puella: 

Dulcia miindana; sprevit consortia vita*, 

In qua fuiulavit cwlestis gratia mentem, 

Secula quam penitus nunquam tnollire valebant. 

Durior ut ferro foret ad tormenta crueiitii, 

Hanc pater et genitrix, pactis sponsalibus, ambo 
Ad stirpem generis satagebant dedcre nuptis. 

Sed mens virgencis ardescens torrida flanunis, 

Gurgitc mundane perfusa tepescerc nescit. 

Quamvis verborum rorarent imbre parentc;, 

Sicut niinbosis stillabant .'rtbora guttis. 

Proptcrea focus, et flagrans acceiulitur iguis, 

Vulcanus late fervebat torribus atris, 

Ut virgo felix ferret tormenta rogorum, 

Consuinptura piam falso sine criinine carnem. 

Tali femineam sontes moliniine spinam 
Dxcruciare student, inembratim <juatenus ossii, 

Si fieri posset, vacuarent cruda medullis. 

Sed Dens reterna defendit ab arce pucllani, 

Ut voti comi>os fiammas evaderet ignis. 

Traditur ad rictus virgo lacerando leonuin, 

Diris vero dant inuliebres inorsibus artus. 

Pestia sed sacrum non audet carperc corpus, 

Defendantc Deo devotai membra puelhe. 

Dum tencrec carni ni>n us(]uam sponte pepercit. 

Sic Sator electis, cum inutidi scammate certant, 

Aurea coelestis largitur pra?inia regni. 

Ilasc suprema sua? decoravit tempore vitfc, 

Purpureo sanctam peH'undens sanguine carnem, 

Martyr perpetui duiii scandit lumina cadi.” 

• S. Aldcimus, l>e Laude Virgmum, p. 72.7. (apud Canisium, Thesaurus 
Monumentorurn, tom. i.). \Ve have nothing to do with the false quantities 
of this holy poet. 
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In our present translation we will avoid the shackles 
of rhyme: — 

In ancient times, to goodness consecrate, * 

A virgin flourish’d; by our sires of yore 
Saint Theda named: she, by apostles urged, 

The saving doctrines of the cross received. 

And for her God the couch of Hymen spurn’d. 

For deep within, intensely glow’d the flame 
Of hoiy chastity, which from the dross 
Of earthly passion purged her virgin heart. 

Her mind, by grace divinely fortifled. 

With constancy each worldly lure withstood. 

Sliarper than steel the anguish she endured. 

When, spousal rites prepared, witli eager voice 
Her parents urged her to the nuptial bed. 

But, wrapt in tires of heavenly sanctity, 

In vain did those of human love assail; 

Vain, too, the wordy shower her parents pour’d. 

To dim the brightness of the air she breathed. 

At length, to torments doom’d, this blessed saint 
Beholds the raging fire, by demons fannd. 

The marrow of her spotless limbs to melt. 

By wicked liands dragg’d to the blazing pile. 

Thine arts, infernal cruelty, she spies. 

But from his seat the Everlasting looks, 

And bids the roaring of the furnace cease. 

That through it scatheless may the virgin pass. 

Next, to tlie lion’s wide and hungry jaws, 

With fiendish joy her maiden limits arc cast; 

These holy limbs, by God's supreme command, 

'fhough longing to devour, the monsters spare. 

Thus oft to his elect, with vice at war, 

Hoes God tlie foretaste of his kingdom grant. 

Meet, in its final close, this virgin’s life: 

Her spotless limbs with purple streams adorn’d. 

To heaven’s eternal bliss the martyr flies.* 

We shall give another specimen of St. AldheWs poet¬ 
ical powers, in describing the might of Christianity over 
paganism.* 

* s Aldelmus, l)c Laude Virginum (apud Canisium, Thesaurus Mouu- 
inentorum, tora. i. p. 747.). 
t We subjoin the original, 

“ Non Mars vulnificus qul belli semina spargit, 

Uaucida Gorf^neis inspirans corda venenis 
Delubri statuls potuit succurrcrc parmis ; 
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Not Mars, the lord of wounds, who scatters round 
The seeds of war, and fills the rancorous heart 
With Gorgon poisons, can assist his fanes ; 

Nor Tenus can avail, nor her vile boy ; 

The golden statues of Minerva fail. 

Though fools proclaim her goddess of the arts; 

Nor he for w'hom, as ancient fictions sing. 

The leafy vines tlieir precious branches spread. 

Can prop the columns nodding with their god: 

The marbles tremble with terrific crash. 

And the vast fabric rushes into dust. 

K’en Neptune, surnamed sovereign of the w'avcs, 

Who, by his swelling billows, rules the main. 

He cannot save his sculptured effigies, 

"Whose marble brows the golden loaves surround ; 

Not e’en Alcides, wlio the centaurs crush'd, 

And dared the fiery breath of jirowling Cacus, 

When from his throat his words in fiame w’ere pemr’d, 
Though his right hand the dreadliit clu!) may grasp, 

Can shield his temples when the {Jhristiaii prays.”* 

We need not notice the treaitisc Dc Orfo Pr?//n/)a/fOus 
Vitiia, which is inferior to the j^resent; nor the Kniy- 
mata, of which we have already seen a precious specimen 
in the dedication to the abbess Maxima. 

From the preceding extracts it will l>e perceived, 
that, whatever might lie the jmerile taste or the weak 
judgment of St. Aldhelm, he w'as far from destitute of 


Ncc Venus, aut Veneris pmsunt spurcissima proles: 
Aiirea sternuntur fuiulo snnuUiciira Minerva* 
Ouam«iue dcam stolidi dicerunt arte potentein : 

Nee Jtacchus vatuit, cui frondent palinite vites, 

TJt referunt fal-so vetermn Hginenta librorutn, 
Numine nutantes fani fuleere ecduinnas : 

Sed titubaot teinpli tremebundts inarinora cruslis, 

Kt ruit in pneceps tessellis fabriea fraotis. 

Neptunus (ama dictus rcKtnttor aviuorum, 

Qui regit imiHinum ponti turg<‘ntibus undis, 

>'al.sas efiigics, quas glauctt marmoru seuipunt, 

Aurca ceu fulva quas ornant petula fronte, 

Haud valuit vetoruin tunc sustentaro di*orum. 
Alcides fertur Ceniauri victor <»pimu8, 

Flammca qui pressit latroius flatnina (’aci. 

Quamvis fumosis ructaret Habra Imiuelis, 

Herculis in crypta sed torqiiet dextera rdavam, 

Nec tarnen in tempio rigida virtule resultat, 

Qus famulus Christi supplex oramina fudit.’* 

♦ Thu time wc adopt Mr. Turner’s versified translation. 


imagination. That quality, indeed, he possessed in a 
higher degree than any other Anglo-Saxon poet who 
wrote in the Latin tongue. In him it is too exuberant: 
he wastes it on the most trivial topics; and, when he 
touches on subjects which really require it, he ceases to 
.surprise us: his stock of images and of metaphors has 
been nearly exhausted ; nor are those which he now 
produces at all superior to such as he had already ex. 
pended on minor things. Take him, however, for all 
in aU, we know not that any European country, in the 
seventh century, can furnish his equal as a poet.* 

We now come to the Venerable Bede, the glory of S73 
the English nation. It is remarkable that, while the 
Anglo-Saxon monks carefully detailed the most trivial 
circumstances in the lives of other ecclesiastics, the 
knowledge of which we could weU have spared, not one 
of them has given us a life of the greatest literary bene¬ 
factor this or any other nation ever possessed. For this 
neglect it is impossible to account. That he was held 
in the highest estimation, both by his contemporaries 
and by posterior times, is evident from the earnestness 
with which the Saxon bishops engaged him to write an 
ecclesiastical history of England; from the praises of 
his countryman, St. Boniface t, who calls him “ sa- 
gacissimus investigator Scripturarum, candela in domo 
Deifrom the similar testimony of St. LuUy J ; from 
the epistles of his own disciple, the monk Cutlibert, who 
was present at his death, and who emphatically says, 
that the whole English nation should return thanks 
unto God for the gift of so admirable a man §; from 
the eagerness with which application was made to the 
two monasteries of Jarrow and Weremouth for copies 
of his works; from’the praises of A^cuin |{; from the 
fact that the royal Alfred translated the whole of his 


* S. Aldolmus, Dc T>aude Virginum. Turner, Anglo-Saxons, lit 368. 

+ See Vol. II, p, 195. J Ibid. p. 201. 

i “ Et rectum qutdem mihi vidctur, ut tota gens Anglorum, in omnibus 
provinciis ubicunque reperti sunt, gratias Deo referant, quia tam mirabilem 
virum illis in sua natione donaTit.'*— S. Bonif. u. 124. 

, II See VoL 11. p. 247. 
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ecclesiastical history; and that the second council of 
Aix>la.Chapelle, about a century after his death, calls 
him the renerable and admirable doctor; and from the 
estimation in which he has always been held, as a doctor 
of the church universal. We repeat, the meagre notices 
of ancient writers respecting him are inexplicable. The 
information we have, we are compelled to gather from 
his own incidental expressions, in various parts of 
his works; from the epistle of Cuthbert; and from 
Turgot, prior of Durham, who, about the year 1100, 
made some collections inserted in the history of that 
church by Simeon. He was born in 673, in the terri¬ 
tory belonging to the monasteries of St. Peter and 
St. Paul (Wearmouth and Jarrow), at a village between 
the Wear and the Tyne. This event, however, took 
place before the foundation of either monastery.* The 
banks of the Tyne, not those of the AVear, had the 
honour of his education. He was, when in his seventh 
year, entrusted to the care of the abbot Benedict Biscop, 
and to Ceolfrid, who may be called the prior of Benedict, 
during the frequent visits made by that abbot to the 
continent, and who, after Benedict’s death, succeeded to 
the government of the two establishments. They may, 
however, be termed one; for not only were they sub¬ 
ject to the 'same abbot, but the indissoluble union and 
affection of the inmates made them, in the strictest 
sense of the* word, one community.f The diligence 
with which the young Bede applied to study, appears 
from his own account in the last chapter of his history: 
— “ Passing the whole of my life in this monastery I, 
I devoted all my powers and all my time to the me¬ 
ditation of the Holy Scriptures, to the observance of 
the regular discipline, to the daily task of chanting in 

• Wearmouth wan foutKled in (>74, Jarrow in fi84. 

f The words of Bede are expressive :•»** Munastcrium Beati Fauli Apostoli 
(Wearmouth) construxit, ea duntaxat ratione, iit una utriiisque loci pax 
et Concordia, cadem perpetua familiaritas conservaretur et gratia.”-~/n<<i7. 
Abbalmn IVeremouth H Gyru>eny p. 

I This does not necessarily imply that his whole time was passed at 
Jarrow, aa he considered both monaaCcrics one, and calls them one, he was 
probably often at Wearmouth. 
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the church. To learn, to teach, and to write, have always 
been my sweetest enjoyment.” Of his success we have 
evidence enough in his works. In his nineteenth year 
he was admitted to deacon’s orders: the canonical age 
was twenty.five; but dispensations even at this period 
were common; nor, whatever may be thought by 
modem writers, was any peculiar favour shown to him 
in this case. At thirty, he received full orders, and 
thereby added to the number and weight of his duties. 
How, amidst those demanded by his monastic, sacer¬ 
dotal, and magisterial character (we use the word 
magisterial in its scholastic sense), he found time to 
write so much,—on subjects, too, which imply a reading 
absolutely immense, — may well surprise ns. He was, 
we may easily infer, a most indefatigable student From 
his ordination to his fifty-ninth year — the time when 
he completed his Ecclesiastical History, — he was, as 
he himself informs us, occupied in extracting from the 
fathers of the church such notes on the Holy Scriptures 
as were likely to prove useful to himself and others j 
not forgetting to intimate that he added something of 
his own, both as regarded the sense and the manner of 
the interpretation. He might have added that he also 
embraced the whole range of human knowledge. He 
died in 735.* That his end corresponded with his 
pure and useful life, is sufficiently proved by the relation 
of his disciple Cuthbert, who, as we haVe before ob¬ 
served, was present at that scene. 

“ He was attacked with great difficulty of breathing, yet 
without pain, about two weeks before Easter. Yet afterwards 
he was joyful and merry, giving thanks unto God day and 
night, nay hourly, until Ascension day arrived. Daily did he 
give lessons to us his disciples, and the residue of each day 
he passed in the singing of ps.alnis. The whole night, except 
when a little slumber intervened, he watched, always joyful, 

* Both Mabillon and the Bollandists have made the life of Bede shorter 
than it was, from an erroneous calculation as to the year of his birth. 
Borne MSS, of Simeon’s history have indeed 677, but from his own words it 
it manifest th.vt in 731, when he finished his Ecclesiastical History, he 
was Hi). (Hist Eccics. lib. v. cap. Ct.) 
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alvr^i pnisi^ God. If sleep for • moment overtook him, he 
did dot Cul, on rousing, to resume his wonted devotions, sod 
with outsb^faed hands to utter his gratitude to heaven. O 
blessed man! Often did be repeat that saying of the apostle 
Paul, It if a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God / and many other passages of ^ripture, all fitted to rouse 
us from the sleep of our minds, and to impress up with our 
last end. And some things also he spoke in our own, the 
English language, for be was well versed in our songs: and 
putting his thoughts into English verse he feelingly said: For 
so necessary a journeyt no man can be too prudent; none can 
reflect too much on the good or evil he has done ; none can be 
too solicitous about the judgment which after his death hit '-spirit 
must receive- According to our custom and bis lie sang th* 
Antiphonies, of which one is, 0 king if glory, Lord of virtues, 
who on this day didst triumphantly ascend to heaven, leave us not 
orphans, but send us the promise if the Father the Spirit of Truth ! 
jtUeluja ! And when lie came to the words, leave us not orjAant, 
he burst into tears and wept much, and seeing this we wept 
with him. Again we read, again we Wept; indeed we always 
wept. In such godly employment we passed the quinqua- 
gesimal days until the day before mentioned (.\scension), he 
rejoicing and thanking God that he was thus afflicted. For he 
often repeated. God scaurgeth every son whom he receiveth / 
with many other passages from Scripture. And h.' repeated 
the saying of St. Ambrose, A’b« sic vixi vt me pudeat inter 
VOS vivere; sett nec mori timeo, quia bouuvi Uomht :im haltcmus- 
And during this time he was occupied not only in teaching us, 
but on two works which well deserve to he remembered : the 
first was the Gospel of St. Jolm. which lie had translated into 
English for the benefit the ciiurch, as far as that|passage, hut 
what are they among so many 9 * the other consisted of extracts 
from the books of bishop Isidore. ‘Ido not wish my disciples 
to read lies, that after my death they sliould laliour in vain.’ On 
the arrival of tlie third feria before the Ascension, Ids breathing 
became more painful, and a little swelling appeared in his feet. 
Yet, for all that, he taught and dictated with cheerfulness, 
sometimes observing, ‘ Learn quickly; for I know not how 
long I may live; how soon my Maker may call me! ’ To us 
it seemed as if he well knew his approaching end. Tlie next 
night he passed watching and giving tlianks. And on the 
morning, which was the fourth feria, he told us diligently to 
continue what we had begun. And tliis being done, we 
walked, as the custom of the day required, until the third hour, 
with the relics of the saints. But one of us remained with 


Chap. vi. vcr. 9 . 
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him, aftd said to him> * Dear Master^ one Utile chapter yet 
remains: will it not pain you to be asked any more ques¬ 
tions ?' — * No! t:^e thy pen, prepare it, and write quickly 1 * 
And this he did. And at the ninth hour the master said unto 
me, * 1 have some precious things in my little chest, some 
pepper, orarias*, and incense; run quickly and bring the 
presbytdrs of our monastery, and 1 will distribute among them 
what God has given to me. The rich men of this world 
deUglit to make presents of gold, silver, and other precious 
things : I also with much aifection and joy will give to my 
brethren the gifts which I have received from Heaven.* And 
lie addressed every one by name, beseeching and admonishing 
them to say masses and to pray for him, which they willingly 
promised. And they all mourned and wept, when he saiddbat 
they sliould see his face no more in this world ; but they re¬ 
joiced in (hat he said, * The time is come when I must return 
to Him who created me out of nothing ( I-'Ong have I lived; 
well my merciful .Tudge foresaw the tenour of my life. The 
time of my departure is at hand; 1 long to be dissolved and to 
be with Christ.’ These and many other words he spoke with 
mucli cheerfulness. And when it drew towards evening the 
yimth before mentioned said, ‘ Dear Master, one sentence 
yet remains!’ — * Write it quickly!’ was the reply. Im¬ 
mediately afterwards the youth observed, * It is now finished.* 
He rejoined, * Well and truly hast thou spoke; it is finished! 
Now take rny nead in thine hands, and turn me towards tlie 
holy place where I was w'ont to pray, that sitting I may call on. 
my Father!’ Wherefore, being laid on the floor of the cell, 
he cliaunted Gloria PatrU ct Filioy ct Spiritui Sanctql And no 
sooner had he repeated the concluding words Spiritui Sanrto, 
tlian ills soul winged its flight to tlie c^stial kingdom. All 
w'ho witnessed the death of this blessed father, sild that they 
had never seen any other man end life witli such devotion and 
tranquillity. ”i* 

The works ascribed to this great and good man fill 
eight folio volumes ; and the variety of their subjects 
corresponds with the extent. He wrote, we are told, on 

* Oraria. Orariuro, ab orA pro extremitate vestium dorivatur; limbus 
qui apponitur one, causd ornatOs. Again, Orarium, sudorium quo os 
abslcrgitur.—ad verb. 

f Bede, Ilistoria Ecolesiastica, lib. v. cap. Qi. Epistola Cuthbertl (apud 
Simeonom Dunclinenscm, Htstoria dc Ecclc«ia Dundm. lib. i. cap. 15.; 
vide cap. H. 14. ejusdem libri^. liollandists, Acta Sanctorum, Dio Mali 
xxvii. MabilUm, Acta SS. Ord. S. Ben. Saeculum iit part i. p. .6^, &c. 
Vide Sex Kpistulas S. Bonifauii, nccnon Beat! Alcuini, et Concilium iii. 
Aquitgranensc, Prsfatio ad lib. iii. 

VOL. IV, 
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almost every thing,—on grammar, arithmetic, music, as¬ 
tronomy, the computation of time, on the art of metres, 
on Scriptural tropes and figures, on tlie liistory of his 
country, the lives of some saints, a martyrology, many 
hymns, sermons, homilies, and comments on tlie Scrip¬ 
tures, and several epistles on subjects of more than or¬ 
dinary interest. By far the most extensive portion of his 
labours consists of theology. He commented on almost 
every book of Christ, from Genesis to Ueveiations. An 
analysis of the whole would require more volumes than 
this compendium; we can do no more than bricfiy ad¬ 
vert to the general character of a few. (Of his science 
we shall speak hereafter.)—On his ecclesiastical history, 
from wliich we have made copious extracts, we have 
sufficiently dwelt; and his lives of saints and abbots 
we have for the most part substantially given. These 
relate to his character as an historian, which is well 
understood. That his works, even of this class, espe¬ 
cially his church history, arc invaluable, is admitted by 
all: they are written in a plain unaffected style ; in 
the best possible spirit ; and they are surprisingly accu¬ 
rate as to facts. In reality, but for him the history of 
the Saxon kingdoms would be no less dark than that of 
Hungary or Scandinavia during the same period. In 
this respect yve have the advantage o\er every other 
European nation ; ^ot one is so well acquainted with its 
early history as his works have made us. While the 
contemporary ufi-itings of other nations consist merely 
of dry, abrupt, lifeless facts and dates,— generally one 
line to a year, — his are so minute as often to contain 
a graphic description of manners. For this advantage 
we are indebted, not only to his attention, which was 
habitually minute, but to the industry with which he 
collected information for his chief undertaking. From 
the papal library at Rome, no less than from the Saxon 
ecclesiastics in every kingdom of the heptarchy, he re¬ 
ceived valuable communications. On his credulity, we 
have before remarked. It was the error of his age. One 
thing is certain,— that though he relates miracles on 
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the faith of others, he nowhere confirms them by his own 
authority.* 

Of the treatises contained in the collection of his 
works, some are certainly not his'; and there are others 
doubtful. At the close of his ecclesiastical history he 
himself gives us a catalogue of those which he had 
composed down to the completion of that work; and 
such as are not contained in it must be regarded with 
suspicion, unless internal evidence lead us to infer 
their paternity. That from 731 to 735 he was busily 
occupied there can be no doubt; but had he lived four 
times that period, he could not, if we take into the ac¬ 
count his numerous monastic, sacerdotal, and didactic 
duties, have composed all that is attributed to him. On 
the other hand, there were some written by him which 
are not contained in any edition of his works; of these 
the greater portion is probably lost; but that a dili¬ 
gent search might discover a few may be inferred from 
the success of Martene, \4ho, in his Collectio Anecdo- 
torum, published the C.'ommentary on Habakkuk. Some, 
again, have appeared in Simeon of Durham and other 
writers. Into the interminable controversy as to which 
are and which are not his, we cannot enter: we will 
restrict our notice to such as are incontestibly the pro¬ 
ductions of his mind. Of these the most considerable 
are his scriptural comments. They exhibit, in general, 
a plain good sense, always an extensive reading; his 
language is exceedingly simple, evidently because he 
aime<l at edification, not at applause. The world, in¬ 
deed, in which he moved, was too narrow to leave room 
for the exercise of the ordinary incentives to ambition. 
Oonfined to an obscure comer of Northumbria, which, 
during his whole life, he appears never to have left, 
except on one visit to York, he could command no other 
applause than that of the simple monks, or the still sim¬ 
pler pupils, by whom he was surrounded. He under- 


* Ceillicr, Histoire des Auteurs Eccl^slastiqu^, touL XTiii. p. 1, &«. 
Southey, Vindicis Ecclcsiae Anglicans, art Be^. . 
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took his theological works, which constitute three fourths 
of all attributed to him, in the pure s])irit of duty. He 
felt the fesponsibility under which he lay of imparting 
to others the knowledge which he had received : he was 
not merely a monk and a priest, but an authorised 
teacher, whose chief obligation it was to educate youth 
for the ministry of the altar. Hence his extensive 
reading of the Fathers ; hence the unwearied diligence 
with which he laboured to diffuse a knowledge of the 
Scriptures ; hence his devotional temperament, which 
governed the minutest actions of his life. That he 
aimed only at utility is plain from the whole tenour of 
his writings. In fact, so submitted was his judgment, 
his very thoughts, to the authority of the church, that 
he refrained from the agitation of questions which might 
lead him into dangerous ground. Yet that such ques¬ 
tions often presented themselves to his mind, is certain 
from innumerable passages of his coinmentarics. The 
following extract from his exposition of the first chapter 
of Genesis will better illustrate his manner than a thou¬ 
sand general remarks : — 

** jind God saidi ht vs make man in ovr imufiet after our 
likeness, cJt- In creating otiier tilings, Goil said, fiat; let it 
lie: licncc, faciamus hominem, let vs nnakc man, imjilies a 
plurality of persons, tlic Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; yet that this plurality subsists in the perfect unity of 
the divine na'ure is evident from the verse immediately suc¬ 
ceeding, So God created man in his own i.maok : hi his own 
image, not as a father in the image of the son, nor the son in that 
of father: he did not say, in our image, but in the image of 
God. Now when it is said that man was created in the image 
of God, the words must have reference to the inteard man, the 
scat of his reason and understanding; they allude, not to his 
body, but that power, derived from God, by which he has 
dominion over all other animals. In this case, the scripture 
does not say, as at the conclusion of the creation of the pre¬ 
ceding things, and it was so; but it .says, so God created man ; 
clearly implying the intellectual nature of the new creature, — 
the implication having reference also to light, which was first 
created." — “ Some have suspected that the creation in this case 
refers only to the inward man ; because in the following 
chapter it is said, and the Lord Godformed man out tf the dust 
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of the g^oundi —- words wliich in their opinion imply the sub* 
sequent creation of the body; nor did they understand how the 
distinction of the sexes —mafe and female created I^e them —- 
could exist otherwise than as a bodily distinction. In what 
sense man» who before his fall was immortal— received for 
food, in common with other animals, every herb and fruit tree 
bearing seed, is difficult to be explained. For the words in¬ 
crease and multiply, though it might be supposed that the com¬ 
mand could not be fulfilled without the actual junction of the 
man and woman, yet it is possible that in immortal bodies there 
miglit be some other mode of generation, that children might 
be born through some peculiar operation of a pious intellectual 
love; neither they nor tlieir parents being subject to death, 
until the whole earth were filled with immortal tnen. As to 
food, however, nobody will venture to say that it would be re¬ 
quired !)y any other than mortal liodies.”—“ jl7id God saw 
every thing that he had made, and beheld that it %vQs t'e^'y good* 
Here a natural (piestion arises, — whether God, foreseeing as 
he did that man would sin, not separately, but with all his kind, 
called him good in reference l(» the future.* Singly, each 
thing as created was called good; every thing, the aggregate. 
very good: the hotly and each of its members, is fair, even 
when separately beheld ; each is iiuich fairer, when viewed as 
forming part of the same body. Others enquire in what re¬ 
spects our interior man possesses the/wmgc and likeness of God. 
According to Origeii, tliat image and that likeness consist in 
two things, — in man’s immortality, and in his moral goodness : 
according to Faustinus, the resemblance of our inw'ard man 
with God is sixfold — it is immoveable, rapid, ^visible, in¬ 
corporeal, subtle, immortal. So Cod created man in hU own 
image; in the image of God creaUd he him; male and female 
created ha them. Tins passage proves that the soul both of 
the man and of tlie woman was created; consequently, that 
these lieretics are mistaken who deny this. As to the fact that 
Adam was not created until the sixth day, until all other 
things were formed, was it fitting that \\e should be made until 
his house was ready for him? ” 

In the preceding extract there is a strange union of 
simplicity and acuteness, with a considerable admix¬ 
ture of good sense. But after Bede has given us what 
he considers the natural, he proceeds to thje spiritual 
meaning of the words. In this he is exceedingly fan¬ 
ciful, often puerile, sometimes absolutely ridiculous. 

* Bede docs not pursue this subject. 
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We must, however, remember that both for what is 
good and what is vicious in his writings, he is indebted 
to the Fathers of the first four centuries, whom, in sub¬ 
stance, he always follows, however he may deviate as to 
the manner. Who, unacquainted with the spirit of the 
age, which in scriptural exposition was essentially alle¬ 
goric, would believe that the following puerilities arc 
from the same sober pen, — that they form the imme¬ 
diate continuation of the above comment ? — 

“ In a spiritual sense we arc to understand by tbc earth the 
church ; by the beasts of the earth the Jewish peojtle; by the 
reptiles, the Gentiles; by the fishes, the heretics and philo¬ 
sophers of the world, who are under the dominion of man, that 
is, of Christ, liut, in a good sense, the fish may also mcati 
good teachers, and the fowls of the air may design the saints, 
who are under the domittion of Christ and his chttreh.” 

In the same strain he proceeds to tell us, that male 
and female mean the ehurch and the obedient, because 
the woman is obedient to the man : that increase and 
multiply refer to the jirogressive acquireifient of spi¬ 
ritual knowledge, gifts, and graces; that male, and 
female may also mean the spirit, and the soul or life, 
since spiritus is of the masculine gender, and anima of 
the feiniiAne,* 

The Homilies of Bede are chiefly founded on the 
gospel of the day. They are not expositions of a simple 
passage, but of several paifages, sometimes of a whole 
chapter, but there is always a unity of subject, because 
the verses on which he dwells form so many links of 
the same chain. . In the proper sense of the word, how¬ 
ever, they are not expositions ; they are ratlier such 
reflections on any given subject as a sober but often a 
mystic piety would suggest, accompanied by such ex¬ 
hortations as zeal for the salvation of others would 
naturally dictate: — 


• Ceillier, Hiistoire dcs Autours EiTlcsi.istiqtirs, tom. xvi»i. Smith's ,7w- 
itieiutn de Scriptis BerliCt p. ftOS. (in vita ojusdt*m\ heda Vciierabilift» 
KxjrisiUo in Geuesim, cap. i. (in Opcribus« tom. iv. p. S4.). 
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‘'John chap. ii. And the third djny there was a marriage in 
Cana of Galilee^ and the mother of Jesus was therct ^c. 

“ I'hat our Lord and Saviour, when invited to marriage, 
not only accepted tlie invitation, but for the entertainment of 
tlie guests condescended to perform a iniiacic when there, 
— without reference to the sacramental consecration,— conKrms 
even in its literal sense the faith of true believers. Hence this 
circumstance implies the condemnation of Tutian, Marcian, and 
others, who herctically preached against inarriage. For if 
there were any tiling evil in the bed undefiled, in nuptials ce¬ 
lebrated with becoming chastity, in no wise would our Lord 
liave been present, in no wise would he have consecrated the 
rites by the first fruits of his miracles.” 

“ And when they wanled ivincy the mother of Jesus said to 
him.y they have no wine: Jesus saith to her. Womans whnl have I 
to do with thee? Aiitic hour is not yet come. In no wise did 
he w'lio commands us to honour father and mother, intend to 
dishonour his motlier: still less did he mean to deny tiiat she 
was his motlier, from whose virgin womb lie had condescendcKl 
to be horn, being made, as the Apostle saith, of t/^c seed of David 
according to the flesh ; and how could he be of tliat seed accord¬ 
ing to tile flesh, except from the body of Mary, who sprang 
from David ? But in that he was about to perform a miracle, 
he said, Jl'o/itan, what have I to do with thee 9 signifying that he 
had not received (he origin of that divine nature which he was 
proceeding to exhibit from his temporal mother, but that he 
had enjoycfl it eternally with the Father. What, O woman, 
is there in common between my deity, which I have always held 
indissolubly with the Father, and tiie human n^ure which £ 
have received from thee? The hour is not yet c*omc when by 
dying I may show the prevailing nature of the humanity 
which I have received from thee: I must previously exhibit 
the power of the eternal Deity in great signs. And there were 
set there sir w'dcr pots of stone, after the manner of purifying of 
the JewSy containing two or three firkins opiecc> Tlie hydt'ia 
(water pots) are vases made for the receiving of w'ater; for in 
Greek water is called uSoip. Hence the water signifies the 
knowledge of holy Scripture, which cleanses its readers and 
hearers from the pollution of sin, and becomes the fountain of 
divine knowledge. The six vases in which the water wiu con¬ 
tained are the holy bodies of the saints.*’ * 

This allegorising spirit of Bede is the greatest blemish 
in his works. He spiritualises every thing; he can 


• Ecdc, Homiliffi Hycmalcs do Tempore (Opera, tom. viL p. 204.). 
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perceive celestial analogies in the commonest things of 
life. We should give him credit for much of what he 
does not possess,—fancy, — did we not know that some 
of the earliest fathers of the church indulged in the 
same dreaming spirit, and that he only followed them. 
When he confines himself to an explicit interpretation 
of his text, he is often very judicious. 

1 ** Jolin xvi. 25, t^c. Vvrihfy verity^ I my unto yoxt, what¬ 
soever ye shall ask in my name he will^itw it you. llitherlo have 
yeasked nothing in my name. ^Iskandyc shallreceavy that your 
Joy may be fully 

“ Weak hearers might stumble at the words at the lioad of 
this day’s Gospel, in which the Saviour says untc) his disci])les, 
Whatsoever ye ask in my name, it shall be ^iwn unto you, when 
wc certainly know, not only that many of our petitions to the 
Father in Christ’s name are not granted, hut that the apostle 
Paul hiinself, though he three times asked the Lord that the 
messenger of Satan by whom lie was beset might depart from 
him, could not obtain what he sought, liut this stuinhling- 
block is removed by the ancient interpretation of the fathers-- 
that they only can be said to ask in Christ’s name, w'ho ask 
those things which relate to eternal salvation; a. id, therefore, 
that the apostle I*uul did not ask in the Saviour s name, w hen 
he besought that he might be released from that temptation to 
which the preservation of his humility rendered it necessarj he 
should be subject, and without wliich lie could not be saved, 
since he himself admits, ylnd lest I should be eialted above 
measure through the abundance of the revelations, there u'as given 
to me a thorn in the fesh, the messenger of Satan to bufel me. 
Whenever, therefore, our j>rayers are not heard, the reason is 
that w'e ask for soiiife^ng contrary to our welfare, and are 
mercifully denied by the Father, as was the case with the 
apostle, who received for answer, My grace is suffieimt for thee; 
for my strength is made perfect in weakness; or that, if we ask 
for the things really useful to our salvation, our sins close the 
ears of the righteous judge, and wo fall uiuler the sentence of 
Solomon, Jle that tvrneth away his son from hearing the taw, 
even his prayer shall he an abomination; or that, while asking 
in a proper manner, and, as we may believe at the tiive, in a 
spirit deserving to be heard, that we may be ermliled to repent 
of certain sins, yet such is their obstinacy that wo cannot 
obtain what we ask. Sometimes too it liappens, that though 
we petition for proper things in a proper spirit, w’e do not 
immediately obtain what we solicit, the granting of which is 
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reserved to a future time. Thus, when on bended knees we 
daily pray the Father, 'Iliy kingdom come! though that kingdom 
does not conic at the conclusion of tlie prayer, at a^t time it 
will come. And this delay is an especial grace of our Maker, 
th^ by it our love of devotion may be increased, and tliat the 
increase being daily greater and greater, we may at length 
receive the full joys we solicit.” 

“ Ask and ye. shall reccivci that your joy may be full* The 
proper onler of these words is, Aide that your joy may be full, 
and ye shall receive. Now, this fulness of joy is our eternal 
beatitude. Omitting the joy of sinners, by which lliey purchase 
eternal misery, the saints have joy even here, notwithstanding 
their eartlily adliction, in tlie liope of'happiness hereafter; 
they have joy in the fellowship of others; thej learn to rejoice 
with those that rejoice, to weep with those that weep. But 
this is not the fulness of joy, which is alloyed by tears : the 
fulness of joy is that w'here there is no weeping, where we are 
enjoined only one part of tlie command — rejoice with those 
that rejoice. 

Ask and ye shall rcceivct that your joy may befall,-^ if he 
sliould say, ask not for those frail worldly joys, which are 
always mixed with sorrow, and the end of wliich is sure to be 
so; but pray for that joy, the plenitude of wliich is not dimi¬ 
nished by the approach of anxiety, and the eternity of which 
is circuniscribed by no bounds of duration. If \ou persevere 
in thus asking, beyond doubt you sliall receive what you ask. 
Concerning the fulness of faith, St. Peter thus writes : — 
Yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of ^lory; 
receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation of your soul'i* 
Wherefore seek this fulness of joy; seek not by words merely 
the entrance to your celestial country, but strive by good works 
to procure its inheritance : for of little avail •are the best 
prayers towards the securing of that inbentance: if we do not 
also forsake our evil lives, we shall surely perish.”* 

It is impossible to peruse these and similar passages, 
without being struck with the sober piety of the author. 
He has no bursts of zeal; no inspirations of eloquence ; 
he is every where calm, but earnest; he appeals not to 
the heart, but to the understanding. To that fire which 
touches the conscience, he is a stranger; he has not the 
burning words of St. Columbanus, nor the forcible 
illustrations, the argumentative powers of St. Cesarius 


* Bede, Homill® ^tivalcs de Tempore (Opera* tom, vii. p. 20.). 
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but to neither is he inferior in his anxiety for the sal¬ 
vation of men ; anil he is superior to both in learning, 
as well "as in a judicious conception of his subject. 
Among his works, however, strange things may be 
found, — things so different from his usual manner, 
that we may wonder Iiow any editor could be so blind 
as to insert them. Thus, among the Sermoncs Varii,” 
we have the following : — 

“ Our inercirid God exhorts us by the mouth of tlic pro¬ 
phet to sorrow of lieart and repentance; saying. Turn unto 
me with your whole hearts, with fastinut and ivecpitifi, and la^ 
mentation ; for I will not the death ff a sinner, hut rather that he 
may turn from his wickedness and live. Again, Delay not to 
turn unto the Lard, neither linger from day to day ; for thou 
knowest not what a day 7nny brin» forth. Wliy delay thy 
coming unto tlie Lord, at the ]>eril of tl»y soul, for death does 
not delay ; and if it ^urp^^e thee in thy delay, loruients must 
be thy portion.’'—“ Do not men suddenly die? If to forsake 
thy sins, and to turn thyself unto God, be good, A'hy not do so 
quickly? God has promised remission of sins, not length of 
life; wherefore let every one cjuickly repent; let the wicked 
man now forsake his evil way.”—“ If thou wouldst not perish, 
return unto God aiul tliou shalt live. l)esj)air not of pardon, 
or that thy life will he })rotracled to allow of rej»entance. He- 
j)ent! Perhaps thou wilt say, * I will repent 
‘ Why not to-d<y?' Thoii mayest answer, * What harm if I 
say to-morlow ? ’ I say, ‘ Wiiat harm in repenting to-day ?' 
Perhaps thou wilt sny, * A long life is before me.’ 1 reply, 
‘ If that life be long, let it be a good life ; ami if short, let it 
be good. Thou dost not wish to have a long dinner and a bud 
one; thou wishest to have a long life ami a bad one. Thou 
wantest a good house, and thou buyest one ; tljou wishest for 
a good wile, and thou enquirest for one; thou wi.shest, too, 
that good children should be born unto tlieo; thou purchasest 
good garments; and yet thou wouldst leatl a wicked life. 
To-morrow'! What has told thee that thou sh.’dt live until to- 


From internal evidence no reader can hesitate to say 
that these rambling, unconnected, declamatory sentences 
are not from the judicious, disciplined pen of Bede; 
they bear just as much resemblance to his compositions 
as the wild oratory of a Methodist preacher to the calm 
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argumentative discourse of a learned English dignitary. 
In fact, this and near a hundred other homilies were 
composed by ecclesiastics of a posterior date^ some of 
them most miserable theologians : many could not pos¬ 
sibly have been written before the tenth century, since 
they contain allusions to the circumstances of that pe¬ 
riod. When that rare phenomenon, a judicious editor, 
arrives, this celebrated man will not be held responsible 
for the declamations of ignorant ecclesiastics who bel¬ 
lowed from the pulpit things which, in a dark age, 
might have their effect, but which have long been 
banished from all places except the conventicle of the 
Saturday cobbler and the Sunday theologian.* 

The doctrine of Bede is, in general, strictly accord¬ 
ant with that of the ancient fathers, whom he so scru¬ 
pulously follows. That St. Augustine was his favourite, 
may be inferred from the fact that he often uses the 
words, always adopts the sentiments of that renowned 
doctor of the church.—1. Thus, that his notions con¬ 
cerning grace are precisely those of the African bishop, 
is clear from his comment on that passage of St. John’s 
gospel, Euerg man, therefore, that hath heard and hath 
learned of the Father cometh unto me. t IIow, he asks, 
does the Father draw men unto Him i By spreading 
a holy joy in the heart which he teaches ; •working by 
love and not by necessity ; for no man believes through 
compulsion, but through the will. Again,»on the words. 
As the branch cannot hear fruit of itself unless it abide 
in the vnie, neither can you unless ye abide in me, he 
observes, “We have here a great proof of the necessity 
of grace, which enlightens the heart of the humble, and 
shuts the mouth of the proud. No good thing, whether 
great or little, can you do of yourselves, nothing with¬ 
out Him on whom you depend ; for though the branch 
will bear fruit when pruned and dressetl by the hus¬ 
bandman, yet not the slightest will it yield unless it 

* Bede, Sermonos Varii, tom. viL p. 363. CcilUer, Histoire des Auteuts 
Kcclesiastiques tom. xviii. p. 13. 

f Chap. vi. 45. 
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remain in the vine, unless it draw nourishment from 
the common root.” His notions of faith are in the 
same spipt. “ The faith which worketh by the love 
of God is his gift; for the power of believing, of loving, 
and of good works, depends on no merits of our own, 
but is derived from the grace of Him who says, Ye 
have iwt chosen me, but^I have chosen yon. It is by 
his grace, too, that through this faith, this love, and 
these words we receive eternal life; for that we may 
not wander from the right path, we have perpetual need 
of His guidance to whom the psalmist prays, Ijead me 
in thy wilt, and I will rejoice in thy truth: as if he had 
said, without thy guidance 1 cannot persevere in the 
path on which by thy grace I have entered. And, lest 
we should fail in our good works, we need continually 
the aid of Him who says. Without me ye can do nottiiny. 
Well, therefore, does the psalmist, when he would in¬ 
form us that the very commencement of faith and good 
works is the gift of God, observe. My God, thy mercy 
shall prevent me. And that we may know that it is 
God himself who enables us to work righteousness, the 
psalmist adds. And thy mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life. And to prove further that the rew.ard as- 
signetl to our good works, eternal life, is likewise of 
grace, he say’s. Who ci-owneth thee in his mercy. Verily, 
he does crown us in his mercy, when, to our good works, 
which He himself has enabled us to perform, he grants 
for a reward the life everlasting.” “ We offer to God 
the first fruits of our substance when we refer to his 
grace all the good which we do; when we confess, 
from the depths of our hearts, that even tlie beginning 
of every good thought, of every good action, comes 
from him alone; and that every evil thing is from our¬ 
selves, through the instigation of the devil. The Pela¬ 
gians do not offer these first fruits to God, which they 
reserve fb themselves, for they believe, with equal blind, 
ness and presumption, that they can do any good thing 
without his grace.”—Language more orthodox, more 
consistent with the true spirit of Christianity, none, we 
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may add, more rational, could have been uttered by St. 
Augustine himself.—2. But few of our readers will 
subscribe to the same conformity of his opinions with 
Scripture, or with reason, when he writes on the Eu. 
charist ,—“ Every day does Christ wash us from our 
sins, when the memory of his blessed passion is re¬ 
newed at the altar, — when the substance of the bread 
and the wine, through the ineffable sanctification of the 
Holy Ghost, is changed into the sacrament of His body 
and blood; so that, while his body is no longer pierced, 
and his blood no longer shed by the hands of unbelievers, 
to their utter destruction, both are received in the mouth 
of the faithful to their salvation.” In other passages 
he speaks of that “ great and terrible sacrament; ” and 
earnest are the directions which he gives for the puri¬ 
fication of tlic conscience and of the heart before any 
one shoulil dare to approach “ the holy mysteries.” 
H’^liether this doctrine be or be not conformable with 
that of the apostolic church, is no concern of ours : as 
historians, we simply record the fact that it was that of 
Bede, as w'c have elsewhere shown that it was univer¬ 
sally that of the Anglo-Saxon church.*—3. Of his be¬ 
lief in the efficacy of prayers for the dead, we *liave 
seen proof enough in the concluding momgpts of his 
life t; and in one of his homilies he expressly declares 
his opinion that men guilty of venial crimes “ post 
mortem severe castigandi excipiuntur fiammis ignis 
I’urgatori’and that they must be punished until the 
judgment day, unless “ amicorum fidelium precibus, 
eleemosyni.s, jejuniis, fletibus, hostiec salutaris oblati- 
onibus, absoluti pocnis.”—4. And he permits images to 
be placed in churches for quickening the devotion of 
the faithful,— as memorials of the saints, martyrs, and 
confessors, who through God's grace have triumphed 
over sin. That relics, too, were used in the mohastery 
where he breathed his last, we have before seen.In 
fact, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt that Bede 

• See Vol. III. p. 327, &c. t Sec p. 97. of the present Vo'iumc. 

X lbi<l. p. IK). 
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held the same doctrines, and observed the same disci¬ 
pline as the Homan catholics of the present day. To 
deny this" fact, betrays either great ignorance or great 
want of candour. Far wiser would it be to confess the 
truth, and to prove — nor do we think it would be 
difficult to prove — that those doctrines and this dis¬ 
cipline were not received in the ancient ages of Chris¬ 
tianity ; that some of them are as opposite to ancient 
authority as they are to reason.* 

But Bede is a poet as well as a divine. In this ca¬ 
pacity, however, he is far inferior to St. Aldhelin: in 
fact, he wants entirely the two requisites of the art, — 
fancy and pathos. AVe give an extract in the original ; 
nor need we translate it, as the substance has before 
been given, in the Life of St. Cuthbert.+ 

“ Parvulus intcrea subiti disrrimina moibi 
I’U'Ctitur, atque regit vestigia languida pino. 

Cumtpie die quadam sul> divu fessa iacessit 
IWembra, d*lcns, solus, mitis piur,— eoce reponte 
Veiiit equus niveo veiieiaiidus tegmine, neeiiou 
Gratia, cornipcdi siinilis, recubuirupie salutat, 

Olrsequiiim sibi ferrc rogaiis. Cui talia reddit, — 

‘ Obsequiis nunc ipse tuis adsistere proinptus 
Vclleiii, in diro preineretur coinpcde gressus, 

Nam tuiiK't cccc genu, nullis quod cura incdentani, 
Tempore jam multo valuit inollire lagunis.’ 

Desiliit bospes equo, palpat genu sedidus a'griim. 

Sic fatus<—‘ Siinil.-c nitidam euin lacte farinam 
Olla coqiiat pariter ferventis in igno culinw, 

Ilacque istuni calida sanandus inungc lunioreni.' 

Ha:c memorans conscendit equuin, quo veiierat, illo 
Calle domum renieans. Monitiis, niedicina secula est: 
Agnovitque sacer medicum venisse superni 
Judieis a solio summo, qui miinere clausus 
licstiluit visus piscis de felle Tobia;.” | 

• Bode in Evangoliam S. Joannis, rap. & (()i>cra, tom. v. p. .508. Ac.). 
Ejusdcm HoiuUia in Juanncm (apud Martone, t’oilrrtio Anocdotnnim, 
tom. V. p. .sed.>. Ejuadem, i)e Tahernarnlis, Iib. i. f(>(K'ra, tom. iv. p. 840.), 
necnoii Homilia in Epiphan. (Opera, vii, j'.tl.i, necnim l)e Trmpio Sato- 
manis tO.iera, viii. 40.). Ccillicr, Hiitoire dc4 Auteurs Eccleaiaatiqucs, 
tom. xviti. S5.) 
t Vol. lit. p. 198. 

i Bcda, Vita S. Cuthberti, p. 2S9. edit. Smith. 
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The eighth century had other literary names. Of the 
chief, St. Boniface, we have already given a biographical 
sketch.* Epistles, however, are the only works re¬ 
maining of him. They are written in a respectable 
style for the period; but as literary productions they 
have little interest, however useful they may be towards 
a history of the times. A far greater name is Alcuin, 
of whom we have also spoken.t This celebrated man 
was not, as is generally supposed, the pupil of Bede, 
since he was born in the very year (73.5), of that 
writer’s deatli.:j: As we have before alluded to the general 
character of his works, we shall do no more in the pro. 
sent place, than give a poetical extract. M^e may, how¬ 
ever, ob.servc, that both the prose and poetry of Alcuin are 
distinguished for an elegance, often for a justness of con¬ 
ception, not to be found in any other writer of the age. 
The faults, indeed of that age,— rhetorical pomp, puerile 
conceits, and absence of taste, — adhered to him as well 
as to the rest. Of his manner, we sub^in by way of 
example his farewell address to his cell, ^ich is one of 
the most pleasing of his productions: 

“ O, inea cclla, milii habitatio duleis, amata 
Semper in mternuin, O, mea cella, vale! 

Uniliquc tc cingit ramis resuiiantibus arbos, 

Silvula dorigeris semjier oniista comis. ■ * 

Praia salutiferis florebant omnia et berbis 
Quas medici qua;rit dextra salutis ore ., 

Flumiiia te cingunt florentibus undique ripis, 
lietia piscator qua sua tendit ovans: 

Pomiferis redolent ramis tua claustra per bortos, 

Lilia cum rosulis Candida mixta rubris. 

Omnc genus volucrum matutinas personal odas 
Atqne Crcatorem laudat in ore Deum. 

In tc pcrsonuit quondam vox alma inagistri, 

Quae sacrosopbia; tradidit ore libros. 

• Vol II. p. 19.5. t Ibid. p. £47. 

r How came this fact to escape Mr. Turner, who, in several places 
fAnsio*Saxons, vol. iii. p. 41(1. 414. 41(i.), .asserts that Alcuin was the pupil 
of Ketle?' A worse anachronism, for which there is no excuse, is the 
statement that John Erigcna was also a pupil of the Northumbrian lumi¬ 
nary, tile friend at once of Bede, Charlemagne, and Alfred — that is, the 
friend of tlic men who died in 7d5,814, and 9U1 respectively 
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In tc temporibus certis laus sancta Tonantis 
Pacificos sonuit vocibus atquc animis. 

xnea cclla, modo lacryznosis plango caxnmnis, 
Atque gemens casus pectore plango tuos: 

Tu subito quoniam fugisti carmina satum 
Atque ignota manus te modo tota tenet. 

Te modo nuc Flaccus, nec fatis Hoincrus habebit, 
Kec pueri Musas per tna tecta canunt. 

Vertitur omne decus sa>cull, sic namque repente, 
Omnia mutantur ordinibus variis. 

Nil manet fctenium, nil immutabilc vcrc cst; 

Obscurnt sacrum nox tenebros 2 i diem. 

Oecutit et ilorcs subito hyems frigida pulchros. 

Perturbat placidum ct trisiior aura marc. 

Qua* campis cervos agitabat sacra juventus 
liicuinbit fessus nunc baculo senior. 

Nos iniseri! cur te fugitivum inundus vainamus? 
Tu fugis a nobis semper ubiq&e mens.* 

Which we may tlius render: 

Peloved cell, retirement's sweet abode f 
Farewell a last farewell, thy ]>oet bids tliee ! 
Peloved cell, by smiling woods embraced, 

Wliose brandies, shaken by the genial breeze, 

To meditation oft my mind disposed. 

Around thee too their healtli-reviving herbs 
In verdure gay the fertile meadows spreatl; 

And murmuring near, by Howery banks conlmedy 
Through fragrant meads the crystal streuinle^^lide, 
Wlierein bis nets the joyful fisher casts. >'gW 
And fragrant with the apple-bending bough, 

With rose and lily joined, thy gardens smile; 

Wliile jubilant, along thy verdant glades 
At dawn his melody cacii songster pours, 

And to his God attunes the notes of ]>raise. 

Yet sweeter far tlie sounds whidi thou hast heard, 
When to my infant mind hy Christian sage 
The books of holy wisdom were explained. 

Still sweeter tliose wiiicb silent nature heard, 

Wlien grateful songs to Heaven's Great King arose. 
Beloved cell, in mournful strains, alas ! 

And flowing tears, I leave thy ivy'd roof. 

No more thy silence shall the Aluses baeak ; 

• Duchesne, Opera Alcuini, p. 1731. 
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No more beneath ihy classic shade recline 
Famed Horace, or the greater sire of song. 

No mote, when strangers* feet these precincts tread, 

Thy solitudes with youthful music ring. 

Thus all things change; in mortal life 
There’s no ability; like sudden gloss, 

Swift fades the splendour of this slippery world: 

The brightest day is soon by darkness driven; 

By frosty blasts the fairest dowers are nipt; 

By rising winds the tranquil sea is vex’d: 

Here swifter youth the nimble stag pursues; 

There, o*er his staif incumbent, totters age. 

Why, world delusive, eager to'betray, 

Do we, blind mortals, love thee ? , 

With Alcuin ends the glory of Latin literature during; 
the Anglo-Saxon period. The invasion of the North¬ 
men, and other causes, arrested the progress of th* 
national intellect, and, indeed, replunged it into the 
barbarism from which it had so })ainfully emerged. In 
vain did Alfred strive to restore the study of letters: 
his example, his princely rewards, had but a momentary' 
effect; for in the time of St. Odo ignorance again 
brooded over the land. : 

“ Alfred the Great had attempted to restore the empire of 
letters after the devasuxttons of the Danes; but his success was 
temporary, and the Saxons speedily relapsed into'flieir former 
ignorance. The spirit of Alfred seemed to be revived in 
Dunstan *, and the labours of the bishop were iporc fortunate 
titan those of the king. Long before be ascended the metro¬ 
politan throne, as soon as he could command the obedience of 
a small society of monks, he meditated tlie revival of learning; 
the knowledge which he bad acquired from the Irish eccle¬ 
siastics, he liberally imparted to his pupils; and from his 
monastery of Glastonbury diHused a spirit of improvement 
throughout the Saxon church. Kthelwald imbibed the sen¬ 
timents of his master; and the bisliop would often descend 
from his more important functions to the humble employment 
of instructing youtli in the first rudiments of grammar, and of 
interrogating them respecting their progress in the knowledge 
of the Latin tongue. From his school at Winchester masters 
were distributed to the different monasteries; and the reputa- 
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tion of their disciples reflected a lustre on their talents and 
industry. In times of ignorance no great portion of know¬ 
ledge is required to excite admiration ; but we should judge of 
the merit of men by comparing them viith their contempora¬ 
ries, not with tliose who have lived in happier times. Yet, 
among the Saxon scholars of this period, there were some who 
have merited no vulgar praise. The commentaries of Brid- 
fertb, the monk of Ramsey, display an extent of reading, and 
an accuracy of calculation, which would have done honour to 
the most eminent philosophers of former ages; and the name 
of Elfric, the disciple of Kthelwold, has keen rendered mure 
illustrious by tlic utility of his writings, than by the archiepis- 
copal mitre with which he was honoured."* 

But though a stimulus was thus given to the exercise 
of the intellect, it was neither powerful nor universal: 
few ecclesiastics were roused by it even to the studies 
which became their character. Much of this, indeed, 
was owing to the same cause,—the devastations of the 
Northmen,—which continued during the first quarter of 
the eleventh century; yet the nation was not inclined 
to such pursuits. Under the long, and on the whole 
peaceful reign of the Confessor, we might expect to be¬ 
hold some revival of a better spirit; but no ! look where 
we may, we behold the same ignorance, the same im¬ 
morality, the same indifference to the most obvious duties 
of morals, no le.ss than to the noblest subjects of the intel¬ 
lect. Nothing indeed could exceed the contempt with 
which the Norman ecclesiastics regarded the native 
clergy: and that this contcmjtt was richly deserved, is 
evident from the mental sterility of the period, and 
from the acknowledgment of the Saxons themselves :— 

“ Such was the general depravity, that the Norman conquest, 
if considered in its immediate evils, may appear as much a 
dispensation of Divine justice upon an abandoned people, as 
it proved to be of mercy in its results. Even the forms of 
Christianity were in danger of being lost through the criminal 
ignorance of the clergy, who could scarcely stammer out a 
service which they did not understand; one who had any 


Lingard, Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, p. iS2, 
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knowledge of the Latin grammar was regarded as a prodigy 
of learning.”*—“ Such was their degradation, and such tlie 
irreverence with which the half-converted barbarians con- 
fonned to the religious usages of the age, that tlie nobles, 
instead of attending at church, would have matins and mass 
performed in the chambers where they were in bed with their 
wives and coHCubittes.f A horrid tyranny was exercised over 
the peasants; the lords, for the sake of supplying their own 
prodigal excesses, seized their goods, and sold their persons to 
foreign slave-dealers. Girls were kidnajiped for this abomi¬ 
nable traffic; and it was common for these petty tyrants to 
sell their female vassals for j>rostitution at borne, or to foreign 
traders, even though they were pregnant by themselves. When 
such actions were so frequent as to become a national reproueli, 
no heavier affiictions could fall upon the nation than its oifences 
tieserved. ” | 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that the Norman in¬ 
vasion, though one of the severest, was also one of the 
most salutary inflictions that ever bcfel this country. 
This abominable pcojtle (the Anglo-Saxons), had filled 
the measure of their own iniquities ; and mercy no less 
than justice required their chastisement, as the forerun, 
ner of tlioir future regeneration. 

III. Science. — Though, in the progress of nations 
towards refinement, the arts precede literature, the case 
is diflerent with science, which in a physical sense is 
the application of principles to art. Hut the investi¬ 
gation of jirinciples requires both the tardy accumulation 
of experience, and the coolest reasoning in comparing 
results, and in deducing from that comparison con¬ 
sequences which may serve as the bases of future in¬ 
vestigation ; and which may be held as so many tests to 
estimate the value of new discoveries. Hence, in all 
countries, science has progressed with civilisation; and 
the higher the scale of the general intellect, the more 

♦ Those words are almost literally those of an unexceptionable judge 
William of Malmesbury. 

■f- I'liis is too strong. W’c have no ovitloiice that things were so 
bad. Wc remember a passage like it; but it is an individual, not a general 
character. 

X Southey, Hook of the (liurch, i. 115. In tins literary sketch of the 
Saxon period, we do not inclutle Alfred, who wa.s chiefly a translator,— 
of IJoethiiJS and liede. 'J'he reader, however, who wishes for some inform, 
ation resi>ecting this cciubratc^ king, may consult Turner. 

1 ^ 
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comprehensive, the more certain these principles. Nor 
is the case in regard to metaphysical or ethical science 
very dissimilar. From the earliest ages the human soul 
had been recognised as a i>ecoliar substance; its nature 
and the mode of its existence had exercised the sub¬ 
tlest intellects; its operations were discovered to be 
distinct from those of matter; and men were anxious 
to learn by what laws it was governed. To the SaxOns, 
however, this was a subject exceedingly dark; amidst 
the conflicting opinions of ancient authorities, they had 
no standard by which to estimate the value of truth; 
and from their religious feelings they were afraid to 
plunge into the boundless ocean of speculation, where 
their ftiith was every moment in danger of being wrecked. 
It cannot, therefore, be expected that the Anglo-Saxons 
who were an infant nation, should have made much 
progress in the sciences, whether physical or moral. 
In fact, as they, like the more ancient nations, held 
science to depend not so much on experience or defined 
principle, as on authority, they were studious only to 
collect from the great writers on any given braneh, what 
the world then knew: they seldom (Ircatned of adding 
to the stock their minds, indeed, had not the subtlety 
of the Greek or the Arabian ; nor, if they had, would 
the troubled circumstances of the period have allowed 
them that ,calm uninterrupted leisure for speculation 
which have distinguished nations more fortunately cir¬ 
cumstanced. But, though science rested on the fal¬ 
lacious basis of authority or speculation, the state in 
which it existed during the Anglo-Saxon jteriod, may 
well excite curiosity. As the subject is interesting, and 
not uninstructive, we shall devote a few pages to a brief 
consideration of its leading branches. 

From the time of St. Aldhelm, the Anglo-Saxons 
paid great attention to the science of numbers, which 
they justly regarded as the key to all the rest. But little 
are we accustomed to reflect on the insuperable nature 
of the difficulties with which they had to contend. As 
the Arabian figures were not introduced into England 
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until late in the tenth century, they were compelled to 
follow the tedious and unsatisfactory mode of com¬ 
putation left by the Romans. Every operation was of 
necessity by these Roman letters, I, V, X, L, C, D, M. 
In a dialogue between master and scholar, on which 
the venerable Bede appears to have bestowed some at¬ 
tention, we learn the method employed by the Saxon 
schoolmasters, to train youth in the n|diments of this 
important branch of knowledge. Having dwelt at some 
length on numbers expressed at full length in language, 
from unus to mille, the master proceeds to discuss the 
seven letters, which, for the greater readiness of calcu¬ 
lations, were universally received as the representatives 
of tliose numbers. These signs, he says, have a two¬ 
fold signification, according as they stand alone or com¬ 
bined. Thus I alone signifies one, V jive, X ten, L jifty, 
(i one hundred, D jive hundred, M one thousand. He 
then proceeds to give the value of these signs in com¬ 
position, and of certain arbitrary marks from the com¬ 
binations of units with V to those of M- Though any 
number could be expressed by these signs from I to m 
( one million), yet in tedious problems the necessary 
combinations could scarcely be formed ; and when the 
student descended to the fractions of an integer, he was 
absolutely at a stand. Subsequently, indeed, every 
quantity was supposed to be divisible into twelve equal 
parts, and computable like the uncial di^'ision of the 
Romans. This improvement, however, was soon found 
to be inadequate, or at least most tedious in verbal cal¬ 
culations ; and to shorten the labours, a sort of manual 
and digital arithmetic was devised. For the satisfaction 
of the curious reader we will give a few of the directions, 
premising that each finger had a name ; the little one 
was the auricularis; the next to the little one, the me- 
dicus; the long one the impudicus; the index and 
pollex were of course the fore finger and the thumb. 
To commence with the fingers of the k/t hand,—for the 
same signs by those of the right betokened, as we shall 
soon perceive, very different quantities: 

I 3 
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“ Quum ergo dicis tmum, minimum in Iseva digitum in- 
flectens, in medium palmm artum infigos. 

“ Quui^ dicis duo, secundum a minima flexum) ibidem 
imponcs. 

“ Quum dicis tria, terlium similiter inflcctcs. 

“ Quum dicis yualuor, ibidem minimum Icvatis. 

“ Quum dicis quinque, secundum a minimum similiter 
eriges. 

“ Quum dicis set, terlium nihilminus elevabis, medio 
duntaxat solo tjiii medicus appellatur, in medium painin' lixo. 

“ Quum dicis scplcm, minimum solum, cn-teris interim 
levalis, super palma' radicem pones—juxta quod, 

“ Quum dicis acta, medicum. 

“ Quum dicis noivm, iinpudicum e regionu couipones. 

“ Quum dicis dcccm, uiiguem indicis in medio liges artu 
pollicis. ” 

Otiicr iniinbcrs were expressed by various digital 
signs: thus 20 was denoted by thrusting the top of the 
thumb between the midtile joints of the index and im- 
pudiens ; 30 by joining the nails of the index anti 
pollex ; 40 by drawing the inner jiart of tlie jiollex 
over the index; .‘lO by iK'ntling the jwdlex towards tlie 
palm in the form of the (Ireek p. 'I'he other numlKirs 
up to ,90 were expressetl by various positions of the 
pollex anti intlex.— For higher numbers it was necessary 
to em])lt)y the digits of the riff/it hand. 'I'hus 100 xvas 
expressetl just like 10 in the left hand, that is, by fixing 
the nail of the forefinger in the middle joint of the 
thumb. 200 in the right was like the sign of 20 in tlie 
left; .'too like 30, anti so on uji to 90<>; the position 
of the fingers in the right hantl tienoting a value ten 
times greater than the corrcsponiling jiosititins of those 
in the left. 1000 xvas expressetl by the right hand in 
the same manner as 1 in the left, viz. by raising the 
little finger; 2000 in the right like 2 in the left; 3000 
like ; and so on as liigh as 9000 . For quantities 
higher than . 9000 , more important signs were necessary. 
To denote 10,000, the back of the left hand was laitl 
flat on the breast, the fingers, however, pointing towards 
the throat; for, if they pointed towards the right side, 
the number was 20,000. 30,000 was denoted by tlie 
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flat hand, but by the thumb bending to the breast-bone; 
40,000 by placing the hand on the navel; 50,000 by 
the same position, but the thumb being turngd inwards 
to the navel; 60,000 by laying the flat of the hand on 
die thigh ; 70,000 by laying the back of the hand on 
the same part; and so on. The corresponding motions 
of the riff/it hand denoted ten times the quantity of 
those with the left. 

It may appear surprising that with such rude methods 
the Anglo-Saxons could compute at all, whenever mul¬ 
tiplication and division were concerned; yet that they 
did resolve several in position, or the rule of false, is 
evident from die examples given by the Venerable “ to 
sharpen his pupils,” ad nruendoii juvenes. “ A certain 
man walking on the way, met other men, and said to 
them, ‘ If you were as many again, half as many, and 
one quarter as many, your number would be 100how 
many were they ” That they were not unacquainted 
with the jiowers of numbers, with the square and the 
cube at least, is certain; and other quotations involve a 
knowledge of progression, both arithmetical and geo¬ 
metrical. But the process was so tedious, that we need 
not wonder at the saying of St. Aldhelm, that he had 
long found arithmetic not only the most difficult, but 
absolutely an insuperable study.* •• 

The cosmogony of the Anglo-Saxons was founded on 
that of the ancient philosophers; but so» far altered as 
to be accordant with the Mosaic economy. The philo* 
sophical treatises of Bede have had the advantage of 
being commented by Bridfcrth of Ramsey, a monk as 
learned as Bede himself; and in a subsequent writer, 
the author of the four books, De Elementis, which are 
certainly not Bede’s, though ascribed to him, we find 
notions still much more consistent with the present 
state of science. On this subject, however, we are im¬ 
perfectly informed ; we have hitherto had no opportunity 

♦ Bede, De Arithmcticis Numeris, p. 71. De Computo Dialogue, p. 87. 
De Arithmcticis Propositionilius, p. ](K), Ac., necnon De Indigitatione, 
cum Ulossia Bhdfcrti, p. 13:^, &c. (Opera, tom. L). 

1 4 
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of Studying the ancient systems of the universej from 
■Pythagoras to Bridferth*, and we will not insult the 
reader by,presuming to write on what we do not at 
present undofi^tand. Yet, as it is a most curious subject, 
we give its ej^orition in the words of one whom in the 
present and the preceding volume we have frequently 
quoted.t We must, however, observe that even he has 
no scientific or very profound knowledge of it; but he 
writes much better on it than we could, unless we de¬ 
voted much more time to its consideration than we can 
now-spare. 

“ Tlie origin of the visible universe hud perplexed and con¬ 
founded the philosophers of antiquity. At each step they 
Slink deeper into an abyss of darkness and absurdity ; and the 
eternal chaos of the Stoic, the slmpcless mutter of Aristotle, 
and the self-existent atoms of Democritus, while they amused 
their imagination, eoultl only fatigue and irritate their minds. 
But the Saxon student was guided by an unerring light; and 
in the inspiied narrative of Moses, lie helield, without tlie 
danger of deception, tiie whole visible world start into exist¬ 
ence at the command of the Almighty (Veator. Of the scrip¬ 
tural cosmogony, his religion forbade him tt' doubt; but in 
explaining the component parts of sensilde objects, he was at 
liberty to indulge in speculation. With the Ionic school Bede 
admitted the four elements: of fire, from which the heavenly 
bodies derive their liglit; of air, wliicli is destined to the sup¬ 
port of animal existence; of w'aler, wliicli surrounds, pervades, 
and binds togefiier the earth on which we dwell; and of the 
earth itself, whi«h is accurately suspended in the centre, and 
equally poised on all sides by the pressure of the revolving 
imiverse.j To the different combinations of these elements, 

• We are ashamed to make such a confc'-sion, but candour requires it. 
If the pcH't should have run the whole circle of learning, sutely such a race 
is more iiicumtuiit on the historian. 

t Lingard, Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church. As for Mr. Turner, 
he has attempted no classifleation or analyais on the subject, but merely 
extracted a few unconnected opinions. 

To explain and conlirm, and open to amplify the text of Lingard, we 
give occasional extracts from the original: we do so that the learned 
reader to whom Bede is not accessible —and to few such can he be ac¬ 
cessible—may judge. 

t Mundus cst uiiiversitas omnis, qua? con.stat ex ccelo et terrd, quatuor 
elcmenti.s in spcciem orbis absolute gluhata; igue, quo sidera lucent; aere, 
quo cuncta viventia spirant; aquis, qua? terrain irrigendo et fienctrando 
communiunt. Atque ipsa terra, qu® mundi media ntquc sin« iibrata 
volnbili circa earn, universitate jjcndct immobiliB.—L*cdc, De No/uni Reruns 
cap. 3. 
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with the additional aid of four piimary qualities of heat and 
cold, moisture and dryness, be attribute the various properties 
of twdies, and the exhaustless fecundity of nature^* Pytha¬ 
goras had taught, though the conclusion was ded^w, not from 
the observations of the phenomena, but from thfe'principles of 
a fanciful and erroneous theory, that the centre of the world 
was occupied by the sun, round which the <«U*8tial spheres 
performed their revolutions. But the truth of bis opinion was 
too repugnant to the' daily illusions of the senses to obtain 
credit; and the majority of philosophers, for many centuries, 
adopted tliat arrangement of the heavenly bodies which forms 
the basis of the Ptolomean system. From tliem it was re¬ 
ceived by the Christians, and adjusted, with a few modifica¬ 
tions, to their ^religious opinions. According to liede, the 
terrestrial atmosphere is immediately surrounded by the orbits 
of the seven planets, and the firmament of the fixed stare; on 
tiie firmament repose the waters mentioned in the Mosaic cos¬ 
mogony f, and tliese are agdn encircled by tlie highest and 
jctherial heaven, destined for the residence of the angelic 
spirits. From the diurnal motion of tlie stars, which describe 
concentric circles, of a smaller diameter as they approach 
towards the north, he infers tliat this immense system daily 
revolves with amazing rapidity round the earth, on an imagi¬ 
nary axis, of which the two extremities are called the northern 
and southern poles. J In the present advanced state of astro- 
iioiiiical knowledge, we arc tempted to smile at the idea of the 
Grecian philosopher, w’ho conceived the stars to be so many 


• Elementa sibimet sicut iialura, sicetiam situ differunf.* l%rra etiam, 
ut grav issima, ot qusp ab alia iiatura sutTerri non iKitcst, igium in creaturis 
obliiict locum. Aqua voro, quanto levior terri, tantocstaeregravior. Ignis 
quoque inaterialitcr acreiHus, continue naturalem sui ^dem super aera 
quirrit. Quic tamen quadain natiine propinquitate sibimet ita commis. 
cfiitur, ut terra quidein orida ct ftigida, frigid® aquae; aqua verofrigida: 
vt liumida, bumido avri; porro acr liumidus «t calidus, calido igni; ignis 
quoque calidus et aridus, terra- sociotur aridae.— I<>atura Jierum, cap. 4. 

t “ See Genesis, chap. i. ‘ How,’ exclaims Bridferth of Ramsey, the 
commentator of Ue<lc'B philosophical works, * can the waters rey.t on the 
(innament without falling to the earth ? ’—' 1 know not,’ he replies, ‘ but 
* .ic authority of the Scriptures must silence the objections of reason.* 
(Gloss® in ca|). 8.). The ancient author of Ihg elements of philosophy 
published under the name of Bede, is justly dissatislied with the answer, 
and explains the |>assage of the waters, which are separated by evapor. 
ation from the ocean, and suspended in the atmosphere.”— Elementu 
Vhilosophi<p^ lib. ii. 

t Ca-iuin subtiles igneseqiic natur® rotundumque ct a centre terr® sequis 
spatiis (indique coUeclum. Unde est et convexum mediumque quacunque 
eernatur, inerrabili celeritatc quotidie circumagi sapientesmundidixerunt, 
ita ut rueret si non planetarum oocursu moderctur; argumento aiderum 
nitentes, qus hxo semper cursu circumvolant, sejitentrionalibuB breviores 
gyros oidinem peragentibus, cujus vertices eUremos circa quos sphtera 
cmli volvitur, polos uuncupant, glacial! rigore labottcs.— 
aaiW'Ot cap. 5. 
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concave mirrors fixed in the firmament, to collect the igneous 
particles which are scattered through the heavens, and to refiect 
them to l|je earth. From llie assertion of Bede, that they 
borrow their brilliancy from the sun, we might naturally infer 
that he had adopted the opinion of £picurus; but his com¬ 
mentator, the monk of Ramsey, informs us, that he considered 
them as bodies of fire, which emitted a light too feeble to aO’cet 
the organs of vision, except w’hen it was strengthened by tlje 
denser rays of the sun. That they were not extinguishable in 
the morning, and rekindled each evening, as had been taught 
by Xenophanes, was proved by their appearance during the 
obscurity of a solar eclipse ; and of their influence on the at¬ 
mosphere no one could remain ignorant who had remarked 
the sfonns that annually attend the heliacal rising of Arcturus 
and Orion, and had felt the heat with which the dog-star 
scorches the earth.* The twofold and ojiposite motions which 
seem to animate the planets, could not escape the knowledge 
of an attentive observer; hut satisfactorily to account for them, 
so long as the earth was supposed immovable, bafiled all tin* 
efforts of human ingenuity. The Saxons justly considere<l 
the natural direction of their orbits to lie from west to east, 
but conceived that their progress was constantly opposed by the 
more ])o\verfid rotation of tlie fixed stars, whic!i compelled 
them daily to revolve round the earth in a contrary direction. 
In tlieir explanation of the other jihenomena, they were oijually 
unfortunate. The ingenious invention of epicycles nas un¬ 
known, or rejected by them; and they ascribed most of tJie 
ine<]ualities observed in the }danetary motions to llie more or 
less ohlique^action of the solar rays, liy wliich they were some¬ 
times accelerated, sometimes retanled, and soinetiines entirely 
suspended. Yet they were acquainted with the important dis¬ 
tinction hetw(A*n real and apparent motion. Though they 
conceived the planetary orbits to be circular, they had learned 
from Pliny that each possessed a uiHerent centre.; and thence 
inferred, that in the perigeum tlieir velocity must ]>e apparently 
increased, in the apogeum apparently diminished.-f Among 

• Bede, De Berum Natura, cap. 11. 

+ Inter c<clum terrasque Meptem sidcra pende*nt, certis discreta lipatiis, 
quje vocantur errantia, contrarium mundo agentia cursum, id est, hevuin, 
illo semper in dextra pnecipiti. Et quaiTivi.s assidua conversione iininciisa* 
ccleritatis accoluntur ah ea, rapianturque in wcasii.s, adversn tanicni ire motu 
|>or imosqua?que passus advertuntur ; nuin' ini'erius, nunc supcrnis, propter 
obliquitatem signiferi vagantia.—Z>c Saturn Ht rum^ cap. 1‘2, Sunt ant cm siii 
c.uiqiie planetarum circuli, quos Graeci absidas in stcllis vw^ant, alii quo quant 
mun<to, quoniam terra a vcrticibus dunbu.s, quos appeUnverunt jmiIos, 
centrum coeU oat, necnon et signiferi oldiqui inter eos siti. Omnia autem 
haec con.stant ratione circint semper indubitata. Ergo ab alio cuique ceiUro 
absides su» exurgunt: ideoque diversos habont orbes, mutuaque dis- 
similes_ Ibid. cap. 14. 
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the planets the first place was justly given to the sun, the 
great source of light and lieat. They described this luminary 
as a g]ol)uIar mass of fiery particles, preserved a state of 
ignition by per))etual rotation. Had it been fixed, says Bede, 
like the stars in the firmament, the equatorial portion of the 
earth would have been reduced to ashes by tlie intensity of its 
rays : but the beneficence of the Creator wisely ordained that 
it should daily and annually travel round the earth ; and thus 
produce the succession the night and day, tlie vicissitudes of 
the seasons, and tfie divisions of time. Its daily revolution is 
completed between midnight and midnight; and is usually 
divided into twenty-four hours, each of which admits of four 
different subdivisions, into four points (five in lunar computa¬ 
tions), ten minutes, fifteen parts or degrees, and forty moments. 
Its annual revolution tliroiigb the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
which it divi<ies into two equal parts, forms the solar year, 
and consists of 305 days.* As it recedes tow^ards the brumal 
solsticM’, its rays in the morning and evening are intercepted by 
the convexity of the equator, and their absence prolongs the 
duratifui of darkness, and favours the cold of winter; but in 
propfjrtion as it returns towards the tropic of Capricorn, the 
days gradually lengthen, ami nature seems reanimated by the 
constant accumulation of heat. But here a rational doubt 
will occur. If the rays, winch daily warm and illuminate the 
earth, l)e emitted from tl»e sun, is there no reason to fear that, 
after a certain period, theimwers of this luminary may be totally 
exhausted ? Bede readily answ ered, tliat its losses were quickly 
repaired by the numerous exhalations of tlie ocean situated 
under the ttirrid zone.f To feed the sun with water is an idea 
which will jirobablyappear ludicrous to the reader; but it ori¬ 
ginated from the tenets of Thales, the parent of tlie (Jrccian 
philosopliy, and had been consecrated by tlie general adoption 
of his successors.^ 'i'hc regular increase and decrease of the 
moon have always called the attention of tlie learned towards 
the phenomena of that planet. Respecting its magnitude, 
tlie Saxons follow'ed two opposite opinions. Some, on the 
authority of Pliny, maintained that it was larger, others, with 
greater truth, conceived lliat it was smaller, than the earlli. 
its phases they justly ascribed to the ever-varying position of 
the illuminated disk§^; nor were they ignorant that its orbit 
was subject to several anomalies, wliicli defied the precision of 

* BwIjd Opera, tom. ii. p. 26. 53. 266. 

f Bede, Pe Iterum Natura, cap. 16. “ .Solis ignem dicunt aqua nutriri.” 

X Aristotle, Metaph. lib. i. cap. 3. Cicero, Be Katura Deorum, lib. i. 
cap. JO. 

i Bi‘de, De Ratione Temporum, cum CommentariU Bridferthi, 

pp. 111,112. 
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the most exact calculator.* Bede explains, with sufficient 
accuracy, the nature of the lunar and solar eclipses; and ob¬ 
serves, that4>eir recurrence at each conjunction and opposition 
is prevented by the obliquity of the moon’s orbit." f 

To this luminous, though by no means complete 
exposition, we shall add a few observations. Consider¬ 
ing the earth as a fixed xwiut in the centre of the 
universe, and that the sun and the planets revolved 
round it at unequal distances, their orbits gradually 
enlarging as we proceed from that centre, they had a 
clear idea not only of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, but of the diurnal motion of each planet round 
its own axis. They believed that Saturn, the highest 
of the planets, — the nearest, says Bede, to the celestial 
firmament, — required thirty years to revolve round 
the sun; that Jupiter required twelve. Mars two, the 
sun three hundred and sixty-five days, and one quarter ; 
and so on till we descend to the moon, the lowest, be¬ 
cause the nearest planet to the earth, the orbit of which 
required only twenty-seven days to traverse. ;j: Eclipses 
they understood to proceed from the conjunction of any 
three given planets in the same part of the ecliptic, in 
the same sign of the zodiac; that in this case, as the 
three happeqed to occupy for a moment a right line, the 
most remote must of necessity be wholly or partially 
hidden by the one in the centre. Hence,'if the sun 
and the moon happened to be at the same moment in 
the same part of the ecliptic, in a right line with the 
earth, the moon tvould exercise a twofold occultation ; 
from the earth it would hide a part of the sun, from 
the sun part of the earth. Comets were supposed by 
the Venerable to portend evil to man ; sometimes phy¬ 
sical evils, as storms and heat, pestilence; sometimes 

* ** Taunam non minui nec crescere dicunt, sed a soli ilUistratam, a parte 
quam habet ad eum paulatim, vcl ah eo rccodentio, ve) a approixiiquando, 
nobis candidam partem revoivcre, vcl atram. S'atura Jicrumt cap. xx. 

p. 2.5. 

t Ibid, cap, xxii. xxiii. lieTemporum Rationc, cap. t, Lingard, An¬ 
tiquities of the Anglo-Sax .1 Church, pp. o.‘35. 

t Ven;-s, however thoug'i lower than the sun, was held to be louver by 
three dryg In her revoluitoii. 
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moral ones, as wars and revolutions of kingdoms. The 
influence in this respect possessed by the comets, was 
easily transferred to the planets. Hence the prevalence 
of judicial astrology in every country where the pheno¬ 
mena of nature, and the laws of sidereal motion, are 
but imperfectly understood. The influence of sun and 
moon on both vegetable and mineral productions was 
recognised: why, then, might not the same influence 
be exercised over the human frame.'' over the mind 
itself.^ over the destiny of man? There was not, 
indeed, much logic in the inference; but it acquired 
additional force from the events which sometimes acci- 
tlentally attended certain configurations of the planets. 
Men sometimes reason strangely, even in countries 
where a high degree of civilisation exists. The poor 
rustic, who, because he had lost two cows in two suc¬ 
cessive years, when the moon happened to be at full, 
maintained that such a period was fatal to distempered 
cattle, may be placed on a level with the believers in 
judicial astrology. In that pretended science, the 
Anglo-Saxons were, for the most part, steadfast be¬ 
lievers. St. Aldhelm learned the construction of horo¬ 
scopes in the school of the abbot Adrian : though Bede 
reprobated the knowledge as false and pernicious, he 
yet shows that he was sufficiently acquaihted with its 
principles, and Alcuin was far from ignorant of them. 
All three, however, were too wise, because too religious, 
to suppose that human actions were necessarily subject 
to sidereal influence: they knew that the will was free, 
or, if it had a bias to evil, that grace was sufficient to 
counteract the mischievous tendency. In other respects, 
even astrology was useful, since it necessarily involved 
some knowledge of astronomy. Most, however, of the 
Anglo-Saxon scholars were better occupied than in these 
forbidden pursuits ; they were eager to calculate the 
orbits of the planets, their rising and setting, the return 
of eclipses, and other phenomena.* 


• Bcdc, De Natura Rcrum, necnon De Ratione Temporum, pauim. 
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The influence of the moon on the tides was not un¬ 
known to Bede. (In comparing tlieir ebb and flow 
with the nvitions of that planet, he suspected that th^, 
waters were attracted to it by some mysterious power 
inherent in it. He found that as the moon receded 
from the sun, the tides were daily retarded many 
minutes in their approach to the shore ; but tliat when 
the two planets approached their conjunction, the waters 
rose higher. He remarked that the decrease happened 
from the fifth to the twelfth, from the twentieth to the 
twenty-seventh day of each moon ; and he disproved, 
by his own daily observations, the opinion of the ancient 
philosophers, that in every part of the ocean the tides 
began to flow at the same moment: he proved that 
they reached some parts of the coast long before others ; 
that they reached the mouth of the Tyne before the 
coast of the Deiri. With resi)ect to some other natural 
phenomena, Bede was less rational, — always assuming 
that the Mundi Constitutio is his composition. If it 
be not, however, it is assuredly that of some other 
Anglo-Saxon, not much subsequent to his period ; and 
it may, therefore, be safely regarded as a record of the 
national opinions on sucli matters.—There are four 
humours in man, which resemble the four elements, 
which flourlith at- different times, and rule in dift’ereiit 
periods of life. 1. Blood, like air, increases in spring, 
and reigns in- youth. 2. Anger is like to fire, which 
increases in summer, and reigns in youth. 3. Melancholy 
to earth, which grows in autumn, and reigns in manhood. 

4. Phlegm to water, which freezes in winter, and rules in 
old age. As in the natural world the harmony of the 
whole depends on the equilibrium of their elements, so 
in the moral, the co-existence of these qualitie.s in their 
due proportion preserves the harmony of the man. 
Ii;arth(|uakes were Iwlieved by .some to be caused by tlic 
w'inds, which, having entered the numerous deep caverns 
of the earth, and finding no outlet, roared and struggled 
with such force as to shake the neighbouring countries. 
By others, however, the cause was supposed to be tlie 
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motion of the abyss on which the earth is placed; when 
the former moves so must the latter. Some again held, 
that it was produced by that terrible animal, the le¬ 
viathan, which, when tormented by the scorching sun, 
attempted, in its fury, to enfold within its coils the 
whole globe of the earth: sometimes, too, it swallowed 
such an immensity of water, that when it disgorged the 
mass, the whole earth was shaken by it. 'I’hey were 
more successful in the investigation of the nature of 
the clouds, which they held to be water exhaled from 
the ground, and which fell in rain or snow, according 
to the heat or cold of the atmosphere. In explaining 
thunder and lightning, however, they were sufficiently 
puzzled : their general opinion seemed to be, that when 
three cardinal winds met in the atmosphere, they forced 
the clouds together with such velocity that, by the con¬ 
cussion, not only a loud sound, but sparks, or even 
streams of fire, were emitted. Others, however, main¬ 
tained, that the sound was caused by the efforts of the 
winds, pent up in the clouds, to escape from their pri¬ 
son-houses. Their geographical notions were a strange 
mixture of truth and absurdity. With the distinction 
of zones and climates they were well acquainted ; and 
the treatise of Bede (borrowed from Adamnan), De 
Locis Sanctis, proves that they paid some 'attention to 
foreign countries. In fact, with such notions of coun¬ 
tries as were to be found in ancient writers, they were 
of necessity acquainted; and they had, besides, several 
geographers, especially Strabo and I’omponius Mela, 
before them. In some of their notions, however, they 
exceeded the Spaniard in absurdity. 


“ The MS. Tiberius, ii.5., contains a topographical de¬ 
scription of some eastern regions, in Latin and Saxon. From 
this we learn there is a jdace in the way to the lied Sea which 
contains rod hens, and that if any man touches them, his hand 
and all his body are burned immediately ; also that pepper is 
guarded by serpents, which are driven away by fire, and this 
makes the pepiier black. We read of people with dogs’ heads, 
boars’ tusks, and horses’ manes, and breathing flames : also of 
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ants as big as dogs, with feet like gras^hoppeis, red and bla^. 
These creatures dig gold for hfteen da^rs^ men go with 
female camels and their young ones to fetch it, which the ants 
permit on having the libe^y to cat the young camels. Tfie 
same learned work infortr^d our ancestor that there was a 
white human race fifteen feet high, with two fhees on one head, 
long nose and black hair, who, in the time of parturition, went 
to India to lie in. Other men had thighs twelve feet long,, 
and breasts seven feet higli; they were cannibals. There was 
another sort of mankind with no Jieads, who had eyes and 
mouths in their breasts: they were eight feet tall, and eight 
feet broad. Other men had eyes which shone like a lamp in a 
dark night. In the ocean there was a sofuvoiced race, who 
were human to the navel, but all below were the limbs of an 
ass. These fables even came so near as Gaul; for it tells us 
that at Liconia, in Gaul, tlierc* were men of three colours, w'ith 
heads like lions, and mouths like the sails of a windmill ; they 
were twenty feet tall ; they run away and sweat blood, but 
were thought to be men. Let us, however, in justice to our 
ancestors, recollect tlmt most of these fables arc gravely re¬ 
corded by Pliny. The Anglo-Saxons, therefore, were not more 
credulous or ill informed than the Homan population. Tlic 
descriptions of foreign ladies were not gallant. It is stated 
that near Babylon there were women with boards to their 
breasts; they were clothed in horses’ hides, and were great 
hunters; but they used tigers and leopards instead of dogs. 
Other women had boars* tusks, hair to their heels, and a e<»w ’s 
tail; they were thirteen feet high : they liad :t beautiful body, 
white as marble; hut they had camels’ feet. Black men living 
on burning mountains; trees bearing precious stones; and a 
golden vineyard, wljich had berries 1.50 ftet long, which pro¬ 
duced jewels; gryphons, phwni.ves, and beast.swith assi*s’ ears, 
rheep’s wool, and i)irds’ feet; are among the other wonders 
which instructed our ancestors. 'I'he accounts in the M.S. 
Vitalian, a. 15., rival the phenomena just recited, with others as 
credible, and are also illustrated with drawings.” 

This certainly exceeds the statement of good old 
Pomponius, that on tlie shores of the Baltic lived a race 
of men with ears so large, that every night one of them 
served for a couch, the other for a coverlet. ^ 

The Anglo-Saxons had a smattering of some other 


Bede, Dc Natura Rcrum, Do Temporum I’atinne; necnon Do 
Mundi (’onstitutimie, passiiti. T.inpard, Antiquities, p. 338. Turner, 
Anglo-Saxons, vol iii. book ix. chap 7. 
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Eciences. With (Aemigtrp they must have had some 
acquaintance or they could not K’ve prepared colours 
which, even at this day, after the lapse «f above 
1000 years, are found to be sb bright, wherever dis¬ 
covered.* Their art of gold-writing must also have 
required some knowledge of its principles. In medicine 
every nation is compelled to make some proficiency. 
In all barbarous times, diseases are regarded as inflictions 
of some.supernatural power; and to propitiate that 
power is the first care of the patient. Hence the 
charms, spells,*exorcisms, and incantations which pre¬ 
vailed in this country, even after the introduction of 
Christianity. Such superstitions are too deeply rooted 
to be shaken by any sudden attack; time only, and the 
progre# of civilisation, can extirpate them. By de¬ 
grees, however, the instruction and example of the 
clergy introduced attempts at healing, which, though 
necessarily imperfect, were most useful, since they not 
only aimed a fatal blow at the still lingering demon of 
magic, but laid a foundation on which human ex¬ 
perience could work. In every grqat monastery there 
was one brother, at least, wholly occupied in medicine ; 
and he was the physician of the surrounding country no 
less than of the monks. Some of the parochial clergy, 
no doubt, imitated their example. In time,'however, 
medicine was followed as a distinct profession ; and 
leaches wrote no less than prescribed. Theit is still ex¬ 
tant a MS., probably as old as king Alfred, containing 
above 200 recipes for various disorders. Surgery was 
in a still ruder state, since a knowledge of the simplest 
herbs is far more easy of acquisition than the reduction 
of inflammation, or operations with the lancet or knife. 
Their times of bleeding, too, were superstitiously chosen: 
it was particularly to be avoided, while the light of the 
moon and the tides were encreasing. One MS. points 
out nine days in every month in which bleeding was 
sure to be pernicious, and nine more on which certain 

* See a rematkable proof of thli fact in Raine’a St. Cuthbert. 
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hours must carefully be chosen for that purpose. Even 
Theodore and Bede were not wholly exempt from thi» 
superstition.* ' 

If, from the physical or natural, we pass to the in¬ 
tellectual sciences of the Saxons,—to what we may term 
their mental philosophy, — we shall find some thing that 
may occupy a passing attention. Before knowledge can 
be conveyed, we must prepare the vehicle : hence gram¬ 
mar and dialectics were the first objects of attention 
to the youthful student. Whether the treatises, " In¬ 
cunabula (irammatica: Artis," “ DeOctaal’artibusOra- 
tionis,” which stand the first among the works of 
Bede, be really his, is of no consequence; they are, 
undoubtedly, the productions of_ the Saxon mind. In 
them we find the same parts of speech —except the article, 
which the Latin language had not — as arc now taught in 
our schools, and the definition of each is substantially 
the same. The treatise by Alcuin, drawn up for the 
use of the students at the imperial court, is founded on 
the same principles ; but the definitions are s('melimes 
more subtle, sometimes, too, more puerile, — a fact for 
which the reader will be prepared when we observe that 
it is chiefly taken from I’riscian. Thus, in nouns, we 
have the various distinctions of quality, comparison, 
gender, number, figure, case; of prienomcn, nomen, 
cognomen, agnomen; of appellative and proper; of 
corporeal, iiKorporeal, radical, derivative, comjiositive, 
denominative, diminutive, homonymous, synonymous ; 
with others, adjectival or pronominal, interminable as 
those of the ancient grammarians. It is a singular fact, 
that while, in other branches of knowledge, the progress 
of civilisation and refinement has added to its nomen¬ 
clature, in grammar we have rejected many of the old 
distinctions, and sacrificed preci.sion to simplicity. Al- 
cuin’s treatise on Diakctk'n is no mean attempt to assist 
the reasoning powers of the youthful, or even mature, 
mind; he thought the subject of so much consequence. 


• Saxon MSS._in the Mutcuni, cited by Turner, ubi 8U|>ra. 
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that in the dialogue — his favourite mode of commu¬ 
nicating knowledge — he introduces Charlemagne and 
himself as the speakers. It, too, is substvitially the 
same with our modern works on logic: nor do we see 
that from his days, and long before his days, the human 
mind has gained much either in the invention or the 
use of argumentative weapons. In metaphysics there is 
a very bounded field: we have the names of three only, 
Bede, Alcuin, and Johannes Erigena, who distinguished 
themselves in abstract enquiries ; and, even among them, 
it may be doubted whether Bede should be ranked. 
The treatise De Substantiis contains one expression 
indicating a much more modern period.* It may, in¬ 
deed, be said, that it has been added by subsequent 
transcribers ; but we fear the work exhibits more sub¬ 
tlety than that simple-minded, however learned, North¬ 
umbrian possessed. The same arguments will apply to 
the second of the treatises, De Elementis Philosophic: 
but, in fact, there is stronger evidence in favour of the 
negative. In most of the ancient MSS. of this treatise, 
another name appears, Gulielmus de Concha,— a writer 
certainly of the tenth century. The metaphysical facts, 
however, of this latter work bear little proportion to 
the physical; they seem rather incidentally introduced, 
as much by way of illustrating the antagonist properties 
of matter and spirit as for any other reason. The trea¬ 
tise of Alcuin, De Anima, contains no great solidity, 
none whatever of profundity. He separates and defines 
the faculties of the soul, its modes of operation : he does 
not investigate its nature. He dwells chiefly on the 
memory, the will, and the understanding; which, though 
separately developed, are indissolubly united in the same 
spiritual nature. Should we also rank among the phi- 

• The author, whoever he was, reckons 1000 years from the origin of 
Christianity, or even from the time of the Apocalypse being written. Opus 
est cunctis fidclibus. ne ccclcsia sancta sub temporis prsteriti panibus 


tage, it ifi surprising that any ono should Ve found to father this worlTo.. 
Jbeda The style and manner, too, suffice to disprove the paternity alleged. 
K 2 
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losophical works of Alcuin his treatise against the 
heresy held by Felix of Urgel and Elipando of Toledo ? • 
At this tiiBe theology was certainly beginning to be a 
science, even in England ; while, before, it was merely 
a collection of scriptural texts, supported by extracts 
from the fathers. JVow men began, not merely to ex¬ 
tract, but to analyse and reason on the most mysterious 
points of faith; and though, in England, the invasions 
of the Danes, during part of the ninth and most of the 
tenth century, arrested the progress of theology as well 
as of every other mental' pursuit, yet the example of 
archbishop Elfric proves, that even here the mind was 
conversant with such mysteries. + Hitherto the dogmas 
of the incarnation, the trinity, faith, grace, predes¬ 
tination, were held to be things too sublime for the 
human intellect — things to be silently adore<l by a 
subdued reason. In the more ancient church, in¬ 
deed, such subjects had been much agitated; but, 
during four centuries, at least, curiosity had slumbered, 
even in the regions where Christianity had always pre¬ 
vailed. Among the nations of Germanic origin, it began 
for the first time to exist; but the attemps to gratify it 
were isolated; nor can scholastic theology be said to 
exist as a general science, however it might be partially 
cultivated by individuals, until I’aschasius Radbertus, 
by his treatise on the Eucharist, led divines into the 
dangerous field, But though Paschasius may be sai<l 
to have laid the first stone, and Johannes Scotus § to 
have assisted at the foundation of the building, the 
work proceeded slowly until Gerbert, and Berengarius, 
and St. Anselm laid their hands to the edifice; nor was 
it fully reared until the thirteenth century, when Albertus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Alexander Hales, and a 
host besides, laboured at the task. Hence, from Al¬ 
cuin little could be expected deserving the name of 
philosophy : but he had a clear understanding; and 

• Soe History of Spain and Portugal, voL iv. p. 505. 

f See Vol. III. p. of the orient compenmum. 

i See Voi 111. p. 551. 


I VoL XI, p. S6& 
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he applied both scriptural texts, and the comments of 
doctors, with considerable force. He proved, in op¬ 
position to Felix and Elipando, that Chsist is not 
merely the natural and nuncupative, but the eternal Son 
of God, not merely in his human capacity, but in his 
divine essence ; that the filiation did not begin with the 
incarnation in the womb of the Virgin, but was from 
the fathomless depths of eternity. In his two works, 
— for he answers Felix and Elipando separately,— 
Alcuin exhibits great acuteness and more ecclesiastical 
erudition than was possessed by any man of the same 
century. We have, however, before characterised him 
as a writer*, and we will no longer dwell on the sub¬ 
ject. The same may be said in regard to Johannes 
Scotus, to the sketch of whose life we refer the reader.t 
He, strictly speaking, is the only philosopher of whom 
these islands could boast; and he was not an Anglo- 
Saxon, but an Irishman, j: 

From the preceding sketch it may be inferred, that 
the Anglo-Saxon intellect was far from contemptible; 
that, in poetry and prose, in the vernacular and the 
church idiom, the country, so long as its tranquillity 
was not affected by foreign invasions, obtained more 
distinction than any other during the same period. 
No other, indeed, can produce an ecclesiastic so learned 
as Bede; or a Latin poet comparable with St. Aid- 
helm ; or vernacular verses fit to be mentioned with 
those of our ancestors; or a theologian like Alcuin; or 
a philosopher like Johannes Scotus and the monk of 
Ramsey, the most learned Bridferth. Yet, though this 
pre-eminence is certainly due to them, it is perfectly 
consistent with a very general barbarism. If in¬ 
dividuals, instigated whether by duty or the hope of 
reward, thus obtained an enduring distinction, the case 

• voi It p. SSI. „ 

} Bede, Incunabula Orammatic® Artis, necnon De Octo Partibus qra. 
tionis (Opera, tom. i.). Albinus Dialectica, p. 488., necnon Grammatics, 
p. 606. (apud Canisium, Thesaurus Monumentorum, tom ii.). teilber, 
Histoirc des Auteure Ecclfsiastiqiies, tom. xviii. p. 291. The dogmatic trea- 
tisea of Alcuin are in the collection of his works by Ducheane; moat of 
them are alau in the Magna Bibliotheca Patrum. 
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was different in regard to the nation at large, which ap¬ 
pears throughout to have been exceedingly barbarous,— 
as much sa certainly as any other in Christian Europe. 
If a few ecclesiastics were learned, we know, from good 
authority, that the majority were illiterate ; scarcely 
able, at some periods, to stammer out a service which 
they could not understand. It is, indeed, a singular 
fact, that while thoxe were more learned than the most 
distinguished of their brethren in any other part of 
Europe, these were more ignorant than the lowest. And 
this fact is full of instruction: it proves that there was 
something exceedingly defective in the constitution of 
the Saxon mind; or, to speak more correctly, in the 
education, the habits, the associations, the civil and re¬ 
ligious institutions of the natioTi. But we must hasten 
from this period to one brighter, and, though not more 
important, certainly more interesting. 
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CHAP. IV. 

RELIGIOUS ANI> INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OP ENGLAND, 
PROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TP THE ACCESSION 
OP HENRY VII. 

BENEFITS, nOTlI INTEI.l.F.CTUAL AND RELIGIOUS, RESULTING 

rium Tin-; nouman concihest. — new spiiut infused into 

THE NATION. -LANFRANC.-ST. ANSELM. - DISPUTES BE¬ 
TWEEN THE SPIRITUAL AND TF.MPORAI. JURISDICTIONS. -ST. 

THOMAS A HECKET.-OPPRESSION AND BAPACITT OF THE 

CROWN UNDER HENRY II. AND IIIS IMMEDIATE SUCCESSORS.- 

HAPACITY OE THE POPES. -ST. ROBERT.— ST. BARTH0L0MF:W 

OK KARNE. -.ST. Oil.BERT. ST. AlLREIl. LA NOTON, — 

ST. EDMUND. -GROSSETESTE. — WYCUFFE. -GEOFFREY OP 

MONMOUTH.—GIRALDI'S CAMBRENSIS. —LATIN POETS. —NOR¬ 
MAN POETS. — VERNACULAR ROMANCES. — VERNACULAR 
POETRY. — SCIENCE. 

Fpr the sake of clearness, no less than the natural con¬ 
nection of the subject, we shall divide the present chap¬ 
ter into three parts. We shall consider, I. The Church, 
and the writers who are purely ecclesiastiAl. II. Lite¬ 
rature. 111. Philosophy and Science. But these subjects 
are identical, and capable of classification not under three 
heads but one. 


I. The Church. 

No sooner had the Conqueror fimily seated himself 1067 
on the throne of England, than, actuated as much by 
policy as revenge,—by the conviction that his Normans 
would be his best supporters, as from resentment to the 
opposition shown towards him by the native churchmen, 

— he began to displace the bishops and abbots, and to 

K 4 
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appoint his own creatures. For his dispossession of the 
temporal barons, the thanes, and even the more consider¬ 
able of the freeholders, we can account: — he was at 
the head of a powerful army ; he was invested with all 
the rights of conquest ; he had the authority of a lord 
over his vassals. But to explain the facility with which 
he exercised the same violence over the church, — at a 
time, too, when that church was swayed by the councils 
of tile great Hildebrand,—is not so easy. Overbearing 
as was the victor, he dared not, by his own unaided 
authority, venture on so bold a measure. In the view 
of reforming the church, he procured from pope Alex¬ 
ander II. (who had been devoted to, and who was di¬ 
rected by, Hildebrand) the mission of three legates, 
armed with full powers to effect that object. That a 
great, a universal reformation was wanted, is un¬ 
doubted : on every side were to be seen immorality and 
ignorance ; immorality which, in any other country, 
would have been scarcely tolerated in a layman ; igno¬ 
rance to which no other presented a parallel. Not only 
were the secular clergy, from their constant iiitercoursc 
with the world, adepts in all the vices of the age,— not 
only, in the emphatic language of M’illiani of Malmes¬ 
bury, were learning and religion grown obsolete, from 
the archbis'iop to the lowest parish priest,—but even the 
monks were become stupid and barbarous, ready to in¬ 
dulge in all jhe sensual vices, or the criminal amuse¬ 
ments of the day. The prelates and abliots were the 
first to suffer for their vices or their ignorance. Stigand, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, had offended the king by 
refusing to crown him ; and he had equally offended 
against the canons by attempting to annex the see of 
Winchester to the primacy, — a practice which appears 
t j have been frequent enough from the time of St. l)un- 
stan. To this we may add, that he was certainly il¬ 
literate ; that he was simonical and avaricious; and 
that he had usurped the see of Canterbury, not only 
contrary to the canons, but in violation of common 
decency, by directing the anger of St. Edward to his 
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predecessor, whom he had succeeded in banishing. 
When cited to Rome to answer for his conduct, he had 
always contrived to find some evasion. Tihough sus¬ 
pended by a preceding pope, a bribe seasonably offered 
to the antipope, Benedict X., had procured his rein¬ 
statement. In short, however the circumstance may 
have been overlooked by modern historians, he was, 
doubtless, one of the worst prelates — probably one of 
the worst men — that ever sat on the ecclesiastical 
throne of Canterbury.* Ilis deposition, therefore, was 
demanded by the very interests of religion. In his 
place Lanfranc, an Italian by birth, and the abbot of 
8t. Stephen’s, at Caen, was appointed. This, beyond 
all doubt, was the best choice that could have been 
made ; for Lanfranc was not only one of the most re¬ 
ligious, he was also one of the wisest men of his age. 
From a school which he had opened at Avranches, from 
the monastery of Bee, where he had been prior, from 
that of St. Peter, which duke William had bestowed on 
him, he had diffused the rays of learning throughout 
the duchy. The good wrought by this one man is 
W'onderful: he found the province barbarous, with not 
one able teacher to reclaim it: by his cares he had, at 
length, a hundred scholars, all taught by him, all ready 
to co-operate with him in the spread of 'civilisation. 
Lanfranc, whose humility was equal to his learning, 
and whose wisdom was equal to his piety, had earnestly 
declined the proffered dignity. One plea was his ig¬ 
norance alike of the language and the manners of the 
barbarous people. He foresaw the difficulties with 
which he should have to contend; the universal de. 

* How comeK this man to have been so leniently treated by ail our his. 
torians? All seem to have overlooked the council of Winchester, where 
he was convicted of three heavy offences, and solemnly dejicsed: In quo 
concilio, says Hoveden, Stigandus Doroberniae archiepUcopus degradatus, 
tribuBde causis; scil. quod episcopatum Wintonis cum archiepiscopatu 
injuste iioasidebat; quod vivente Uobeito archiepiscopo (his predecessor), 
non soiiim archtepiscopatum fmmpsit, sed etiam ejua pallio, quod Cantuarice 
remanfiit, dum vi aua injuste ab Anglia pulsus est, in missarum celebratione 
aliquando usus est; et a Benedicto, quum peeuniis sedem apostolicam in- 
vasit, pallium accepit Nor were these his only oflfbnces. Yet Stigand is 
pra'iB^, while the memory of Dunstan, whom all contemporary history re¬ 
presents as an excellent prelate, is loUowed by savage persecution. 
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generacy of the English clergy, who were, in fact, 
rapidly becoming laymen; the rapacity of the Norman 
nobles, wlv) had already seized many domains of the 
church ; and the imperious temper of William, whom 
it would often be his duty to oppose. For these, and 
other reasons, we need not wonder that an old man — 
he was even now fast approaching his eightieth year — 
should be reluctant to enter on so new and laborious a 
sphere of exertion. The authority, however, of the 
king, and the ])Ositive commands of the pope, induced 
him to accept the dignity. His first object was to re¬ 
form the canons; to forbid clergymen from marrying, 
from engaging in secular occupations, from joining in 
frivolous amusements. His next was canonically to 
depose those who, whether mentally or morally, had not 
the requisite qualifications. Assisted by the legates, he 
deposed one dignitary for hunting and hawking ; an¬ 
other for simony; a third for immorality ; a few for 
ignorance : some, dreading the>rcsult, probably because 
they were implicated in the frequent insurrections of 
the times, fled into Scotland, and thereby left their sees 
or monasteries open for a new possessor. In all cases, 
the vacancies were supplied with learned and moral 
ecclesiastics from Normandy. “ This measure,” says a 
motlern histdrian"*, with great truth, “ was an important 
addition to the civilisation of the island. No present 
can be greater* to any country than that of a moral and 
lettered clergy ; and from no other class of men does 
social improvement, or deterioration, more certainly 
flow. Their natural influence is that of mind, virtue, 
and piety, wherever these mark their character ; and 
it is an influence ever loved and welcomed, when these 
invaluable qualities really exist to create it. The im¬ 
provements which gradually flowed from the Norman 
ecclesiastics spread through England a new spirit of 
knowledge and propriety." In reality, no change was 
ever so beneficial as that which transferred the sceptre 
from the Saxon to the Norman line, the ministry of 

* Mr. Turner. 
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the altar from idle, and ignorant, and immoral natives, 
to a learned, a pious, and a zealous foreign clergy. But, 
if so much good were effected, it was not ^unmixed. 
The king's chief motive in pushing the change with 
an unbecoming violence was, certainly, not the good of 
religion, — though, to do him justice, he seldom con¬ 
ferred a benefice on an improper person,— but the less 
honourable policy to which we have adverted. And it 
is certain that he exercised too much influence over the 
legates: he jiersuaded them to enter with more pre¬ 
cipitation than justice into his views j to displace some 
ecclesiastics who were doubtless pure from the contagion 
of the times. There is reason to believe that, when 
dignitaries of unblemished lives were thus removed, it 
was because they were found deficient in the attain¬ 
ments required by their station ; but we may doubt 
whether, at such a period, the plea was a sufficient one. 
In one case both Lanfranc and the king were compelled 
to desist from their purpose. St. Wulstan, bishop of 
Worcester, like all his countrymen, certainly pos¬ 
sessed of little acquired learning, was yet the most vir¬ 
tuous prelate of his nation. AVhen summoned before 
Lanfranc and a synod, held in Westminster Abbey, to 
deliver up his pastoral staff, he replied : — “Of a 
surety do 1 know, my lord archbishop, that "I am not 
worthy of this dignity, nor equal to its duties : this I 
Knew when the clergy elected, when the prelates com¬ 
pelled, when my master summoned me to it. By the 
authority of the apostolic see he laid the burden upon 
my shoulders: with this staff he ordered me to receive 
the episcopal grade. You now require from me the 
pastoral steft^ which you did not deliver, and to take 
from me the office which you did not confer. Ac¬ 
quainted with my own insufficiency, and obedient to 
the decree of this holy synod, I resign that staff and 
this office — not unto you, but to him by whose au¬ 
thority I received theml" The venerable old man 
then drew near to the tomb of St. Edward, and ex¬ 
claimed, — “ Master, thou knowest how unwillingly I 
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assumed this charge when constrained by thee; for, 
though the choice of the brethren, the desire of the 
people, tl)e consent of the prelates, and the favour of 
the nobles were with me, yet was it thy pleasure which 
more than all compelled me. Now have we a new 
king, a new primate, with new rights and statutes. Thee 
they accuse of error in having so commanded; me of 
presumption in having obeyed. Formerly, indeed, thou 
wast liable to err, because thou wast mortal; but now 
thou art with God, and cannot err! Not, therefore, to 
those who revoke what they have not bestowed, and 
who may deceive as well as be deceived, but to thee, 
wh^didst bestow it, and who art now raised far above 
either error or igtiorance, 1 surrender my crosier! to 
thee alone do I resign the care of the flock which thou 
hast committed to my charge!” So saying, he laid 
his staff on the tomb of the confessor, and immediately 
took his place, as a simple monk, among his brethren. 
There needed not the legend that it was instantly so 
fast imbedded in the stone that it could not be moved; 
the appeal alone was sufficient to make the synod re. 
spect his character, and to decree that he should retain 
his bishopric. St. M^ufcan appears to have been the 
only native prelate thus favoured: certainly, he was the 
only Englishman who, at William's death, held the 
episcopal dignity.* 

In every respect the administration of the English 
church by Lanfranc was beneficial to the nation. He 
forced the lawless Nonnan barons to release the church 
plunder which they held in their grasp. Thus, when 
Odo, the bastard brother of William, had annexed to 
his own ample possessions five and twenty manors be. 
longing to the church of Canterbury, the primate ap- 


* Eadineru8,Histori»Novoruiii,n.4—It. Wilhclroiu Malmraburieniii, 
I)c ?<>ntiBcibus, lib. iv. Wilkins, Concilia, tom i. p. .S’S. Milo Crispinus, 
Viu B. lanfranci lapud Mabillon, Acta S.S, Ord. .S. Ben. tom. a.) Bollan- 
dista:, Acta SS. tom. vi. Wilhelmus Malmealiurienais, Vita S. Wuktani 
(apud Wharton, Anglia Sacra, tom. ii. p. m, nccnon apud Mabillon, 
Acta SS. Ben. tom. x.). Parker lie Antiquitatc Ecclcaiie Britannic®, p. 110. 
l irabOKchi.Storia della Letteratura Italiana, tonxiiL Southey, Book of the 
Church, vol. i. 
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pealed to the laws, and, after a public trial on Pennenden 
Heath, obtained their restoration. The joy of the 
tenantry on this occasion proves beyond all dispute the 
easy liberality of the church as a landlord, when con¬ 
trasted with the rapacity of the lay proprietors. On all 
occasions he was ready to interfere in behalf of the op¬ 
pressed natives ; and he frequently obtained from the 
justice of the crown a revisal of obnoxious acts. It 
is honourable to William s memory that he paid so much 
attention to one who would never flatter him—nay, who 
would reprove him with the same freedom as any other 
man. Thus, when a minstrel, in the exercise of his art, 
one day, in Lanfranc’s presence, ventured to use some 
adulatory expressions concerning the monarch, the pri¬ 
mate called on the king not to allow such base servility ; 
and the poet received stripes instead of a reward. At 
Canterbury the archbishop built two houses of enter¬ 
tainment for the poor, the sick, and the stranger: he 
rebuilt the cathedral with Norman stone; he founded 
many other cathedrals, and many monastries, and he 
repaired more. He transferred several episcopal sees 
from places which had now become of inferior impor¬ 
tance to others which had risen into consideration,—a 
policy as enlightened as it was liberal, but seldom imi¬ 
tated. For the reformation of the monks he drew up a 
code of institutions chiefly based on the rule of the 
Italians, and the collections of the FrencB Benedict *, 
and still more, perhaps, on the observance of Corbey. 
The monastic order, thus improved, became a blessing 
to the nation. Not only were charity exercised, agri¬ 
culture extended, religion and morality inculcated, the 
neighbourhood kept in peace, but, as schodls were 
opened in every diocese, civilisation was rapidly and 
widely diffused throughout the country. To this noble 
object the native monks were wholly inadequate: it 
was the work of‘the Normans, and of other foreigners 
whom the Normans invited to aid them. Over the 
monasteries thus improved especial care was taken to 

* St Benedict of Anlana, See a aketch of him in the firat volume; 
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place learned and zealous superiors, who might impart 
the best impulse to the inferior functionaries. By 
William ,of Malmesbury many, whose names he men¬ 
tions, are highly praised for their attainments, their 
piety, and their zeal. Not only did they give a new 
impulse to letters, they no less encouraged the progress 
of the elegant'than of the useful arts—of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and music, no less than of agricul¬ 
ture. The only use which the Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastics, 
from the reign of Alfred to the Conquest, made of 
riches, was to employ them in gratifying the brute plea¬ 
sures of our nature; while tlie Normans applied all 
their resources to the erection of great public edifices, 
to the support of schools, to the acquisition of books, to 
the endowment of hospitals — to every thing that could 
increase the comforts no less than the magnificence of 
life. Every cathedral and every monastery had a public 
school; and, where funds could not immediately be 
found for the erection or endowment of one, barns were 
selected for tlie purpose, where the teachers gra.uitously 
attended. t)f this fact we have a striking illustration 
in the conduct of Joffred, abbot of Croyland (the suc¬ 
cessor of Ingulf) ; who despatched colonies of his monks 
to his different manors, to preach and instruct wherever 
they could.' Thus, on the manor of Cotenham, near 
Cambridge, four monks (of course Normans) from that 
establishment hired a public granary at Cambridge, and 
there invited all who chose to attend their lessons, not 
merely in religion, but in general literature and the 
sciences. In one year they had a considerable number 
of students ; in two, neither the barn nor the largest 
church could contain those who flocked to them. To 
accommodate all, the four professors se])aratcd their 
labours, each taking his turn, at a different hour of the 
day, to receive a different class of learners. In the 
morning, one brother instructed his class in the Latin 
language and literature; at a later hour, another lec¬ 
tured on Aristotle, according to the interpretations of 
Porphyry and Averroes; a third on rhetoric, from 
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Cicero and Quintilian j while a fourth, on certain days, 
expounded the Scriptures from the comments of the fa¬ 
thers. This pleasing anecdote is very characteristic of 
the Normans; it shows at once their learning, their ar¬ 
dour, and their disinterestedness. Well does William 
of Malrneshury describe them as a people, when he says 
that “ they are emulous of their equals: they strive to 
surpass their superiors. They are faithful to their mas¬ 
ters ; whom, however, they will abandon on the least 
offence. The most kind-hearted of men, they treat 
strangers with the same respect as themselves. They 
marry with their inferiors. Since their arrival in Eng¬ 
land, they may be said to have raised religion from the 
dead.” In every thing the native Saxons were opposite 
to this high-minded people; but the example of the in¬ 
vaders at length roused them from the degradation of 
beasts, to something like the dignity of men. From the 
whole tenour of our ancient history, we cannot hesitate 
to avow that the greatest blessing which ever befel the 
country, was its entire subjugation by a foreign enemy. 
What else, indeed, could be expected where the monks 
were now as attached, as they had formerly been indif¬ 
ferent, to the noblest mental pursuits The conqueror 
uniformly patronised them ; and for his son Henry, he 
procured the best education of tbe age. ’ This latter 
prince, who has been surnamed le Beau Clerc, or the Fine 
Scholar, well deserves that noble distinction. From the 
evidence of one who knew him intimately, we learn that 
neither wars nor state affairs could withdraw him from 
literary pursuits; that in them he made much of his 
glory to consist ; that he not only patronised, but con¬ 
versed with men of letters, however humble in circum¬ 
stances; that his two queens—whether instigated by 
his example, or chosen because of their acquirements— 
were distinguished for tlie same taste. The new pre¬ 
lates and abbots were studious to emulate him: they 
multiplied MSS. by transcription to an amazing extent, 
which were not merely allowed to be consulted, but were 
lent, under certain necessary restrictions, to schools and 
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students.—The advantages of the Conquest were imme¬ 
diate. To Lanfranc, above all, he ascribed the praise 
of having revised both religion and learning; of 
having laid the foundation of their universal difibsion ; 
of having been the instrument of more good than was, 
perhaps, ever eflFected by any individual in our history. 
Many of his successors have exceeded him in learning ; 
many have had greater talents, both natural and ac¬ 
quired ; but none ever more sincerely or successfully 
endeavoured to promote the best interests of the people 
committed to his charge. He not only befriended reli¬ 
gion and literature, but humanity. Through his repre¬ 
sentations the Conqueror was induced to forego the 
traffic, to Ireland, in slaves; and his private charities 
were boundless. It may, indeed, be said, Ahat he sacri¬ 
ficed, in some measure, the independence of the English, 
by strenuously supporting tlie pretensions of the papal 
see, in their most extended sense, as urged by Gregory 
VII.; but, if we allow for the difficulties in which he 
was placed, we shall perceive that he had no other al¬ 
ternative. His own influence was insufficient to pro¬ 
tect religion against the perpetual encroachments of a 
powerful monarch: he saw that the Norman policy was 
to subject the church to the same dependence on the 
throne as tiife state itself. William I. had already for¬ 
bidden any pope to be recognised,, or any letters from 
Rome to be received in his dominions, without his pre¬ 
vious consent; without the same license he had for¬ 
bidden the decrees of national or provincial councils to be 
carried into effect: nor even would he allow any tenant 
in capite of the crown to be prosecuted in the eccle¬ 
siastical courts until the nature of the offence had been 
communicated to him.* The lengths to which he car¬ 
ried the royal prerogatives appear to have proceeded 
from the indignation he felt at the absurd demand of 
Gregory,—that he should do homage to the holy see for 
the kingdom he had conquered. Such a message to one 

* For Uie reparation of the ecclesiastical anti oivU cotirts, which, under 
the Saxons, were united, tee VoL III. p. lOi. 
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vrlio contemplated the complete subserviency of the 
English prelates to his will, must have l^n irri¬ 
tating. He returned a firm answer, .that, none of« 
his predecessors had done such homage, aisd that he 
would not. Hence the jealousy which he evidently 
entertained of the Roman court, and the care with 
which he laboured to fortify the kingly power; and as 
one extreme inevitably leads to another, he did not 
scruple, in the manner we have related, to invade the 
just rights of the church. Farther he would, doubtless, 
have proceeded, but for the opposition of Lanfranc, who 
united great prudence with great firmness, and who for¬ 
tunately possessed great ascendancy over him. But that 
ascendancy would not always have sufficed, had he not 
called to its ajd the authority of the pope. If the mon¬ 
arch sometimes defied the archbishop, who was his own 
vassal, he had no wish to provoke the wratli of a pontiff, 
who was more than a match for the powerful chief of 
the Germanic empire.* Yet, but for tlie contest which 
raged so fiercely between the two heads of Christendom, 
he could scarcely have avoided it; nor can there be a 
doubt that, like Henry, he would have been compelled 
to submit. But though the king was thus kept in 
stricter bounds than his disposition rendered agreeable, 
Lanfranc .was weary of his pos^ which he felt to be un¬ 
enviable, and from tghich he vainly wished tlie pope to 
relieve him But he was too useful to bg removed,— a 
removal wished by no party. After all, however, there 
was much good in the Conqueror’s character; by the 
pope he is praised for not exposing to sale, like other 
•kings, the vacant abbeys and bishoprics, and for consult¬ 
ing the chapters as to the proper choice of a successor. 
He was, in general, swayed by conscience; and when 
betrayed, as he frequently was, into acts of violence, he 
could be persuaded to make atonement for them. Hence 
it was that Lanfranc, in a letter to the pope, observed 
that, whatever were that monarch’s defects, t^ church 
ought to pray for his prolonged life. William Rufus, 

» See Vol 1. p. 158. 
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whose character the prelate well knew, and whom in 
penning that epistle he had evidently in view, was in¬ 
deed, as shall soon perceive, a very different man. 
Such, nowever, was Lanfranc’s influence, that during his 
life he avoided a collision between the temporal and 
spiritual powers; but in four years he followed the Con¬ 
queror to the tomb. Of his works, consisting of epistles, 
a monastic rule, a treatise against Berengarius, and other 
opuscula, we are not disposed to say much ; their cha¬ 
racter will not allow of extracts, nor would the subjects 
interest any one in these times. His reading was ex¬ 
tensive ; his judgment was sober ; Iris acuteness re¬ 
markable ; his style plain but elegant; and he was 
better versed in the scriptures and the fathers than any 
prelate of his age. But in subtlety or range of intel¬ 
lect, or even in learning, he is not to be compared with 
some of his immediate successors. It is rather as a 
patron of letters than as a writer, that he is entitled to 
our gratitude, and that gratitude he must command so 
long as learning and religion are valued among us.* 

1089 The death of Lanfranc was a severe misfortune to 
*0 England. Rufus, no longer awed by the councils of 
1093. jjjjf gjjjg vjfjmjus nian, plunged into the most cri¬ 
minal excesses. • So that his coffers were replenished to 
supply his*{tro(Ugalities, little cared he by what means ; 
nor would he have hesitated to sacriflee the whole nation 
to his sensuallindulgences. His favourite minister was 
a Norman clergyman, Ralf, afterwards surnamed Flam- 
bard, or the devouring torch, a man of low birth, of 
dis.solute morals, ambitious, witty, unprincipled, and 
wholly unscrupulous as to the means by which he at¬ 
tained his objects. During the earlier part of the Con¬ 
queror’s reign, he appears to have filled the honourable 
office of a spy; subsequently he entered into the service 
of the bishop of London, where he had opportunities 


• AuthoritiesMilo Crlspinua, Vita B. lAanfranci.—Opera B. Lanfranci 
— IiiRUIphiis Croylaiidcnsis, Historia. — WithclinuH Malinesburieiisis, l)c 
Aegibus Anj'lia*, nccnoii I)e !'ontifi(-ibus.>«K.-i(iineriiii.—'I'irabOhChi, Stork* 
della Letieratura ItaUaua; cum multU aliU iu mulUs locia. 
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of attracting the notice of William Rufus. Two such 
men could not fail, from the congeniality of their dis¬ 
positions, to become intimate. Stationed a» chaplain in 
that prince’s household, on the death of Lanfranc he 
was made treasurer and justiciary; in other words, 
prime minister of the kingdom. In this post his only 
object, because his only interest, was to raise money for 
his master. As the penal code consisted almost entirely 
of fines, his first care was to double or treble them ; to 
multiply crimes; and even when the capital punishment 
was incurred, to accei)t a pecuniary compensation. His 
next was to order a new survey of all the lands in Eng¬ 
land, to ascertain what number of hydes had been 
brought into cultivation since the original survey by his 
father, and to make them liable to the land-tax, esti¬ 
mated at so much per hyde ; and as this tax varied 
according to the actual state of cultivation on each 
estate, as agriculture had greatly improved, the impost 
on most was raised. From this twofold source the 
royal revenues were greatly augmented, to the dissatis¬ 
faction of the whole realm. But even these were insuf¬ 
ficient ; and nothing remained but to plunder the 
church —a step which, as Lanfranc was no more, 
might, it was hoped, be taken with safety. On the 
<Ieath of a bishop or abbot, the caie of the temporalities 
during the vacancy had always devolved on some other 
bishop, or the mcciopolitan, until the Otfiiqueror nomi 
nated some clergyman to the temporary charge, who 
should render a strict account of his administration to 
the next dignitary. It was obvious that if these reve 
nues, during each vacation, could be administered for 
the benefit of the crown, and if these vacancies could 
be indefinitely prolonged, most of the vast property of 
the church woulil soon find its way into the royal exche¬ 
quer. Hence Flanibard boldly advised the king to seize 
the revenues during every vacancy; nor was he wanting 
in sophistry to defend the measure. He observed that 
prelacies, wliether bishoprics or abbacies, were, as 
regarded tlieir temporalities, no less fiefs of the crown 

h 2 
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than those which were granted to lay barons. Now, as, 
on the death of a temporal vassal, the fief reverted to 
the original donor, and was not regrantcd to the heir 
without a heavy fine, under the name of a relief*, why 
should not the same policy he enforced in regard to the 
church feudatories ? Accordingly, every vacant prelacy 
was instantly placed under the administration of officers 
appointed by the crown ; and the revenues flowed into 
the exchequer ivithout interruplion. A small allowance 
only was left to the monks or the chapter—so small, 
that it was generally insufficient for their sup|)ort. To 
make the most of these was the minister’s object. 
The lands, with the various prestations, rights, and re¬ 
venues under the feudal system, were often let by public 
auction to the highest bidder. The new tenant could 
not know how short the period which might be allowed 
him to j)rofitl)y his bargain ; and it was manifestly his 
interest to make bis returns as considerable and as 
sudden as possible. Hence the extortions ])raclised on 
the sub-tenants, the real occupiers of the giounii, who 
were often reduced to a frightful state of destitution : 
hence the dilapidations of the monasteries, eburches, 
and habitations, both of the ecclesiaslics and of their 
vassals. The whole often exhibited a scene of wretch¬ 
edness apifalling to the eye; the clergy themselves 
often being comj)clledto subsist on the most precarious 
of all sources-.- the charity of strangers. The advan. 
tages accruing from this accursed jiolicy were found to 
be so considerable, that they were not easily surrendered. 
The bishoprics and abbeys were thus kept vacant for 
years ; and when at last a successor was reluctantly no¬ 
minated, he was compelled to pay into the exchequer a 
sum proportionate to the value of the dignity. 'I'hat 
the minister who had invented these tyrannical claims 
should be detested by the whole nation, was to be ex¬ 
pected. Projects were formed for his destruction: and 
to one he was near falling a victim. 'VV’'alking one 
morning on the banks of the Thames, a waterman, 

• S«e VoL Ill. p. lOii. 
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who had been formerly in his service, approached in a 
boat, and told him that the bishop of London, being at 
the point of death, much desired to see him., Flarabard 
unsuspiciously stepped into the boat, was rowed down 
the river, and forced on board a ship, which imme¬ 
diately proceeded to sea. A storm arose ; some of those 
who had engaged to murder him, became afraid ; his 
promises induced a part of them to put him on shore: 
so that in three days he reappeared at court, to the 
terror of his enemies. To console him, the king gave 
him the bishopric of Durham, but not without, what we 
may call, tlie ecclesiastical relief—a present of 1000/. 
When this worthless prelate was appointed, the see of 
Durham had for some time been vacant; it would have 
continued so for many years longer but for his favour 
wit!) the king. Many other benefices William refused 
to fill up. Among them was Canterbury, which had 
been vacant four years; and which he declared should 
have no archbishop but himself while he lived. There 
can be no doubt that his threat would have been veri¬ 
fied ; that half the cathedrals and monasteries in the 
kingdom would have been without prelates, — for at 
this time there was a schism in the popedom, — had 
not the monarch been assaileil by a serious fit of ill¬ 
ness. In his alarm he released many pfSoners ; re¬ 
stored to several churches and monasteries the manors 
which he had usurped from them ; forgave all offences 
against tne crown ; and promised amendment of life, 
should God restore him to health. At this season 
the bishoi)s who surrounded his sick-bed, had little 
difficulty in persuading him to nominate a successor to 
Lanfranc, and his choice fell on Anselm, abbot of Bee 
in Normandy, who hap])encd to be present, and whom 
Lanfranc himself hail expressly recommended for his 
successor. The intimation was a sorrowful one to the 
abbot, who w'cll knew the character of the king, and 
who had no wish to pass his declining years in perpe¬ 
tual disputes with so fierce and unprincipled a tyrant, 
lie refused the dignity; but in vain. He '^’as dragged 
L 3 
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to the bed of Rufus; a crosier was forced into his 
hands; and Te Deum was chanted in thanksgivir^ 
for the event. The new archbishop protested that his 
election was illegal; that he was not the subject of 
Rufus, but of Robert duke of Normandy. Both Ro¬ 
bert, however, and the archbishop of Rouen, ordered 
him to remain in the dignity; and his friends, at length, 
persuaded him that tlie interests of religion required his 
compliance.* 

10,33 St. Anselm was by birth an Italian, and' horn in the 
to year 1033. Having lost his mother, to whom he was 

1093 . tenderly attached, and being treated with severity by a 
harsh father, he precipitately left his lioine, and passed 
into France. There the fame of Lanfranc, prior of 
Bee, drew him into Normandy. The ardour with 
which he applied to study soon gained him the favour 
of his master; nor did he long hesitate to assume the 
cowl in that monastery. In a few years, Lanfranc being 
placed over the new foundation of Caen, the priorship 
of Bee was given to Anselm. His elevation at so early 
an age as twenty-seven, gave great offence to the older 
monks; who, though they were compelled to bend be¬ 
fore the authority of their abbot Herluin, were not slow 
to form a faction against him. His manners, however, 
were so mild; that he disarmed the most bitter of his 
opponents, and in reality turned dislike into affection. 
He had no wisli for the dignity, which, as he truly said, 
distracted his mind from study, and his heart from 
constant communion with God ; and he applied to the 
archbishop of Rouen for a release from the unwelcome 
burden. But the prelate, who knew that the men 
most anxious to escape dignities are the fittest to fill 
them, refused his request, and read him a lecture on the 
duties which he owed to others — duties far more 


* Kadmerus, HUtoria Novonim,p. ]5—l!)., nccnon Vita S. Ansolmi (apud 
Bollandistas, Acta Sanctorum, Die Aprilis xxi.}. Johannes Carnotensis, 
Vita ejnstiem (apud Wharton, Anxlm Sacra, tom. ii.). WMIhclmiis Malmes^ 
burieiisis, I)e (iestis Pontificum, p. 218., neciion Do Regihu.'*, p. dji. Or- 
dericus Vitalis, Historia, (w 8—()S2. Ingulphus C’roylaiidcusis, cum Con> 
tinuatioHL* Petn Blusuiisis, p. 16—111. 
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agreeable to Heaven than even that of self-improve¬ 
ment. Without receiving the absurd, however harm, 
less legends which Eadmer collected respecting his 
conventional life, we may believe that it was in every 
respect exemplary. He is particularly praised for the 
charity with which he sought the infirmary; for the 
tender care with which he prescribed for the bodily, no 
less than the spiritual ailments of his brethren. Thus 
passed his life, useful to himself as well as to others ; 
for whatever might be his anxiety to benefit mankind, he 
never lost sight of his studies. All the hours which he 
could abstract from his higher duties, he passed in con¬ 
templation, or in the composition of books. On the 
death of the abbot Herluin, the community cast their eyes 
on him as the successor. That he was loth to accept 
the office, we may readily believe; since it would in- 
evitably cast a greater load on his shoulders than the 
one he had so reluctantly borne. On his knees be is 
said to have besought them to desist from their pur¬ 
pose ; to elect some other monk in his stead; but they 
were too well acquainted with his virtues to hear him, 
and in the sequel he was compelled to sacrifice his own 
will to theirs. A better abbot could not have been 
found. The taste for learning which Lanfranc had 
been so diligent to create, he considerably fortified, thus 
spreading the renown of his monastery throughout Eu¬ 
rope. His liberality to the poor, who wjre daily fed in 
the hospitium, was so great — not unfrequently he per¬ 
suaded his monks to send from their own table the 
untouched viands — that there was reason to apprehend 
a famine. But he exhorted all to confidence in God ; 
and his biographers tell us that immediately after such 
assurances, either a vessel would arrive from England 
with provisions, or some rich noble would visit the mo¬ 
nastery, and leave a memorial of his benevolence. That 
the fame of such a man should be widely diffused, need 
not surprise us. His old friend Lanfranc, whom he vi¬ 
sited at Canterbury, regarded him as the only man fitted 
to succeed him in so arduous a trust; and it was doubt- 

I. 4 
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less owing to his recommendation that Rufus, in his 
momentary repentance, remembered that he was noi»i- 
nated to that high dignity. “ You know not what you 
are doing,'' said he to the prelates who forced him to 
accept it; " you are joining to the same plough a feeble 
old sheep with a wild bull.”* 

loss The vexations which Anselm had forc-seen soon 
arrived. No sooner did tlie king feel that he should 

1100 

recover than he revoked the pardons he had granted, 
reclaimed the debts which he had forgiven, detained his 
prisoners, and reverted to his former tyrannical acts. 
Of his detestable immorality the strongest language is 
used by contemporary writers: it outraged all decency; 
and his example being imitated by his youthful cour¬ 
tiers, made his court the abode of the most disgusting 
debauchery.t Before Anselm would do homage to such 
a monster, or receive the episcopal consecration, he 
allowed some months to elapse. Hut other circum¬ 
stances also tended to this delay. It was his first duty 
to procure the restoration of the manors which had been 
severed from the church ; but to his applications, an 
evasive answer or a positive refusal was returned — 
evasions as regarded those of danterhury, but explicit 
enough as regarded those of other churches or monas¬ 
teries. When he entreated the king to nominate suit¬ 
able persons to the vacant abbeys. Rufus demanded, 
What concep is this of yoursAre not the abbeys 
mine ? Do what you please with your own farms, and 
allow me to do what I please with my abbeys !” No 
words could more clearly evince the monarch’s deter¬ 
mination to render the altar the obsequious handmaid of 
the throne. In fact, the very day Anselm entered Can¬ 
terbury, proceedings were instituted against him in the 
king’s name by the notorious Flambard for some im- 

* Katlmeriis, Vita S A.nscimj, lib. i. cap. 1—G (.ipud IloUamlistas, Acta 
Sanctorum, Die Aprilis xxi. p. H.Of—87''.). Johannes Carnotensis, Vita 
ejustlein apud Wliarton, Anglia Sacra, tom. ii. p. 1C;).). 

t IvUXiiria* scclu.s tacciidinn cxcrrcbal, non occuUo, sed cx Impudontia 
• corani boU‘.-~/htff/in<:;don, p. ‘Jin. NelatKliRsirnmn Sodtnnw sccIii.r rn/iri/<’r- 
in hai' terra divulgatuin, jam plurinmm pulUiliivit, muUobquc 8u6 immuni* 
tate fcedcrit-^L’aJmcr, p.'24. Tliis noviter ia worthy of consideration. 
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puted Iweach of the royal prerogative: his tenants 
were constrained to pay their rents into the exchequer j 
and the persons to whom William had sold the manors' 
were encouraged to retain them. Yet, though by these 
and other vexatious proceedings the primate was re¬ 
duced to such poverty that he could not support a 
household, and that for the very necessaries of life he 
was indebted to the abbot of St. Albans; he was com¬ 
manded, in accordance with the system of Flambard, to 
raise a sum for the king, proportionate to the value of 
his benefice. With much difficulty he collected 5001., 
which was rejected as insufficient. Anselm is to be 
severely blamed for this criminal condescension to the 
tyrant’s rapacity : by comj)lying, however reluctantly, 
with the newly'raised demand, he was leaving a fatal 
example to other prelates ; he was authorising the most 
ruinous simony, and subjecting the ecclesiastical tenants, 
on whom the burden of the contribution must ulti¬ 
mately fall throughout the realm, to tlie oppressive 
exactions of all new dignitaries. It may, indeed, be 
urged in his excuse, that as the schism of the popedom 
was pending, he had no superior whom he could invoke 
to his aid ; but this is a poo^ justification. The truth 
is, he was for a moment constrained by what he doubt¬ 
less at the time regarded as mere prudenee : but his 
better reason aitpears soon to have returned; for 
scarcely had he left the royal presence, where his money 
had been so contemptuously rejected, wlien he distri¬ 
buted tile whole of it to the poor. Another cause of 
his disgrace was the freedom with which he reproved 
the flagitious conduct of the king: had he, like the 
more jiruilent of his brethren, looked indifferently on it, 
he would doutrtless have been a favourite: for the rela¬ 
tion of Eadmer distinctly implies that from the mo¬ 
ment he assumed the duty of monition, he wasr^eheld 
with dislike. William, however, could not dispense 
with money, and it was whispered to the archbishop, 
that if he would oflPer 1000/. instead of 5001., he would 
regain the smiles of royalty. This time he was not 
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wanting to himself or to his dignity : he declared that 
he had no money, and that his vassals were too much 
impoverished by the exactions of the royal officp’'s to 
be able to furnish him with any.* When this answer 
was reported to the king, his rage knew no bounds. 
“ I hated him yesterday; to-day I hate him more; 
and the feeling shall increase so long as I live.” In 
this state of contention, Anselm asked permission to 
leave the realm, and hasten to Rome to receive the 
pallium from the hands of pope Urban II. Here was 
another offence : England had not yet decided which of 
the competitors should be recognised as the legitimate 
successor of Gregory VII.; and Anselm, whatever his 
own opinion might be, had clearly no right to recognise 
either without the consent of his brethren the English 
prelates. But if he were thus censurable, what shall 
we say of the king, who affected to regard this recog¬ 
nition as the peculiar privilege of English monarclis ? 
To deprive him of this privilege was, he asserted, to de¬ 
prive him of his crown. In a parliament held at Rock¬ 
ingham, the bishops of England took ])art with the 
king, evidently because they condemned the premature 
recognition of Urban by the archbishop ; and' they 
showed a bitterness of feeling against their lawful head, 
which proves the ascendancy already gained by the 
crown over the'church. Such ascendancy was inevita¬ 
ble : where tlnjre is any thing to be expected from a 
court, ecclesiastics know the way to royal favour quite 
as well as their lay brethren. It was evidently intended, 
either that he should resign his pastoral staff, or abjure 
the authority of Urban ; and when he refused to do 
'either, he was assailed with clamour little becoming the 
prelatical character. Seeing their dissension, the king 
ordered them to depose him. They replied, that to do 
so was beyond their power; but they consented to 

* " Ansplm was unwise enough to refuse.*'—Turner, i. This ex¬ 
pression will show the spirit in which the distmte is related hy this his¬ 
torian. Mo.st of the blame is thrown on thearenbishop. VVe t»>o, severely 
condemn Anselm, but for reasons somewhat difl'erent from those which 
call forth tl>e aniinadvcrsiotui of Mr. Turner. 
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abjure his authority. Some abjured it unconditionally, 
and these the king called his friends; others, because of 
his premature recognition of Urban, and these lost the 
royal favour, which they could not regain'without a 
present. Of all the English bishops, one only, he 
of Rochester, refused to comply in the one way or 
the other with the king’s will. This fact is full of 
melancholy instruction ; the reader may draw his own 
inference from it, especially when contrasted with 
another equally remarkable— that the lay barons would 
not imitate the sub-scrviency of the prelates.* Though 
in the sequel William acknowledged Urban, his hos¬ 
tility to the archbishop remained undiminished. It was 
impossible for the two to live on amicable terms. The 
former not only kept the benefices vacant, and retained 
possession of the manors usurped from the church, but 
on every occasion he appeared to take peculiar pleasure 
in thwarting the purposes of Anselm. In the affliction 
of his heart, the latter requested permission to visit 
Rome. The request was refused. It was repeated; 
and he tvas at length told that he might go, but if he 
did his revenues would certainly be sequestrated. The 
threat did not make him desist from the resolution he 
had taken ; even when deprived of the money neces¬ 
sary for the expenses of his journey, he • persevered, 
declaring that with a pilgrim’s staff he would, if neces¬ 
sary, travel to the eternal city rather than^remain where 
he was. He felt that he could no longer be useful; 
and he anxiously wished to be released by the papal au¬ 
thority from the responsibility of his situation. In a 
letter to Urban, he well explains the reasons of this 
step: — 

“ The king would not restore to my church the lands be¬ 
longing to it which after Lanfranc’s death he had given away ; 
he even continued, notwithstanding my resistance, to give more 
away ; he required from me grievous services, which none of 
my inedecessors had been required to discharge; and by 

• That churchmen can be as subservient now as formerly, see proof 
enough in the Kcv. (icorge Townsend's “ Accusations of History against 
the Churcli of Rome,” p. 81, &c. , 
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customs of Ills own creation ho annulled the law of God, with 
the canonical and apostolical decisions. In such conduct I 
could not acquiesce without the loss of my soul. To pf ad 
against liinAin his own court »vas vain ; for no one dared to 
advise or to assist me. This is my object in coming to you, — 
to beg that you will release me from the bondage of the 
episcopal dignity, and allow me again to serve God in the 
tranquillity of iiiy cell; and that you will )irovidc for the 
English church, so as m.ay seem lit to your wisdom and the 
authority of your station.” 

At Dover, Anselm was insulted by the royal officers ; 
but for this mortification he was amply repaiil by tlie 
attentions he received in France ami Italy. The Uoman 
court was sufficiently inclined to excommunicate the 
king; but tltis decree was arresteil by the archbishop, 
who probably thought that it would only teml to the 
greater persecution of the English church.* 

1100 accession of Henry 1. the primate was re- 

to called. 'I'lie acts of usurpers are always poi)ular ; and 
ll.'lj. Henry was as anxious to ingratiate himself with the 
church as with the peoitlc. He granted many favour¬ 
able charters, and engaged that irrelacies should no longer 
be kept vacant, or money received for future benefices ; 
but the moment he found that bis throne was secure, 
he was little disposed to remember his promises. Dur¬ 
ing his .ib?a?nce-,4)iselm had assisted at two councils 
where the everlasting subject of the investitures had 
been discussed; and he returned with a renewed deter¬ 
mination to su]>port the ancient rights of the church. 
The ])rivilege assumed by sovereigns and feudal supe¬ 
riors of nominating to vacant ecclesiastical dignities he 
justly considered as fatal to the interests of religion, 
as an odious innovation on the economy of the earliest 
and best ages of the church. But his zeal went too 
far. Indignant at the conduct of the late king, .and 
eager to follow the new maxims of the Roman court, he 

* Kadmcriis, Vita S. Ansolml.—Jtiliannos Carnotonsis, Vita I'jusiU'm— 
Williehmib Malmtsburicnsm, DfHfffibu-t, rifrnoH I)c Pniif ificihiiN --Hollan- 
distiv, At laSaiK-tonnH.—Ordcricus Vitalifi, jif befGrc t iti'ti. 'I'fi thesr must 
be added, .St. Anselm’s Knisfles, eniitained in (he rhieC editions of liis 
works, uitd 'J'iraboichi, Storia della Letterutura Ituliana, tom. hi. 
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was even averse to the prerogative of investiture by 
sovereigns,— a prerogative which, in its exercise, would 
do no harm, provided the dignitary were not nominated 
or recommended by the crown, but elected by the un¬ 
biassed suffrages of the clergy and people. Hut such 
suffrages were, in fact, never unbiassed; from the first, 
if the bishop or abbot were disagreeable to the king, the 
chapter was ordered to proceed to a new election. This 
right of veto naturally led to recommendation, or to a 
direct nomination ; and this in its turn to the sale of 
vacant benefices, where the highest bidder, no matter 
what his disqualifications, was sure to triumph. On 
his first interview with Henry, Anselm declared his re. 
solution to restore the ancient rights of the church. 
The monarch, though resolved to retain the most ob¬ 
noxious clauses introeluced by his brother, temporised ; 
his brother, Robert of Normandy, was in arms; and he 
had no wish to have the pope and the clergy against 
him. To gain time, a negotiation was opened with the 
Roman court, and, to hasten a satisfactory conclusion, 
the archbishop himself, at the king’s request, old and 
infirm as he was, undertook a journey to the eternal 
city ; but on bis return, when Robert was in safe cus¬ 
tody, he received an order to remain in exile until he 
should sanctioit the pretensions of the crowin *At Lyons 
lie remained three years ; during his absence, his flock, 
the whole church of Kngland, was a prey to royal rapa¬ 
city ; but when the advisers of Henry were excommu¬ 
nicated, and he was informed that in a few weeks the 
same doom would be pronounced against himself, he 
consented to a reconciliation with the primate. Both 
met at the monastery of Bee, and both, in the hope of 
peace, promised to surrender a part of their pretensions. 
Henry engaged not to keep dignities vacant, nor to 
invest with ring and crosier. Anselm agreed that, be¬ 
fore the temporalities were received, such churchman 
elect should take the oaths of fealty and homage. But 
the real evil, the nomination by the crown to vacant 
dignities, remained untouched. The revenues during 
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each vacancy, the king, whatever his promises, was 
resolved to appropriate to his own use; and he was 
equally resolved to prolong each vacancy, unless an ade¬ 
quate sum were offered for the prelacy. The only 
advantage, — if advantage it may be called,— which 
was gained, was that of time; evidently the great strug¬ 
gle must one day come: and it could not fail to be 
ultimately in favour of the crown. Of this monarch’s 
duplicity in his engagement with Anselm we have proof 
enough from his subsequent conduct. 'I'lie sees of 
Norwich and Ely he kept vacant three years; those of 
Canterbury, Durham, and Hereford, five. For the see 
of Winchester, which he conferred on his chancellor, he 
exacted 800 marks ; for that of Lichfield, 300; and 
his demands w'ere so high for the monastery of 'I'ewkes- 
bury, that the abbot whom he had nominated was 
unable to raise the money, and was, censequently, com¬ 
pelled to resign the dignity. For this species of rapa¬ 
city he had precedents enough, both in the reign of his 
late brother, and in the system of most (diristian princes 
on the Continent; but in one mode of extracting money 
from ecclesiastics, Henry IJeauclerk may lay claim to 
originality. 'I’lie celibacy of the clergy, owing to the 
disorders which attended the invasions of the Danes, 
and that of the'Normans, could not wholly be enforced 
by Lanfranc; clerical marriages, in fact, were so com¬ 
mon, that to depose all who had contracted them, 
would have deprived the altar of a great majority of its 
ministers ; and to force them to put away their wives 
was found to be impracticable. In 1075, the synod 
of 'Winchester allowed those of inferior grade, who 
were located in the rural districts, to retain their wives ; 
while, from the higher ranks, and still more na¬ 
turally from the conventual order, this indulgence was 
withheld; and it was at the same time enacted, that 
every future candidate for the office of deacon or priest 
should take the vow of continency. In twenty-six 
years, another synod convened atAV'estminstcr by Anselm 
extended the same obligation to sub-deacons. The 
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king hoped that many would be found, who, "since the 
meeting of the former synod, had violated the prohibi¬ 
tion ; and, with the view of profiting by the delinquency, 
he appointed a commission to enquire into the cases, 
and in every one to enforce a heavy fine. The sum 
thus raised, however, was too inconsiderable to satisfy 
him,— a proof that the regulation had been very gene¬ 
rally observed—but as he was resolved to have money 
in some way, he levied a fine on the whole body of the 
parochial clergy, without the slightest regard to their 
guilt or innocence. This arbitrary impost is said to 
have been collected with exceeding harshness; many 
clergymen could not, in their conscience, sanction so 
monstrous an innovation, while many others were too 
poor to pay it. Both were imprisoned, or tortured, 
or exiled. Some years afterwards the bishops re¬ 
quested him to interpose liis royal authority for the 
enforcement of clerical celibacy ; he promised his sup¬ 
port, and characteristically enough proclaimed, that any 
clerk who could afford to purchase a licence might have 
the indulgence of a wife. In these transactions there 
is something exceedingly ludicrous: few will be inclined 
to pity the bishops for being thus duped in their at¬ 
tempts to enforce an impolitic regulation.* 

Before many of these events happened," Ivhich, for I lOP. 
the sake of connection, we have continued to the close 
of Henry's reign, Anselm was no moru; he died in 
1109, twenty-six years before that monarch. He was 
evidently unable to contend with a prince of equal cun¬ 
ning and violence. But his most effectual opponents 
were his own suffragan bishops, who, as men dependent 
on the crown always did and always will, invariably 
took part with the king." Had not William Rufus and 
Henry I. found the bishops characteristically supple, it 
is absurd to suppose that either monarch would have 

* Aulhoriticfi;—Kadinenis, ViUiS. Ansolmi, necnon Historia Novorura. 
—Wilholmus MalmebburicnsU, l)e Regihu.*', mrnon Ik* Pontificibuii.— 
Johaniiu.s C'driioteithis, Vita S. —('hronicuii Siixoincuin.—Rollan. 

Acta Sanctorum.—Wharton, Anglia Sacra, and sonic others, in 
pUce« too tiuuierous to admit ot exact retercucc. 
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been able to make such inroads on the discipline of the 
church, on the purity of religion, and eventually on 
public morals. If he was willing to sell, his ecclesi¬ 
astics were equally willing to buy, every vacant dignity; 
and even in his efforts to retain the revenues so long as 
suited his own views, he was strenuously supported by 
the English bishops, and was thus enabled to triumph 
over the opposition of Anseha- and the popes. These 
two reigns, as we before intimated, are in this respect 
fuU of instruction. Ever since sovereigns were allewud 
to have any voice in the election of ecclesiasticar'dig- 
nitaries, especially ever since the feudal system was in¬ 
troduced, when bishops became temporal barons, such 
bishops have in all countries — we do not speak lightly 
— been traitors to religion. In a degree far hoyond 
temporal feudatories have they proved themselves the 
instruments of the royal will,'—ready for any work, 
however base, however injurious fo the interests of their 
country, of the church, ‘of faith, and morals. Their 
superior suppleness is sufficiently explicable from tlieir 
superior dej)endcnce on the favour of i)rinces; they 
could not win lordships or honours by the sword; but 
they might .obtain them by flattery,— by a guilty con¬ 
descension with kingly vices: a smooth tongue and a 
smiling brow are better than the sharpest weapon. If 
legislators were not generally as ignorant of history as 
they are of human nature, and if their honesty were not 
on a par with their knowledge, thqy would long since 
have found a place in the penal code for Courtier bishops; 
they would have shut the palace of the king and the 
antechamber of the ministry to every ecclesiastic. The 
more we read history the more we ])erceive, that if 
science be progressive, wisdom is not; that men do not 
profit by the lessons of experience, —doubtless because 
these lessons are not sufficiently consulted. Until ec¬ 
clesiastics are wholly removed from the sphere of royal 
influence, in no country will religion or morality flourish ; 
in none will the church fulfil the purposes of its insti¬ 
tution. Bu , while thus reprobating the conduct of 
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Icings and bishops, let us not blame the dignities but. 
the men; nor forget that human nature alone is in 
fault. Our virtue is the creature of circumstances; 
and if these circumstances are unfavourable to its growth, 
wisdom requires their correction. When bishops are 
no longer nominated, or, what is equally bad, translated 
from one see to another, by the crown; when they have 
nothing to hope or fear from it, they will seldont be 
seen in the palaces of kings. But where is this reform¬ 
ation to originate } Tlie experience of all Christian 
history proves, that it must not be expected from the 
church itself.* Not Lanfranc, with all his firmness, 
not Anselm, with all his talents, not Gregory VII., with 
all his genius, or all his authority, has been able to effect 
it. And it need not be expected from kings, or the mi¬ 
nisters of kings, who, while strength is left them, will' 
cling to any corruption which perpetuates their influence. 
In popular governments it must come from the people 
themselves, through their representatives. The only 
danger — and it is a fearful one — which the sober 
patriot, unbiassed by party or passion, has to apjjre- 
hend, is lest this power, unable to distinguish the ad¬ 
vantages from the abuses of a thing, should be more 
intent on destroying than correcting. It is this appre¬ 
hension which, doubtless, causes many men-to resist all 
change: they bear the evil on account of the attendant 
good ; nor will they risk tile one to procure the removal 
of the other. But, if this be policy, it is' not wisdom ; 
for he who defends the evil unconsciously endangers the 
good: and it is not virtue; for he who supports, how. 
ever unwillingly, the existence of what is vicious, 
necessarily incurs the same guilt as if he profited 
by it.t 


• Of this fact abundant evidence may bo found in some livinp divines 
of tiu* Church of Kiigland, wlio cxifibit towards courts a subserviency 
which is traitorous to religion. See Townsend's Accusations of History 
against the Churcii of Koine,” where he censures the church for resisting, 
in any sense^ the will of a king. 

f We hope the preceding observations will not bo misunderstood. 
Though compclL^d to censure kings and bishops, wc ore friends to both at 

VOIi. IV. u 
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We have already alluded to the zeal with which 
St. Anselm encouraged the literature — essentially ec¬ 
clesiastic^ of his age: schools he founded, or endowed, 
with as much eagerness as his illustrious predecessor ; 
and he never conferred benefices on men who were not 
as worthy of the choice by their talents as by their 
virtues. Of the success with which he himself cul¬ 
tivated the learning of the period, his works exhibit 
sufficient proof. Two thirds of them are comments on 
various books of scripture; the third volume consists, 
besides some homilies and epistles, of dissertations on 
the more recondite doctrines of Christianity, on 
the peculiar tenets of his church, and some abstruse 
subjects of scholastic philosophy. Of that philoso¬ 
phy in England he is the father. Thus he enquires 
—De Incarnatione Verbi; cur Peus homo; Pe Ve- 
ritate; Pe Libero Arbitrio; Pe Conceptu Virginali 
et Peccato Originali; Pe Processione Spiritus Sancti; 
Pe Concordia Prtescientiaj et Pra>destinationis, nec- 
non Gratiae Pei cum lif)ero Arbitrio; and otiicr sub¬ 
jects, which now began to be agitated in tlie continental 
schools, but which no Saxon ecclesiastic would ever 
have dreamed of approaching. If we turn to the last 
of these, the concord of prescience and predestination, 
we shall perc<?ive that he clearly distinguishes the two. 
The substance of his reasoning is, that though what 
God foresee^ must necessarily happen, the action itself 
is not necessarily influenced by the foreknowledge. 
Some future events are bound in the chain of destiny ; 
others, as depending on times and circumstances, are 
contingent; the former are decreed by infinite power; 
the latter are foreseen by infinite wisdom. But what 
has simple foreknowledge in common with necessity ? 
A thing mat/ happen, or it may tint happen ; it mitsl do 
one or the other; in either case God must from his in- 


tnsiifu/trms. That bishops can be as pious as active fn every good work lu* 
other men, is clear from the examiilo of the proU'stant prelates of the 
Dnited States, and of the Roman catiiulic jirclato;^ of Great Britain. 
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finite perfection foresee it. Necessity, in fact, is an 
accident, which has nothing whatever to do with simple 
prescience. Though God foresees that an agent will 
perform a certain action, he does not impose fhe neces¬ 
sity of that action. Free-will excludes all necessity; 
and prescience merely foresees the direction which the 
free agency will take. If what God foresees must hap¬ 
pen, there is indeed a necessity; but that necessity is 
not antecedent, it is subsequent to the action. Thus 
the sinner will not commit a crime, because God has 
foreseen it; but God has foreseen it, because the free 
agent will commit it. If the prescience of God involved 
necessity, would God himself be free in what he does 
every day ? Since he must foresee his own work, must 
he not work by necessity ? — But St. Anselm enters more 
deeply into the subject, and shows that, strictly speak¬ 
ing, there can be no such thing as foreknowledge in the 
divine mind ; that all things, however hidden from us 
in the distant future, must inevitably be present with 
God; that as He is circumscribed by no space, so is 
lie bound by no time; that with Him there is no suc¬ 
cession of existence or of ideas ; that every thing, past, 
present, or future, as far as regards us creatures of a 
day, must, with Him, be eternally present. To sup¬ 
pose that in God there could be a succession.qf ideas; 
that in the order of his understanding, events followed, 
dependent on each other like the links of a chain, would 
be to destroy that infinite wisdom which* sees causes 
and consequences at the same moment: with him all 
things must be coexistent; nothing can, by possibility, 
be posterior or anterior. The same reasoning will hold 
good of his actions no less than of his understanding. 
AVith him there*can be no succession of actions: what 
he did yesterday he does to-day and for ever; in fact, 
with him every thing is one eternal action, williout be¬ 
ginning as without end, without causes as without con¬ 
sequences. Motion and action, cause and consequence, 
beginning and end, are but relative terms, adapted to 

M 2 
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our comprehension, but totally inconsistent' with the 
Divine Nature—Having established the distinction be¬ 
tween prescience and necessity; having proved that the 
former il consistent with our free agency, St. Anselm 
next enquires, whether the predestination of the elpct, 
as contained in St. I’aul’s Epistle to the Homans, con¬ 
travenes that free ageney. He proves, that predestina¬ 
tion is, in reality, nothing more than prescience, by 
which God foresees that some free agents will fulfil, 
that others will not fulfil, the commands which he has 
given to man, and to the performance or non-perform¬ 
ance of which he has annexed everlasting life and death. 
The third question, the concord of grace with free will, 
is no less interesting. The writer proves from Holy 
Scripture the necessity of grace for every good work, 
and the simultaneous freedom of the will. He obst:rvcs 
the difterent modes of speaking on this subject in the 
inspired writings, which sometimes represent grace to 
be so eificacious, as if it alone were the cause of every 
good action, to the entire exclusion of free will, while 
at other times, they ascribe all to free will, as if grace 
had no operation. He contends that this distinction 
relates to children and to adults ; that in ;be former, 
grace alone works to salvation; but that in the latter, free 
will mu£t co-operate w'ith grace. In one sense, indeed, 
the adult may be said to owe every thing to grace: as 
a creature he derives every thing from his (Creator, even 
the power to fulfil that Creator's commands: his facul¬ 
ties are not his own work; but are derived from the 
favour of God. AVithout righteousness no man can be 
saved ; whence is this righteousness derived ? Not 
from himself, or he could obtain it by the mere exercise 
of his will; nor from any other creature; for what kc 
has not another cannot have; but from the grace of 
God. But if grace be bestowed, it does not act thrpugh 
necessity, but through the concord of the will. It is 
the will which receives the grace, and which makes us 
workers together with God. Gn this co-operation of 
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the human and the divine powers,, on this union of 
grace and free will, depends the salvation of man. Hence 
the propriety of that apostolic command. Work out your 
salvation. This condensed view of St. Anselm’l opinions 
on a subject so abstruse, will convey a fair idea of his 
general manner. He is always subtle, sometimes mys¬ 
tical and obscure; and his cold abstractions exhibit 
little of that devotional fire which burns in the works of 
most other saints. His was the religion of the intellect 
rather than of the heart, a principle rather than a feel¬ 
ing. Of extensive learning, but still more distinguished 
for his dialectic powers; comprehensive in his views, 
yet still more conspicuous for acuteness; clear in his 
conceptions; connected in his reasonings; we know 
not any other writer of the eleventh century -who will 
bear comparison with him.* 

I'he troubled reign of Stephen affords us few mate¬ 
rials for a history of the church ; but that of Henry II. 
is prolific enough. .\t this period, not only did the 
abuses which we have so amply described subsist, but 
the hostility between the crown and the church was 
aggravated by the new disputes between the civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions. In the preceding volume we 
have alluded to the sejiaration of these courts, which, 
before the Norman conquest, were one and tl+essamc t: 
but as the subject is imjtortant, as a knowledge of it is 
ju cessary towards the understanding not only of our 
own historj, but of the history of Europe, we will bor¬ 
row the words of a writer who has treated it with sin¬ 
gular eloquence and erudition.:!^ 

“ I. From the roramenceiticnt of Christianity, its professors 
had Iteen exiiorted to witlidraw their differences from the cog¬ 
nisance of profane tribunals, and to sidtmit tliem to the pa¬ 
ternal authority of their bishojts.J They, by the nature of 

Opi'Tii S. Ansclmi, tom. iii. p. 179, Ac. (De Concordia Gratiai ct Liberi 
ArbitriiV Ccillier, Histoire dcs Auteurs EreU'siastiques, tom. xxi. p. 
iiC. Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, tom. iii. liv. 3. 

f See i>agc 1U4. t Dr. Liiigard. 

4 1 Corinth, vi. 1—6. 
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their oiHce* were bound to heal the wounds of dissension, and 
by the sacredness of tlieir cliaracter were removed beyond the 
suspicion oF partiality or prejudice. Though an honcarable, 
it was ^ distracting servitude, from which the more pious 
would gladly have been relieved; but the advantages of the 
system recommended it to the approbation of the Christian 
emperors* Constantine and his successors appointed the 
bishops the general arbitrators within tlieir respective dioceses; 
and the officers of justice were compelled to execute their 
decisions, without either delay or appeal.* At first, to au¬ 
thorise the interference of the spiritual judge, the previous 
consent of both tlie plaintiff and defendant was requisite f ; but 
Theodosius left it to the option of the parties, either of whom 
was indulged with the liberty of carrying the cause in the first 
Instance into the bishop’s court, or even of removing it thither 
in any stage of the jileadings before the civil magistrates.f 
Charlemagne inserted tliis constitution of Theodosius in his 
code; and ordered it to be invariably observed among all the 
nations which acknowledged his autJiority.§ If by the im¬ 
perial law the laity were permitted, by the canon law the clergy 
were compelled, to accept of the bishop as the judge of civil 
controversies. 11 It did not become them to quit the spiritual 
duties of their profession, and entangle themselves in the in¬ 
tricacies of law proceedings. The principle was ftilJy admitted 
by the emperor Justinian, wfio decided tliat in cases, in which 
only one of the parties was a clergyman, the cause must bo 
submitted to the decision of the bishop.^ This valuable pri¬ 
vilege, to which the teachers of the northern nations l»ad been 
accustomed under their own princes, they naturally established 
among thvit converts; and it was soon conlirme<I to the clergy 
by the civil power in every Chrisian country. Constantine had 
thought that the irreguhirities of an order of men devoted to the 
offices of religion, sltould be veiled from the scrutinising eye 
of the people. With this view he granted to each bishop, if ho 
were accused of violating the law, the liberty of being tried by 
his colleagues; and, moreover, invested him with a criminal 
jurisdiction over his own clergy.** Whether his authority was 

♦ Eu&ebius, Vita Constantina, iv. .Hozomcn, llistoria, 1,0. More 
arbitri spontc residentis. Cod. de Kpis. Audiontia, leg. 7. Ibid. Irjf. 8. 

+ Ibid. Si qui cx codshisu valentur, iii. Novel. l‘J. Sjiaom. ibid, 
t Codex Theodos. Apiwn. Extravajj. 1. I)c Ilpis. Jndicio. (iodefroy 
has proved that this edict should not be attributed to Constantino; but 
there can be little doubt that it was i.«.sue(( by one (tf his successors^ pro* 
bably Theodosius, to whom it is ascrilxtl hy Charlemagne.. 

^ Capitularia Uegum Francorum, vi. 

{] Concilium Carthaginense, iii. b. 

t Justin. Novel, Ixxix. 1. ixxxiii. In Novel, exxiit. 21., he added the li¬ 
berty of ap|>cal from the bishop’s sentein e within leu days. 

Nicepn. Hist. vii. 46. Cona Carthag. iii. V. 
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confined to lesser offences, or extended to capital crimes, is a 
subject of controversy. There are many edicts, which without 
any limitation reserve the correction of the clergy to tlie dis¬ 
cretion of the bishop * ; but in the novels of Justinian a dis¬ 
tinction is drawn between ecclesiastical and civil transgressions. 
With the former the emperor acknowledges that the civil power 
has no concern f ; the latter are cognisable by the civil judge. 
Yet, before his sentence can be executed, the convict must be 
degraded by his ecclesiastical superior; or if the superior 
ref^uses, the whole affair must be referred to the consideration 
of the sovereign. | That this regulation prevailed among tiie 
western nations after their separation from the empire, is proved 
by the canons of several councils ^ ; but the distinction laid 
down hy Justinian was insensibly abolished; and whatever 
might be the nature of the offence with which a clergyman 
was charged, lie was, in the first instance at least, amenable to 
none but an ecclesiastial tribunal. ({ It was thus that on the 
Continent the s])iritual courts were first established, and their 
authority was afterwards enlarged; but among the Anglo- 
Saxons tlie limits of the tw^o judicatures were intermixed and 
undefined. W*hen the imperial government ceased in other 
cf)untries, the natives preserved many of its institutions, which 
tJie roiu[uerors incorporated with their own laws; but our 
iiarbarian ancestors eradicated every prior establishment, and 
truiisplanted the manners of the wilds of Germany into the 
new solitude which tliey had made. After their conversion, 
they associated the heads of their clergy with tlieir nobles, and 
botl) efjtiully exercised the function of civil magistrates. It 
is plain that the bishop nas the sole judge of the clergy in 
criminal cases ^ ; that he alone decided their differences **, and 
tliat to him appertained the cognisance of certain cffi^nces against 
the rights of tlie church and the sanctions of religion.f + But as 
it was his duty to sit with the sheriff in the court of the county, 
bis ecclesiastical became blended with his secular jurisdiction; 
and many causes which in other countries had been reserved 
to the spiritual judge, were decided in England before s, 
mixed tribunal. This disposition continued in force until the 
!Norman conquest; when, as tlie reader must have formerly 
noticed, the tw o judicatures were completely separated by the 

Codex Theodos. de Episcop. et Clerica, leg. 41,42. Codex Justin, de 
Epis. et Cler. 1. 

t Justinian, Novel. Ixxxiil 1. Sec also Cone. Chalced. iii.; Codex 'fheod. 
Be Hcligione, leg. 1. 

t Justinian, Novel, exxhi. 21. 

it .Synod l^arision, v. can. 4. Synod Mati»con. ii. can. 10. 

II See ('apitul. lieg. Francor. i. 38. v. 378. 390. vii. 347. 422. 436. 

1) Leges Saxonicte, 51—111.115, 129. v. 140. xi 151. 

** Leg. Sax. 83. ft Leg* Sax. 12.34. 53.142. 
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new sovereign J and in every diocese * courts Christian,* that 
is, of the bishop and his archdeacons, were established, ofter th§ 
model, and with the authority of similar courts in all otlier 
parts of the Western church.* The tribunals created oy this 
^angemen^ were bound, in the terms of the original charter 
to be guided id their proceedings by the ‘ episcopal laws,* — a 
system of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, composed of the canons 
of councils, the decrees of popes, and the maxims of the more 
ancient fathers. This, like all other codes of law, had, in the 
course of centuries, received numerous additions. New cases 
perpetually occurred ; new decisions were given ; and new 
compilations were made and publislied. The two which at 
the time of the Conquest prevailed in the spiritual courts of 
France, and which w'ere sanctioned by the cliarter of William 
in England, were the collection under tlie name of Isidore, and 
that of Jlurchard bishop of Worms, f About the en<l of the 
century appeared a new code from the pen of Ivo, bishop of 
Chartres, whose acquaintancu with the civil law of Home 

♦ Leg. Sax. 1P2. There can be no doubt, that the exi.stence of these 
courts was confiued, as often as our kitig.s confined in general terms the li¬ 
berties of the clergy. KlucksUme, uiislod by an auihiguous pa.ssagc in an 
old collection of laws, supposes that Henry 1. alM»lisbe(l “ the courts Chris¬ 
tian,” ;comment. iil. o.) but the same colleetion frcqucntl.v mentions them 
as in existence, and says expressly, in the words of .St. A mbrosc, S.incitum 
est in causis fidci vel cixdesiasticralicujus ordinis cum jiulicaro debere, qui 
ncc munere inipar sit, nec jure dissimilis. lA'g. Sax. 237. 

+ It is evident from the Anglo-Saxon councils that that they followwl a 
collection of canons, which was tenixil ('otlcx cationnm vofu.s ecclesia' llo 
mana'. I suspect it was that of Martin bishop of Draga, sent t)ypopc Adrian 
to Charlemagne; as at the same time the legates of that pontilf’ came to 
England, and held two councils for the reformation of ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline. In the beginningof the ninth century, llii'ulf, bishop of Mentz, 
brought into (J.iul a new compilation by a writer'wlio called himself Isi(h>ri‘ 
(liincmari Optis. xxiv.i, but this compilation contained decrees which had 
l>cen hitherto unknown. Former j’ollectxms began with the decisions of 
Siricius: Isidore added many said to have beet) given !)>• his predeces¬ 
sors. It is now acknowledgcil that they are forgeries; and from their ten¬ 
dency, they seem to'havebocn frame<l for the particular purp(»sc of with¬ 
drawing prelates accused of crimes from the immediate jtiri.sdiction of ti)c 
arclibisho]) and the provincial synml, and placing them in the fir.st instance 
under the protection of thepontij^ In an age nnac(taainted with the art 
of criticism, no one doubted the ahthentieity of these spur!<»us deeroes: the 
enemies of the innovation only contended that, whatever might have been 
decided by the first pontiffs, the contrary had afterwards been establishcfl 
by their successors (Frodoard, iii. 22.). Jlnt th<* itderests of the bishops 
coincided in this case with that of the pontiffs; by their nnitiHl influence, 
the opposition of the metropolitans was borne down ; ami tbedetTces in the 
compilation of Isidore w'erc admitted as laws of the church. About 1010, 
Burchard made a new collection, into which they were also introduced. 
>Vhetiicr they had been followed in Kngland, we have not the means to 
ascertain; but in France their authority was no longer doubtoii j and by 
the Leges Episeopales, the Norman bislmps would certainly understand 
the laws contained in the two compilaliuns of Isidore and Jturchard. I 
have added this note, because ««ne writers seem to suppose that it was not 
till after the decrctum of Graiian that the false dccretaU were admitted in 
this kingdom. 
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enabled him to give to his work a superiority over the com¬ 
pilations of his predecessors. Yet the knowledge of Ivo must 
have been confined to the Theodosian code, the Institutes, and 
mutilated extracts from the Pandects of Justinian.^ But when 
Amalfi was taken by the Pisans in J137, an entire*rt)py of the 
last work was discovered; and its publication immediately at¬ 
tracted, and almost monopolised, the attention of the learned.*^ 
Among the students and admirers of the Pandects w'as Gratian, 
a monk of Bologna, who conceive^ the idea of compiling a 
digest of the canon law on the model of that favourite work j 
and soon afterwards, having incorporated with his own labours 
the collections of the former writers, he gave his ‘ Decrotum ’ 
to the public in 1151. From that moment the two codes, the 
civil and canon laws, werc^ deemed the principal repertories of 
legal knowledge; and the study of each was supposed ne¬ 
cessary to throw light on the other. Roger the bachelor, a 
monk (»f Bee, had already read lectures on the sister sciences 
in England ; hut he was advancc'd to the government of his 
abbey 'f, nnd the English scholars, immediately after the pub¬ 
lication of the Decretum, crowded to the more renowned 
jjrofessors in the city of Bologna. After their return they 
j)ractised in the episcopal courts; their respective merits were 
easily appreciated; and the proficiency of the more eminent 
was rewarded w ith an ample harvest of wealth and preferment. 
This circumstance gave to the spiritual a marked superiority 
over the secular courts. The proceedings in the former were 
guided by fixed and invariable i)rinciples, the result of the 
wisdom of ages; the latter were comi^ellcd to follow^ a system 
of jurisprudence confused and uncertain, ))artly of Anglo- 
Saxon, partly of Norman origin, and dcjjcnding precedents, 
of which some were furnished by memory, others had been 
transmitted by tradition. The clerical judges were men of 
talent and education : men preferred the iinifojTnity and equity 
of their decisions, to the caprice and violence whicli seemed to 
sway tile royal and baronial justiciaries ; and by degrees every 
cause, w'hich legal ingenuity could connect with the provisions 
of the canons, whether it regarded titlics, or advowsons, or 
piiblii! scandal, or marriage, or testaments, or peijiiry, or breach 
of contract, v'as drawn before the ecclesiastical tribunals. A 
spirit of rivalry rose between the two judicatures, whicli quickly 
ripened into open hostility. On the one side were ranged the 
bishops and chief dignitaries of the church ; on the other the 

♦ Soo Vol. 1. 1 ». 243. of this compendium. 

f Chronicou Norman. 733. Gervase, 16(>5 (Twysden). Be was made 
abbot in 1149. From John of Salisbury, we learn that Stephen prohibited 
the lectures of Koger. 
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king and the barons; both equally interested in the quiurel, 
because both were accustomed to receive the princi])al share of 
the fines, fees, and forfeitures in their respective courts. Arch¬ 
bishop Theobald had seen the approach, and Ireinhied fur the 
issue of thc^contcst; and from his <leath-hcd he wrote to 
Henry, recommending to his protection the liberties of the 
church, and putting him on his guard against the inachinations 
of his enemies.” * 

1162 Every reader in these days must agree that these 
liberties were inconsistent with the well-lieitig of tiie 
community. The clergy were no doubt better qualified 
as to knowledge, and more disposed to e(|uity, than 
the baronial judges; and, as we have before observed +, 
theit c.xpulsion from the judicial courts by tlie Conqueror 
was not agreeable to the peojtle. But the diseharge of 
functions so dissimilar to their proi)er duties, could not 
fail to distract their minds from the concerns of re., 
ligion ; nor to generate a worldly spirit, injurious l 
their holy vocation. Besides, when the Roman see begat 
to promulgate claims which directly tended to the 
establishment of an universal theocratic ja wer, which 
would have reduced all the nations of the earth to a 
slavish dependence on the pojte, it was iiigli fimit to 
check the presumption. But for the vigorous ojqtosition 
of the Christian princes of Europe, there would in¬ 
fallibly hive- been established a spiritual despotism 
intolerable as that of the grand Lama. Cmler the 
Saxon rule, jvhen the jiopes were too distant and 
too feeble to influence the civil government, when the 
royal thanes and sheriffs were sutik in brutish igno¬ 
rance, not only was there no harm, there was positive 
and great good, in the association of so intelligent a 
dignitary as the bishoj) in the judicial office. Such 
a system, however, could not well be permitted after 
the eleventh century, when the subjection of kings and 
nations to the chair of St. Peter was so openly pro¬ 
claimed. Wisely, therefore, did the Conqueror confine 

* Ivitipard's History of KnglantI, vol. ii. p, 54, 

Sec Vol III. p. 1U4. of tiiis compendium. 
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the jurisdiction of the spiritual courts to the offences of 
ecclesiastics alone. But even this limitation was found 
by experience to be insufficient. By the canons, no ec¬ 
clesiastical judge could pass sentence dt death; the 
heaviest punishments he could inflict were flagellation and 
imprisonment; and even these were less frequent than 
fines and suspension. Now it is manifest, that where 
the crime was heinous, such punishment was a mockery 
of justice: it was worse; for it inspired a confidence 
little short of impunity, and was a direct incentive to 
crime. The evil was greatly enhanced by the fact, 
that many could claim the clerical privileges who were 
not clergymen; for whoever had received the tonsure, 
whether he afterwards embraced holy orders or not, was 
entitled to tliem. Hence, there were many who had 
no cure, who belonged to no monastery, who led a 
vagabond life, just as their disposition impelled them, 
who owned no obedience to the secular tribunals, who 
were ever ready for crime; and, when detected, were 
no less ready to invoke the privileges of their order. 

If, as we are informed, during the first ten years of 
Henry’s reign, no less than one hundred homicides had 
been perpetrated by members of the clerical order, well 
might tliat monarch resolve that such a state of things 
should not continue. He knew tliat tho feeling of the 
nation was with him; and ho expected much from 
the co-operation of bis friend and chancellor Thomas 
ii Beck'.'t, on whom he had just coifferred the arch¬ 
bishopric of Canterbury.* 

The life of this celebrated prelate has been so often and 1117 
so amply detailed, that we should be inexcusable for 

i ■' I V f'Q 

dwelling on it so largely as we intend, but for two rca- 
sons. It is more closely connected with the church of 

• Railulfus (Ic Dicpto, tmaaincs Histnriarum, p. 3S0, &c. Bnimpton, 
Chronicon, passim. Gervase, (‘hronica, p. IGS'i., Hwnon Acta Pontincum 
t’antuaricnsium,p. Kobertusde Moiitc, Chronica annis\ Wil¬ 
kins, Concilia, ttiin. i. p. &c. (in Synodo Cicestrensi). Lingan), HUt^ry 
of England, ii. W). If lht» reader wish to see this subject beautifully eon, 
fused, let him look into Townsend’s ** Accusations of History against the 
Church of Rome,” Letters 7 & 8. 
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England, than that of any other man; and we know 
not that it has hitherto been, fairly represented by "ny 
writer, Homan catholic or protcstant. As we are per¬ 
fectly free from the bias which has evidently swayed 
both, we approach the subject with the same honesty cf 
purpose, and the same fearless resolution of speaking 
the truth, as, we hope, have hitherto guided us. — He 
was born in London in the year 1117. His father, 
Gilbert, was a merchant of that city : his mother, if any 
faith be due to the relations of Bronipton and other au¬ 
thorities, was the daughter of a Syrian emir, who fol¬ 
lowed Gilbert to London, was converted, and married 
to the object of her affections. Educated successively 
under the canons of Merton at Oxford and at I’aris, he 
next attended the lectures on canon law by the famous 
Gratian at Bologpa, while he learned the civil law 
from another professor in that renowned university. 
The latter appears to have been his favourite pursuit,— 
doubtless, because it offered the most alluring prospect 
to his ambition. He was fortunate in having for his 
patron Theobald, archbishop of Ganttwhury, at whose 
instigation ho had stutlied the law^; yet the rapidity of 
his promotion, immediately after his return, must sur- 
jirise us. Successively jiresented with jirefcrmeut in 
the cathedral 6f Lincoln and St. Paul's, with the pro- 
vostship of Beverley, and with the archdeaconry of 
tlanterbury, he spoil received from Henry the office of 
chancellor. He had been the friend, the confidential 
adviser of the archbishop; he was now to possess an 
equal influence over the mind of the king. It seemed, 
indeed, as if no post or emoluments were sufficient 
for him. With the government of the realm as chan¬ 
cellor, he held the prcceptorship of prince Henry, eldest 
son of the monarch; the wardenship of the tower of 
London, the castle of Berkhamstead, and the honour 
of Eye, w4h three hundred and forty knights’ fees 
His revenues must have been immense, to support so 
vast and so magnificent an establishment as his house¬ 
hold now displayed. Thousands of knights arc said 
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to have been his vassals: thousands certainly frequented 
his table, which was open to all who had business at 
court; never did he sit down to it unaccompanied by 
men of higher rank than these,—by many barons and 
earls. The gold and silver of his palace was immense; 
the very bit of his horse’s bridle is said to have been a 
treasure. Notwithstanding the multitude who ate at 
his table, the entertainment consisted of the most costly 
viands and of the choicest wines. The presents, too, 
which he daily made,—horses, birds, garments, plate, 
and money,—prove his inexhaustible resources. All this 
splendid show, this boundless hospitality, was intended 
to win the popular favour, of which he is said by one 
of his biographers to have been immeasurably fond. In 
fact, his fame soon spread throughout Christian Europe ; 
the sons of foreign nobles were sent to serve in his 
household, to be instructed in all the accomplishments 
of the age, and ultimately to win the honour of knight¬ 
hood. Ilis style of living was not more splendid than 
his familiarity witli the king was unbounded. Henry 
indeed lived witli him as one brother with another, and 
apparently with more than a brother’s affection ; the 
monarch, in fact, appears to have been gratified by the 
princely state of his minister. The surprise of the 
French is described as excessive when Becket pro¬ 
ceeded to Paris, to negotiate a marriage’bbtween prince 
Henry and a daughter of their king. He was accom¬ 
panied by 200 knights of his houselujld, besides many 
barons and nobles, and a whole army of domestics, 
who were well armed and magnificently attired: the 
chancellor himself had four and twenty changes of ap¬ 
parel. His train of waggons and sumpter-horses was 
endless ; and, to pursue at leisure his favourite diversion 
of hunting and hawking, he had abundance of dogs and 
birds, with the necessary domestics. he entered 

a town, he carefully exhibited his pomp. The proces¬ 
sion was heailed by 250 boys, singing English ballads; 
next advanced his hounds, with their keepers ; then his 
waggons, earrying'his wines, viands, wardrobe, kitchem 
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Htensils, chapel books, &c. ; next his sumpter-horses, 
■with their grooms; then the squires of the knights, 
carrying the shields, and leading the steeds of their 
masters ; ne^t, other armour-bearers and pages ; next, 
the falconers and their birds ; then cup-bearers and 
other gentlemen of the household; behind them, the 
knights and clergy, riding two and two in solemn state ; 
and lastly, the great chancellor himself, with his fami¬ 
liar friends. Well might the people exclaim. What a 
wonderful personage must king Henry be, when his 
chancellor can thus travel! At Paris, his magnificence 
was much superior to this: and, in a Norman expedi¬ 
tion, in 'H'hich he accompanied his royal master, we 
read that he had 700 knights of his own household, 
besides 1200 stipendiary knights and 4000 cavalry. 
In this foreign display there was doubtless policy; nor 
should we be much disposed to condemn the cliancel- 
lor's hospitality at home, were he merely a layman. 
But in this ostentatious pomp, we look in vain for the 
humble, retiring, unobtrusive virtue.s which ought, on 
all occasions, to adorn the clerical character. At this 
period, Becket was evidently a man little fitted to in¬ 
crease the popular reverence for religion. He partook 
of the follies, even of the lighter vices of the world, 
without scruple; and we have reason to suspect that he 
was a tool equally convenient and ready whenever his 
services were required by a master not over scrupulous 
in the choice of means. But whatever might be his 
■••anity, his administration was certainly able, and Iteiic- 
ficial to the country. He restored domestic tranquil¬ 
lity, which, through a lax and vicious administration of 
the laws, had long been disturbed with impunity; he 
rendered the judges more vigilant, as well as more cir¬ 
cumspect ; he raised the standard of qualification for 
the judicial ofltce ; he encouraged the commerce of the 
kingdom, and caused it to he rcs])eeted abroad. But 
he was soon to enter on a sphere for which his j)rcvious 
life and habits little qualified him. In iKil, arch¬ 
bishop Theobald died, and Becket was at once dcsig- 
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nated by the public voice as the man who must 
inevitably succeed. The anticipation was verified. 
After a vacancy of about thirteen months — for Henry 
was in no more haste than his predecessor^ to provide 
rich sees with bishops*—the archdeacon was told 
to prepare for the dignity. The king felt assured 
that the archbishop would be as pliant as the chan¬ 
cellor ; that he should have a powerful coadjutor in the 
reformation which he had resolved to effect in the eccle¬ 
siastical judicature of the nation. The intelligence was 
not agreeable to the electors, the clergy, and monks of 
(’anterbury; who, though they were compelled to obey 
the royal mandate, declared that no scandal could be 
greater than the appointment of a soldier, a courtier, a 
hunter, to the primacy of the English church. The 
bishop of Hereford, a man of rigid morals and of 
great canonical learning, jeeringly observed, that now, 
indeed, a miracle had been ijerformed, — a soldier 
transferred into a priest, a layman into an archbishop. 
At the time of his presentation, Becket was only in 
deacon’s orders; he had to be ordained priest, and 
U) be consecrated bishop, before he could enter on 
his high functions.—In what manner did Becket iiim- 
self receive the intimation of his appointment ? He 
had evidently expected it; he could be no .stranger to 
the king’s intention during the vacancy: but, contrary 
to the opinion of most modern writers, we have serious 
iloubts whether that intimation was ag|Veeable to him. 
M'^hen it was first made, he looked on his splendid 
garments, and ironically observed to the king, that he 
certainly had much the appearance of an archbishop; 
he added, mlh a smile, that if he accepted the dignity, 
he must either lose the king’s favour, or sacrifice to it 
the service of God. The smile might probably make 
in Henry’s mind an impression, that the chancellor 
would not make so rigid a x>rimate as his words implied; 


* Mr. Turner, in his usual spirit, represents the thirteen months’ vacancj 
a.s instead of preceding^ the intimation that Mccket was to be 

archbishop. 
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but we have no reason to infer that such an effect was 
desigoed. If, in reality, he were unbecomingly s’vayed 
by that ambition, that love of power, which is now 
ascribed to-lfim, why should he seek the primacy ? why 
not remain as he was, the virtual ruler of state and 
church, instead of assuming a dignity which might cir¬ 
cumscribe his worldly pomp and influence? At the 
very moment he accepted it, he had manifestly resolved 
to resign his situation at court,^—all that to a man truly 
ambitious would have possessed any value,— for one of 
his first acts was to return the seals to the king, with an 
intimation that he was hardly equal to the duties of one 
office, much less of two. This fact, we tliink, is 
decisive. Had Becket wished for power, he would 
certainly have retained the office of chancellor ; had he 
been “ crafty” and “hypocritical,” he would not have 
sacrificed his worldly interest — the favour of his sove¬ 
reign— the government of a great kingdom—unbounded 
wealth—and for what ? Where is the equivalent he 
gained by such a sacrifice ? Surely not tlig approbation 
of an old man at Home, too distant and too feeble to 
benefit him ; nor theq)oj)ular ap])lause, which he could 
have commanded much more easily by retaining his 
secular post. The only course which lay open to a 
man truly,, enrbitious, and not over-scrupulous as to 
the means of gratifying the passion,— the only one 
which he would or could have taken,—was to centre in 
his own person the dignities of chancellor and archbi. 
shop, and to flatter the king. Those dignities were 
so far from being considered incompatible with each 
other, that they were often held by men of deserved 
reputation ; in fact, during several reigns, the chan¬ 
cellor in England had always been a prelate ; and at 
that very moment the office was held, in Germany, 
by the archbishop of Mentz; in PVance, by an ab- 
bet; in the kingdoms of Spain, by ecclesiastics.— So far 
we liave had little reason to praise Thomas d Becket ; 
we have, on the contrary, represented his conduct as 
discreditable to himself and disgraceful to the church ; 
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but, in the present instance, no conceivable motive can be 
ascribed to his conduct other than that which all his 
contemporaries mention in his honour,—t. e. a sincere 
desire to discharge his archiepiscopal fuiicltions in a 
proper manner.* 

The remarkable change now effected in the conduct 1162, 
of the archbishop occasioned much surprise. He sud- H63. 
dehly renounced not merely the splendours but the ne¬ 
cessaries of life; and planned a course of penance that 
might rival the most ascetic saints of the church. He 
wore sackcloth next to his skin; his food was of the 
coarsest description ; his drink was water made bitter 
with herbs; to his bare back he frequently applied the 
discipline; on his knees he daily washed the feet of 
thirteen beggars, and gave to each four pieces of silver ; 
and in all his actions he showed as if he never took plea¬ 
sure in any thing but the duties of his new station. 

His train of knights and nobles was exchanged for the 
company of a few juous ecclesiastics. Occupied in acts 
of mercy — in visiting the sick, the poor, the public 
hospitals ; in relieving distress; in consoling the un¬ 
fortunate ; in admonishing the vicious; or in the inter¬ 
minable duties of the altar, or in private prayer and 
meditation, no greater phenomenon could be exhibited 
than this new Bccket. AV'^as this conversioiv sincere 
or was it assumed to attain some selfish endFew 
modern writers have hesitated to adopt the hypothesis 
less favourable to human nature; but efimmon sense, 
to say nothing of justice, requires that where certain 
motives are ascribed to a man with a view to a certain 
end; those motives and this end should harmonise with 


* QiiadriloguSf lib. i. cap. 1—8. (so railed because drawn up from four 
contemporary biographorsl. StephanUlcs, Vita S. Thonue, p. 11—25. Ed- 
wardus, Vita ejusdem, p.S^jS, &c. (apud Surium, do Probatis Vitis Sanctorum, 
die Dcccmb, xxix.). Brompton, Oironicon, p. 10.52—(apud Twysdeu 
Decem Scriptores, torn. i.l. Ituduiriis do Diccto, Imagines Historiaruzn, 
p.5;52. ^in t'odem tomo). Gervase, Chronica, p. 1370, &c. (in codem tomo), 
noenun Actus Pontidcum Cantuuriensium, p.i6b8. (in eodcin). Chronicon 
Kormannicum, yirobably Uobeitus dc Monte, (apud Duchesne, Kerum 
^Ormannicarum Scriptorcs, p.924.) 
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each other. What end could that be which the arch¬ 
bishop proposed to himself in tliese austere obscr''.mce8 ? 
Power .i*—He had voluntarily abandoned it. Wealth ? 
— That too he had abandoned. Popularity — He had 
it before ; he might have had a greater portion of it had 
he retained his former honours and riches : for however 
the religious man may be respected by a few, the generous 
and the liberal one only wiU be much lauded in this world. 
All these, with the favour of a great prince, he had sa¬ 
crificed : he had voluntarily forsaken a sphere in which 
he had directed the afiPairs of an empire, for retire¬ 
ment in a cloister; he had descended to the level of 
other bishops — to pass his days, for any thing he could 
know, in comparative obscurity. If this were ambi¬ 
tion, it certainly chose a most extraordinary way of 
manifesting itself — one that must set all calculation at 
defiance. But, observes another, evidently struck with 
the absurdity of the implied charge, admitting that he 
renounced every thing which in this world men most 
esteem, was he not an aspirant for canonisation ? We 
know not what degree of gravity could attend such a 
question. Would any man, for a mere posthumous 
fame, which he could not possibly enjoy, renounce the 
substantial, envied advantages of the present hour ? 
And could he be sure of attaining his object ? This 
hypothesis is more absurd than tlie other. There is cer¬ 
tainly enough of knavery and of hypocrisy in this 
world; but ‘wherever either exists, one may at least 
expect it to be consistent with itself. Neither the 
knave nor the hypocrite can boast of much wisdom; 
but to both some cunning is necessary. What, how¬ 
ever, are we to infer in cases where, according to our 
usual calculations, not only not the slightest appear, 
ance of cunning, or even of common sense, but the 
grossest stupidity, is manifestedAssuredly, in the 
solution of such a problem, we must either ascribe the 
actions of the man to downright folly, or we must give 
him credit for being influenced by other motives. There 
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IS no escaping this dilemma. Now, Thomas a Bechet 
was no fool — a tyto in logic may complete the syllo¬ 
gism. That the archbishop, in his sudden change, was 
actuated hy conscience, will be aflSrmed by every un¬ 
biassed mind throughout the world. Whether his 
motives were wise ones, is a very different question. 
We have little respect for the ascetic habits which he 
now assumed; we must rather pity than admire the 
piety which could thus renounce the few enjoyments that 
God himself has vouchsafed to man ; we must deplore 
the narrow views thus taken of the benign religion, 
which makes the enjoyment of moderate pleasure a posi¬ 
tive duty: which commands us to receive and to use, with 
humble gratitude, what Infinite Goodness wills us to 
receive. But the religion of Becket was that of his day: 
nor is he to be blamed for observing the path which his 
own notions of duty, however erroneous, sanctified in 
his eyes.* 

This change in the conduct of the archbishop was 11 
displeasing to the king, who began to fear that he 
should find a less pliant instrument than he had ex¬ 
pected. llis affection for his former favourite percep¬ 
tibly cooled: a circumstance soon understood hy the' 
courtiers, who characteristically endeavoured to fan the 
rising fiame. Their labours were successful ; for the 
king was by nature suspicious as well as ‘vindictive : 
he knew the talents, he dreaded the influence of the 
primate. For his and their hostility,towards the 
churchmen, other reasons may be given. Unmindful 
of the powerful names which were implicated, he 
instituted proceedings for the recovery of all such 
lands as had been usurped and were obstinately de¬ 
tained from the church,—lands which he justly con¬ 
sidered as the patrimony, not only of his order, but of 
the poor. From the king he demanded, among other 
things, the castle and town of Rochester; from the 


* The same authorities. 
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Earl of Clare the castle of Tunbridge; and from other 
nobles possessions no less important. Some of them 
had been recently usurped ; others had remained for 
some time in the grasp of power; nor had all the 
efforts of Anselm been able to wrest them from it.* 
That these demands should spread alarm and indigna¬ 
tion amongst all who benefited by the plunder, was 
inevitable. Henry was in a rage ; especially when the 
primate excommunicated a lord who refused to receive 
a clergyman presented by himself. Like Rufus, he 
insisted that no one who held of the crown should 
be excommunicated without his consent ; a pretension 
which, had it been recognised, would effectually have 
screened the king’s ministers and the whole body of the 
great nobility from all responsibility; which would have 
laid the church at their feet, and destroyed not only all 
dread of censure, but all fear of punishment. AVhaU 
ever may be the opinion of most modern historians, 
we do not think that the church is much benefited by 
its slavish dependence on the crown,—a dependence 
which, we hope, is, in this country at least, about to be 
abolished for ever. It was the constant policy of the 
Norman, as it has been of the Hanoverian kings, to 
make the ecclesiastical dignities a source of corrupt 
patronage; to confer them on none but the obseejuious 
ministers of their will ; to destroy every feeling of 
independence in the clerical body; to reward the 
smooth-tongued flatterer ; and to exile both learning 
and principle into die poorest and most remote rural 
districts. In any attempt, therefore, to limit the mon¬ 
strous usurpation of the crown, — we say this at the 
risk of displeasing both kings and ministers of kings; 
both courtly bishops, and all who hope to become 
such, — Becket has our applause. In the same spirit, 
too, we may express our regret that Lanfrancs and 

• Followinjt the most prejudiccil minlcrn guides, Mr. I'urncr (Hist. En#r, 
i. 239.) represents these claims as unjust. Hut when we turn to Townsend 
(Accusations of History, letter 8.), we find the prejudices of Mr. Turner, 
without his knowledge. 
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Beckets are no longer to be found on the right reverend 
bench. But Becket resisted, not only where he had 
justice on his side, but where it had deserted him 
for that of the king. In this case, our sfmpathy 
must be with the monarch, even though we may con¬ 
demn his violence, and suspect his motives. In the 
time of Theobald, Philip de Broc, a canon of Bedford, 
had committed fornication and murder; yet had he 
only been sentenced by the ecclesiastical court to make 
])ecuniary compensation to the relations of the deceased. 
It even appeared that the odious culprit had been 
restored to his functions;— to its revenues, the only thing 
which he valued, he certainly had. In the open court 
at Dunstable, the royal justiciary, alluding to the cri¬ 
minal indulgence of the ecclesiastical courts, called 
Philip a murderer. Philip retorted in a tone of insult. 
The justiciary, offended at the contempt shown to his 
authority, naturaUy complained to the king; and the 
king, feeling himself insulted in the person of his re¬ 
presentative, insisted that the man should not only be 
indicted in the bishop’s court for this new offence, but 
that the former punishment should be reconsidered, with 
a view to its aggravation. He was accordingly tried, 
sentenced to be whipped, to be deprived of his benefice, 
and to be banished during two years.* The punish¬ 
ment would, doubtless, have been still more severe, had 
not the culprit been tried and punished hefore. But 
Henry was dissatisfied; he wished the delinquent to 
be degraded, and delivered over to the secular arm; but 
he was opposed by Becket. In a council at Westmin¬ 
ster he renewed the subject, and demanded that, in 
all future cases of delinquency, the culprit should be 
thus treated. He said truly, that clerical criminals 
ought to be punished more severely than others; and 


* Thp gevority of the punighincnt has not been sufficiently noticed by 
historians : — “ Ihrebendse su® mulctatus-est beneticio, pulsu^st ii. regno 
per biennium.**—537. These words imply something more than 
that be was suspended during two years. 

N 3 
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he bitterly complained, that in rendering all crimes re¬ 
deemable by pecuniary mulcts, they raised mote money 
in the Igngdom than he did. The bishops objected, 
that such a concession would destroy their privileges ; 
that it was manifestly unjust, since the same individual 
would be twice tried and twice punished for the same 
oifence. They forgot, however, that the punishment of 
their courts did not deserve the name; that it created 
an odious distinction between lay and ecclesiastical cri¬ 
minals. Neither justice nor patriotism had so much in¬ 
fluence over them as the preservation of their monstrous 
immunities. The conduct of Becket on this occasion does 
him little honour. No doubt he believed that the de¬ 
fence of these immunities was expected from him by 
the church ; but surely he must have known that what 
the monarch demanded was in the strictest sense equi¬ 
table, and necessary to the weal of the community. 
Henry was provoked, as he well might be, at the op¬ 
position ho encountered. He shifted his ground ; and 
asked, with some policy, whether the bishops would 
observe the ancient customs of the realm. Saving 
our order,” was the reply. This clau.se, “ saving 
our order,” involved the retention of all the obno.xious 
privileges .of that order. In a rage, which we very 
willingly forgive, the king observing that the bishops 
were in a league against him to defeat the administra¬ 
tion of justi-ce, abruptly left the hall. The next morn¬ 
ing Becket was deprived of the manor of Rye and 
the castle of Berkhampstead, which he had been al¬ 
lowed to retain,— a punishment not undeserved. The 
other bishops, too, began to tremble at the royal anger: 
some said that the points in dispute had better be con¬ 
ceded at once; others, among whom was the archbishop 
of York, that they might yield for the present, and resume 
the contest at a more favourable time. Their fears, or 
their corruption—for some of them appear to have been 
soon gained by the crown — would, perhaps, have had 
little effect on the archbishop, had he not been artfully 
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assured by the pope’s almoner, who had also been 
gained, that he would most consult the interests of the 
church by a compliance ; that he was enjoined hy their 
spiritual sovereign to conciliate the royal ^ind; that 
the immunities of the church were in no danger; that 
Henry, whose pride was involved, would be content 
with the honour of a nominal victory. Persuaded, but 
not convinced, the primate repaired to the king, and 
reluctantly promised to omit the obnoxious clause. 
That the royal purpose, however, was more serious 
than the almoner or the bishops had represented, was 
evident when Henry summoned a great council to meet 
at Clarendon, to receive the formal renunciation of the 
church. But, when required to promise the observ¬ 
ance of the customs, Becket, with an inconsistency 
which must be severely censured, repeated his refusaL 
Henry was not a man to be thus defied: he threat¬ 
ened the primate with exile, even with death ; and 
there can be little doubt that, in the violence of a 
temper which never spared mortal man, the threat 
was fully intenaed to be executed. A neighbour¬ 
ing door was suddenly thrown open, and a body of 
knights were perceived, armed, with their garments 
tucked up, and ready for some tragical deed. Probably 
the vengeance would not have been confined to Becket; 
other bishops had reason to tremble for iHeir safety. 
On their knees they besought him to have pity on him¬ 
self and on tliem ; two earls distinctly,informed him 
that their orders were to proceed to extremities, and 
besought him, with equal earnestness, to avert, by an 
instant consent, a fate which must cover all present with 
calamity and disgrace: two knight-templars, bathed in 
tears, and prostrated at his feet, joined the bishops and 
the earls, beseeching him to have pity on others if he 
had none on himself. Moved for them, not for him¬ 
self, Becket again promised to observe “ the customs.” 
The other prelates followed his example. To prevent 
all future misunderstanding, “ the customs,” which had 
N 4 
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hillierto been very indefinite, we might say unknown, 
were committed to writing, and produced the following 
day. They consist of sixteen articles, and are known 
in history ^ the Constitutions of Clarendon. By one, 
the custody of every vacant archbishopric, bishopric, 
abbey, and priory of royal foundation, and the revenues 
during the vacancy, were confirmed to the crown. 
Henry’s own conduct shows the tenacity with which he 
adhered to this profitable abuse. Froin the reconk of the 
exchequer we learn that in his sixteenth year he was en¬ 
joying the revenues of one archbishopric, fivebisho' r'. s, 
and three abbeys; that in his niuetecnth, the number 
of vacant sees, archiepiscopal and episcoiul, was the 
same, while that of the abbeys hail doubled; that in his 
tw'enty-first — so well had he learmsl his interest — he 
kept vacant one archbishopric, six bishoprics, and seven 
abbeys. Had he been allowed to i)roe(ed without 
interruption, every dignity in the lOnglish church would 
eventually have been in his hands ; nor would he have 
filled one of them without a full equivalent from the 
prelate he might condescend to nominate. Is it nccissary 
to call that article monstrous which sanctioned such an 
abuse ? In this country the usurpation had been advanced 
by iniliam Rufus; but in Germany it bad subsisted 
for some time. How it can be called an (inciciit custom, 
is difficult lo conceive; besides, it had been renounced 
by Henry, by Stephen, by the reigning monarch him¬ 
self; and its fecognition w’as incompatible with i.e 
interests of religion. — Another of the constitutions, 
— that new dignitaries should lie elected in conse(|ueuce 
of the king’s writ, with his assent, with the advice of 
whatever persons he chose to assemble for the occa¬ 
sion ; and, to crown all, in his own chapel — we should 
reprobate as equally fatal to religion. Kings have 
seldom the sagacity to discover, or the honesty to re¬ 
ward, merit, whether in church or lay dignitaries.* 

* We fihouUl say the lamc of any other government, whether aristo- 
ciatical or democratical. Kings arc no wortte than other mett. 
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By another, no tenant in capite of the crown could be 
excommunicated, or his lands placed under an interdict, 
without application to the king, or the royal justiciary. 
One reason for this constitution is sufficiency obvious : 
as an excommunicated vassal was cut off from all inter¬ 
course with others, the king must, of necessity, lose his 
services for that pe’iod. But there was another and 
more political reason : the dread of such a sentence often 
restrained men, who were sufficiently inclined to execute 
llie most violent mandates of the king; remove the 
dread, and there would cease to be a barrier between 
t'vcrv species of injustice and the royal will. By one 
a,, no dignified ecclesiastic was to go beyond sea 
without the king’s permission,—evidently to prevent all 
complaints from reaching the papal ear. By another, 
appeals in ecclesiastical cases were to be progressively 
carried from the archileacon to the archbishop ; and 
finally terminated by the royal precept in the court of 
the latter. This was manifestly aiming a blow at all 
appeals to the court of Home, and was at the same time 
establishing the virtual supremacy of the king over the 
English church.— By every unbiassed reader the pre¬ 
ceding articles will be acknowledged to have been per¬ 
nicious, inasmuch as they were subversive of religion. 
But the Constitutions of Clarendon contain as much good 
as evil. 'The articles which subjected the clergy, in ge¬ 
neral cases, to the secular courts, were wise, patriotic, 
and indispensable to the well-being of tjie community. 
IV’here one of the litigating parties was an ecclesiastic, 
the suit was always to be prosecuted in the royal courts. 
Ill all cases clerical delinquents were to be first cited 
before the king’s justiciary, who was to determine, from 
the nature of the case, whether it was to be tried there, 
or to be referred to the ecclesiastical court. Even 
where the offence clearly lay within the spiritual juris¬ 
diction, a royal functionary was to be present to see that 
if the delinquent pleaded guilty, or were convicted, the 
church should no longer protect him ; that he should 
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be delivered over to the secular tribunals. Equally sa~ 
lutary were some other articles concerning presentsUons, 
disputes about tenements and iiefs, and the subjecting 
of laymen {«r offences purely spiritual to the bishop’s 
court: they were carefully framed so as to circumscribe 
the mischievous powers of the rival jurisdictions. Such, 
in substance, were these celebrated Constitutions, which 
we have blamed or praised solely in reference to their 
tendency. On the whole, it would be difficult to say 
whether they contained more good or evil. Most of 
them have long been incorporated into the civil juris¬ 
prudence, not of England only, but of every lloman 
Catholic country in Europe. Of those, however, which 
are really obnoxious, we do not think better on this 
account. In all countries governments will be rapacious 
and corrupt; in all they will readily sacrifice integrity 
to interest; utility to favouritism.*' 

J1G5. Ko sooner did the archbishop perceive the nature of 
these conditions than he was justly staggered at their 
magnitude. No situation could be less enviable than 
his. Could he comply without betraying the church 
and religion itself.’ The other bisliops placed their 
seals to the document; but he refused. He had pro¬ 
mised, he said, to observe “ the customs,” and he would 
do no more On this trying occasion he has been blamed 
for du))licity, but with little justice. Alarm for the lives 
of his fellow bishops made him reluctantly .sanctio’.i what 
he openly disapproved. He is, however, censurable 
enough : it rvas his duty at once, and finally, to declare 
his hostility to the more obnoxious Constitutions. If he 
had promised to observe “ the customs,” he had evi¬ 
dently no anticipation of some articles which were 

• Stcphanidefi, Vita S. Thom®, p. 1?4—.xx Ktlwardui?, Vita ojiisdcin, 
p. 35ii. \apud Suriuin, de Probatis f'^m'toruin Vitis, die l)eceml>. xxix.). 
biceto. Imagines Historiarum, p. 5.17. liromton^ Chnniicon, p. (ier- 
vatte. Chronica, p.llUtx, nocnon Actus Poiitilicuin Cuntuuriensium, p.hi/O. 
(omnes apiid 'I'wyKdon, Dccem Seripbirch . Itaronius, Annales PVclcMnsfici, 
nvenon Ail'ordu.s Aiinales Kcclestsc AngHcanx, a. i>. llb4. Wilkinx, 
Leges Aiig)(KSaxnnic.*L‘, p. —>‘>^'4. Tho C'on&titutionfi ot'ClnrciHloii are 
in Gerv.T!«> and Wilkiiia; the latter has two copies, substantially the sam^ 
but ditfering in phraseology. 
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afterwards produced; he might, therefore, have easily 
discovered a new ground of opposition. Subsequently, 
he proved that he could, as far as regarded himself, 
despise consequences; why did he not desjfise them now.> 
His conduct was more than rash: it was unwise. He 
should have distinguished the salutary from the per¬ 
nicious articles; and declared his adhesion to them. 
Though that adhesion would not, probably, have been 
accepted — for the king was evidently resolved to en. 
force the observance of all;—yet, by the offer, he would 
have stood better justified both with his own times and 
with posterity. On the whole, however, he is as much 
deserving of pity as of blame. His reluctant consent 
to “ the customs” had not acquired the favour, his 
subsequent conduct provoked the wrath, of the king. 
Scarcely had he left the presence, than the reproaches 
of some ecclesiastics, and still more, those of his own 
heart, threw him into a state of agony. He interdicted 
himself from the service of the altar, and wrote to pope 
Alexander for a release from the oath which he had 
taken to observe the customs. By that pontifij who 
minutely distinguishes between crimes which are the 
effect of the spontaneous will, of ignorance, of necessity, 
and who placed his conduct at Clarendon in the last 
case, he was accordingly absolved, and ’commanded to 
resume the service of tlie altar. The Constitutions them¬ 
selves W'ere severely condemned, and were annulled by 
the pope. Becket wished, however, to mollify the king, 
and to make some equitable compromise with him ; 
probably, had the more obnoxious conditions been with¬ 
drawn, he would have readily subscribed to the rest. 
From this moment the sympathy of every reader must 
be with him. In the spirit of concord he went to 
Woodstock, where the monarch then was; yet he was 
unable to obtain an interview. It was evident that 
his ruin was resolved. In his sudden alarm he 
sought to escape into France ; but the mariners, know¬ 
ing Henry’s vindictive temper, dared not take him. 
To crush him, a parliament was convoked at North- 
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ainpton, and he was summoned to appear l)cfore it. In 
the hope of making his peace, he obeyed the citation. 
The first day Henry was inaccessible; the secontl, tlie 
archbishop wafted in the royal apartments until the 
monarch's appearance ; but though he advanced with a 
submissive and reverential air to give or to receive the 
kiss of peace — the invariable form of salutation — he 
was repulsed, and was thereby made still more sensible 
of his danger. Never were charges more frivolous or 
more vexatious brought against any individual than 
those by which Becket was now assailed. By some 
modern w'riters Henry is blamed for not arraigning the 
prelate for disregarding the Constitutions of Clarendon. 
It should, however, be remembered that they hail been 
condemned by the pope, and that Becket, in virtue of 
his canonical obedience, was compelled to disregard 
them : tlie assumption of such a ground would have 
been a positive renunciation of the jiapal jurisdiction ; 
a virtual separation of the Knglish church from the com¬ 
munion of Home. For the gratification of the royal 
revenge no way remained open except that offered by 
the feudal jurisdiction of the crown,— a way, however, 
broad enough to admit any cliarge. 'I’lie first accusa¬ 
tion was, that he had refused justice to a complainant. 
The defence wak unanswerable, — that the complainant 
in question had sworn to the case, not on the gospels, 
but on a book of songs. But Henry was not to be 
baffled; it was discovered, that when summoned to 
show in the royal court why he had refused justice 
to this suitor, he had not obeyed the citation. In vain 
did the prelate allege that he had sent four knights to 
answer for him, and to explain the nullity of the juror’s 
oath : his neglecting to ajipear tvas defined to be liigli 
treason ; and by the obsequious court his goods and 
chattels were declared forfeited to the king ! This was 
not the worst. In all such cases, custom had substi¬ 
tuted a fine in lieu of the penalty; that commutation 
varied in different places, — in Kent it was 40«. only; 
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in London it was 100*.; but none of them suited the 
disposition of the lawless king, who caused the fine to 
be fixed at 500/.! Let us remember that this sum is 
equivalent to 6000 /. according to the paesent value of 
money; that the legal penalty would have been 40*. 
only ; and above all, that no penalty whatever was in¬ 
curred, since the charge itself was utterly unfounded. 
The archbishop gave security for the500/.—The second 
demand was for 300/., which he had received while 
warden of Eye and llerkhamstead. The reply was 
equally convincing, — that more than 3001 . had been 
expended in tlieir repairs; but he added, he would pay 
it, for mere money should be no ground of quarrel be¬ 
tween him and his sovereign. The nobleness, and at 
the same time the conciliatory tone of the observation, 
were lost on the tyrant, who proceeded to make a third 
demand of 500/., which he asserted had been lent to 
Uecket under the walls of Toulouse. The archbishop 
contended — no doubt truly— that the money was a 
gift; but his word could not prevail against the 
monarch's, and for this sum also the base court com. 
pelled him to give security. It might be supposed that 
royal injustice would now be satisfied ; but there was 
another demand which was made, in the resolution irre¬ 
coverably to ruin him. He was requite^ to account 
for all the monies he had received from the vacant ec¬ 
clesiastical dignities during his chancellorship, and a 
balance was struck against him of noi less a sum tlian 
44,000 marks! The archbishop stood aghast. The 
money he had no doubt expended in the king’s service; 
but the plea would have availed him as little as the 
preceding ones. He had another and unanswerable one, 
— that before his consecration he had never been ques¬ 
tioned for such a pretended balance; that on the con¬ 
trary, when so consecrated, both prince Henry and the 
royal justiciary had, at the king’s own command, dis¬ 
charged him from all secular demands, and that^ so 
absolved, the church had received him. Monstrous as 
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■was the claim, and little as he was bound to answer it, 
he offered a large sum by way of composition, but it was 
contemptuously refused. Nor did he find much support 
in his brother bishops: all but two had been corrupted 
by the crown; all but two advised him to resign, — 
the evident tendency of the tyrant’s measures. The 
names of these two prelates, so honourably distinguished 
from their base associates, ought to be mentioned. The 
first was Roger of Worcester, who observed that he 
would not belie his conscience by saying, that the cure 
of souls might be resigned for the sake of pleasing 
any mortal man. Henry of Winchester, a ])rincc of 
the royal house,— a man of equal ability and courage, 
— went further, and declared that such advice was 
most pernicious; that the rights of the church and 
the very interests of religion must be overthrown, if the 
})rimate set the example of relinquishing his dignity at 
the pleasure of a king. This day ivas Saturday ; and 
all that Becket could attain was a delay until Monday, 
when he promised to answer the royal demand as God 
should inspire him.* 

ITe have more than once referred to the lessons of 
instruction which are to be derived from the events re¬ 
corded ; in no instance are they more impressive than 
in the presep/. We read of the most monstrous abuses 
perpetrated by the crown, yet tamely regarded by all 
the bishops except one, and that one is singled out for 
vengeance, not merely by the crown, but by his brother 
prelates. Their animosity towards him furnishes an¬ 
other illustration of the fatal influence of kings over 


• Authorities: Quadrilogus. StejhanideR, VitaS. ITionia*. Edwardus, 
Vita ejiKsdcin. Dicoto, Imagines Historiarunif nccnon Actus Eoiitificiim. 
Gervase^ Chronicon. Bromton, Chronicon. Karonius, Annales l'k;ck- 
astici, et Alfordus, Annalcs Kccles Angiias almost in the places fonnerty 
cited. To these must be added ]^>istolaj S. Thoma', t. RV ii. 6. 33. A 
very good notion of these transactions might also Ih‘ extracted from a col¬ 
lation of Lingard {History, vol. ii. p.C7, &c.), with 'IHirner (llistory, vol. L 
248, Aic.l, and with Southey (I3ook of the Church, i. iiiC.). But Mr. 
rurner’s general narration of this ])ricst’s actions is written in a spirit more 
op|K>sed to that of the ancient authorities, than any thing wc have seen, 
excepting only Townsend’s “ Accusations.” 
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ecclesiastical affairs. So nuich were they swayed by 
court fear or favour^ that they did not liesitate to sacri¬ 
fice their church, their conscience, their religion, to 
please a tyrant. On contemplating this insulting mock¬ 
ery of justice exhibited at Northampton, every honest 
mind must be filled with indignation. We behold a 
succession of charges, utterly unfounded, yet so vex¬ 
atious and harassing; we see them answered so con¬ 
vincingly, that if one spark of justice, or of honesty, or 
of courage had slumbered in the breasts of the nobles and 
prelates, the accused must have been triumphantly and 
instantly acquitted ; we see him condemned in oppo¬ 
sition to the clearest evidence, in violation of the laws 
themselves,— condemned, not by the nobles only, but 
with even greater readiness by the prelates. If this 
were the justice to be expected from the royal courts, 
well might Becket wish to remove the clergy from their 
jurisdiction. The fact is notorious, that whenever the 
crown was a party to a suit, justice was not to be ex¬ 
pected ; that no judge was honest or courageous enough 
to brave the royal displeasure for the sake of right. 
Our chroniclers, our rolls of parliament, all our ancient 
records are filled with complaints that justice was not 
to be had in the tribunals of the king. It was, pro¬ 
bably, this truth which made the primate* so hostile to 
the innovations of Henry: he saw that the judicial 
fountain was polluted; and he wished to divert the 
impure stream from the church. In this respect his 
efforts demand our applause. Had the ecclesiastical 
tribunals been what they ought to have been, had their 
chastisements on clerical delinquents been sufficiently 
severe, that applause would have been unmixed, un¬ 
qualified, unlimited. From the preceding specimen of 
Henry’s justice nobody will give him credit for very 
honourable motives in his attempts to reform the judi¬ 
cial system of the church. All that he wanted was, by 
diverting ecclesiastical causes into his own courts, to 
derive an increase of revenue from fines. That he 
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cared not for the merits of any jiteticular case is 
proved by his conduct in other instances than this. 
Omitting all disputes between him and his subjects, in 
which he "was sure to gain his cause, we may ob¬ 
serve that in suits between subject and subject he 
was ever ready to interfere where any thing was to be 
gained. From one of the parties who brought a suit of 
any importance into his court, he was almost sure to 
exact a bribe ; he is known to have received overtures 
from both, and to have withhSd his decision until he 
knew which of the two would offer the most; and we 
need scarcely say that in code right was always on the 
side of him that brought the heaviest purse. Well has 
it been observed, “ Of all the abuses which deformed 
the Anglo-Norman government, none was so flagitious 
as the sale of judicial redress. The king, we are often 
told, is the fountain of justice ; but in tho^ ages it 
was a fountain which gold only could unseal. From 
the sale of that justice which any citizen has a right to 
expect, it was an easy transition to withhold or deny it. 
Fines were recciv#d for the king’s help against the 
adverse suitor; that is, for perversion of justice or 
for delay.” AVitli such a fact before us, need we 
wonder that our ancestors were eager to have all their 
suits decided in the ecclesiastical courts ? Thvy have 
never been charged with such corruption ; their defect 
— and a serious one it is — lay in the inadequacy of 
their penalties,'and consequently in their offering incen¬ 
tives to crime. But even this defect was a thousanil 
times less intolerable than those which disgraced the 
secular courts. A compromise between the two powers 
was what the interests of the nation required; but un. 
fortunately, when Becket appeared disposed to surrender 
the more obnoxious points, the king would hear of no 
conciliatory proposal. On him, therefore, must rest 
the almost undivided iniquity of those transactions. He, 
and in a still greater degree the base prelates, who so 
readily became his instruments, must be regarded witli 
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execrationg so loag as honesty and truth are revered 
by men.* 

At this crisis the menaces of the king were not hidden l I6S. 
from the K’chbishop; -rr- the former having distinctly 
asserted that die ume kingdom could not contain them. 
Having discovered that Becket would not resign, did 
he wish him to fly ? This is unlikely: he well knew 
with what favour the fugitive would be received by 
the pope and the French king, and how seriously the 
three might annoy him. We are, moreover, distinctly 
informed that the primate’s life was menaced, and that 
it was in imminent peril. From the whole tenor of 
Henry’s conduct, and from several expressions of the 
contemporary biographers, there can, we think, be no 
doubt that his resignation or his blood could alone 
satisfy the monarchand that he was expected to make 
his choice. On a former occasion he had given way to 
fear ; now he rose superior to the feeling. He began 
to act with great firmness and dignity. Seeing him¬ 
self abandoned by his noble friends, by his knights, 
by the bishops, who always regufate their smiles or 
favours by those of the monarch, he sent out his ser¬ 
vants into the highways and hedges to collect the 
lame and the blind, the hungry and the naked, round 
his table; with such guests he should, observed, 
more easily obta>n the victory than with those who had 
so basely deserted him in the hour of need. He felt 
that he was suffering in a just cause ; and this feeling 
not only ennobled but sanctified all that he did. On 
the morning of the Monday the courtier bishops again 
repaired to him, to preach a base submission and to 
threaten. Having reproached them for their want alike 
of principle, and of respect to him their spiritual head, 
he solemnly declared, that even should his body be 
burnt he would oot submit ; he would not forsake the 
flock confided to his charge. Lest we should be ac- 

* Madox, History of the Exchequer, chap. lO. Hume, Hist gng. 

App. 11. Hallam, State of Europe during the Middle Ages, vol u. 

voir. IV. 0 
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cused of colouring too deeply the scene which followed, 
we adopt the words of a most distinguished writer, who is 
no friend to Becket, but who cannot withhold his admir¬ 
ation at that churchman's conduct on this occasion.* 

** As soon*8s the bishops left him, he into tlie church, 
and there at St. Stephen's altar performed the mass appointed 
for that martyr's day, beginning with these words: Princes 
sale and spake against me: and as if this did not sufficiently 
manifest bis readiness to endure martyrdom, he caused a verse 
of the psalms to be sung, which could not be mistaken as to its 
int^ided application: The kin^s of the earth stand vpt and the 
rulers take counsel tofietiurr against the. Lord and against his 
anointed. Tlicn, having secretly provided himself with a con¬ 
secrated w’afer, he proceeded to the great council, and at the 
doortook thesilver <!rossfrom thecliaplain, who according to cus¬ 
tom was bearing it before him.’* “ Then passing on he entered 
tlie assembly and took his seat in silence, holding the cross before 
him. If ileeket at this time actually thought his life in danger, 
the fate wliich he afterwards met may prove tliat the appre¬ 
hension was not so unreasonable as it might otherwise be 
deemed. Whether he enterUunwl such fear )r not, it was 
plainly his intention to act as if he didf; should he provoke 
the blow which he seemed to expecthe was ready to meet it 
with becoming dignity and characteristic courage: in the more 
likely case that the unusual manner of his appearance could 
confuse the king’s counsels, something might occur of which he 
might take advantage. Considering, therefore, Becket’stemper 
and opiniofts*, the measure was us judicious as it W'as bold. 
Henry was no sooner infonned in what attitude the priest was 
approaching, then he rose hastily from his seat and retired into 
an inner room,^ whither he summoned all Uie otlier lords, 
spiritual and temporal, and complained to them of this act of 
defiance. The great council, as w’ell as the king, regarded it 
as a deliberate insult, studied for the purpose of throwing upou 
them the imputation of some treacherous purpose.§ Henry's 
violent temper was exasperated to such a pitch, that the 
archbishop of York trembled for Becket’s life, and departed, 

• Southey, Book of the Church, vol. t p. 169, &c. Wc omit, however, 
some of the offbnsive expressions, which arc wholly gratuitous, 
f 'I'berc can be no doubt that he both feared, ano had reason to fear it 
\ This calculating |>oUcy should not be ascribed to the archbishop; he 
was above it 

^ This is much too strong; 'it is not warranted by the original bio 
^aphers. llie passage is evidently taken from (tcrvase (Chronica, 1692.), 
bu't wc are nowhere informed that the great council expressed such an 
opinion. 
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with his chapliuii) dreading what might ensue. The bishop of 
Exeter hastened fearfully to the primate, and besought him to 
have pity on liimsclf and his brethren, who were all in danger 
of perishing on his account.* Becket, eyeing him with stem 
contempt, replied, * Fly then ! thou canst not understand the 
things which are of God.* And he remained unmoved, 
holding the cross, and awaiting what might befal. His part 
w'as not difficult after it had once been taken: the straight 
path is always easy. But Henry was thoroughly perplexed. 
The general sense of the great council, was, that the primate’s 
present conduct was an affront to the king and the peers; that 
Henry had drawn it on himself by elevating such a person to 
that high and unmerited station ; an<l that, for ingratitude and 
breach of fealty, Becket ought to be impeached of peijury and 
high treason.^ Not from moderation, but with the hope of 
avoiding the embarrassments which he foresaw in that mode of 
proceeding, Henry rejected their opinion, and reverting to 
his pecuniary charges, sent to demand of the primate whether 
upon that matter he would stand to the judgment of the court. 
Becket peremptorily refused, and it was then again proposed 
to attaint him. But the bishops dared not proceed to this, 
because he had appealed to the pope; and they knew the 
power of the Roman see too well not to be fearful of offending 
it. They besought the king that he would let them appeal to 
Home against the primate, on tlie score of his perjury; pro¬ 
mising, that if they might be excused from concurring with the 
temporal lords in the sentence which was to be past, they 
would use their utmost endeavours for persuading the pope to 
depose him from the pHmacy. The king unwjiyngly con¬ 
sented : upon which they repaired to Becket, and pronouncing 
him guilty of peijary at having broken his fealty, they re¬ 
nounced their obedience to him, placed themselves under the 
pope’s protection against him, and cited him Ifefore the pope 
to answer the accusation. His only reply was, ‘ I hear what 
you say ! ’ He could not have had any thing more conform¬ 
able to his own views and wishes.^ The prelates tlmn took 
their seats in the opposite side of the hall.§ Meantime the 
temporal peers pronounced him guilty of perjury and treason ; 
and leaving the inner chamber, where their resolution had 
been passed, came to notify it to tlie accused. The alter- 

* The bishop added, that the king had threatened with death the fint 
man who should speak in behalf of necket. 

f To us, this by no means appears to have been the general impression; 
it was merely that of Kecket’s more violent enemies, or, rather, of Henryks 
more resolute flatterers. 

X Why so? what could be the views and wishes of one to whom the 
next moment might be the last of his life ? 

^ ** EpiscopU loco et ani?no sedentibus ex adverso.**—Gervase. 
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native) however, of rendering his accounts and discharging 
the balance*, was still to allowed him; and Leicester, 
as chief justiciary, called upon him to come before the king 
and do this.— * otherwise,* said he, * hear your sentence.* 
‘ My sentence! * exclaimed Becket, rising from his seat: 
‘Nay, sir earl, hear me first! You are not ignorant how 
faithfully, according to the things of this world, 1 served my 
lord the king, in consideration of which service it pleased 
him to raise me to the primacy, — God knows, against my 
w'ill, for 1 knew my own unfitness, and rather for love of him 
than of God, consented; which is this day sufficiently made 
evident, seeing that God withdraw's from me both himself and 
the king also. It was asked at my election, in presence of 
prince Henry, unto whom that charge had been committed, U\ 
w’liat manner 1 was given to the church: and the answer, 
free and discharged from all bonds of the court. Being there- 
fore thus free and discharged, I am not bound to answer con¬ 
cerning these things, nor will I.* The earl here observed, 
that this reply was very different from what had before been 
given. * Listen, my son ! ’ Becket pursued. ‘ Inasmuch as 
the soul is of more w'orth than the body, by so much more are 
you bound to obey God and me, rather than an earthly king. 
Neither by law nor reason, is it allowed that children should 
judge or condemn their father. Wherefore, I disdairi the king’s 
judgment and yours, and that of all the other peers, — being 
only to he judged, under God, by our lord the pope, to w hom I 
here appeal before you all, committing tlie church of Can¬ 
terbury, my order and dignity, with all thereunto appertaining, 
to God’s prvtcctjon and to his. Jii like manner, my brethren 
and fellow'.bishops, you who have chosen to obey man rather 
than Go<l, I cite you before the presence of our lord the pope ! 
And, thus relying on the authority of the catholic church, and 
of the apostoli(f see, 1 depart hence! * As he was leaving the 
hall, a clamour was raised against him, and some there were 
reproached him as a perjured traitor f ; upon which he looked 
fiercely round, and said with a loud voice, that were it not for¬ 
bidden by his holy orders, he would defend hiinstdf bv arms 
against those who dared thus to accuse him.” | 

The dignity exhibited by Becket in this trying scene, 
his unshaken magnanimity and courage, must have made 

• A curious alternative! Where was the 45,()(K) marks (full 3(X),00(M. of 
our i>resent money' to be raised by one who was notoriously {>oor, who had 
nothing with which to pay the prece<ling fines. 

t Some courtiers threw knotted straw, taken from the door, at the de¬ 
parting prelate. 

t The above graphic relation is in some respects too unfavourable to the 
primate: the .imputations were not warranted by any of the contemporary 
biographers. 
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a deep impression on most of the nobles and prelates. 
Whether any attempts were made to detain him, has 
been disputed: he found the door of the hall locked, 
and the porter away from his post. In on^ relation we 
are told that the keys were suspended from the wall; 
in another, that, through the representation made to 
the king, that if the blood of Becket stained the floor 
of his palace, the royal name must for ever be held 
in execration, Henry permitted him to depart.* Both 
versions are probably true, and both prove what has 
generally been overlooked,—that the primate’s destruc¬ 
tion had been seriously resolved. In fact one authority 
distinctly informs us, that several of the courtiers had 
bound themselves by bath to assassinate him ; and this 
is confirmed by the language of some bishops, and by 
the precipitation with which Roger of York summoned 
his clergy to leave the hall, that they might not witness 
the tragical deed be expected to follow. Outside the 
gate he found the poor, his only faithful companions, 
who accompanied him in triumph to his hostel. He 
now sent three messengers to the king, requesting per¬ 
mission to leave the country ; the reply was, that he 
should receive a decision on the morrow. There was a 
general impression that he would not see the light of 
another sun: two knights secretly introduerththemselves 
to his hostel, and put him on his guard. His first care 
was to order a bed to be prepared beside the altar of 
the church ; but, refiecting that the fimetuary would 
probably be little respected by such a king, and no doubt 
remembering the fate of St. Stanislas of Poland, who a 
short time before had been cut down at the very altar 
by order of king Boleslas, he resolved that very night 
to flee. As if to favour his flight, the darkness was 
thick; at midnight, accompanied by one or two clerical 
attendants, he silently issued from the postern, and 
hastened towards Lincolnshire, hiding himself by day, 

* ** Cumque immanis existcret tumtiltus, suggestum estrogi sempiterne 
ilU ignominis fore, si intra uulam suam sineret archiepiscopum mecerpi. 
Itaquc rex jussit ilium iilssum dimitti. ^'—Edward Grimrod^ p. 358. j 
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and resuming his journey when men were wr»pt in 
sleep. After fifteen days of perils and fatigues, he 
landed at Gravelines in Flanders.” * 

1165, Whether the possessions of Becket were instantly 
11S6. gnj hjg faithful clergy punished, is doubtful; 

one contemporary authority asserts, another with more 
reason denies, that this was done. From two of Becket’s 
epistles we perceive, among other proofs of Henry’s vin., 
dictive temper, that these acts of violence were certainly 
perpetrated; but we do not think that they were imme. 
diate. By the king of France the fugitive was received 
with high distinction, notwithstanding a previous em¬ 
bassy from England, with a request that he would not 
harbour that traitor, “ the late archbishop.” Who has 
deposed him > ” was the natural question. “ I am a king," 
pursued he, “ no less than my brother of England, yet 
I would not have deposed the humblest ecclesiastic in 
my dominions ; nor do I think I have the power to do 
so. I knew this Thomas when he was chancellor ; long 
and faithfully did he serve your king; yet, ir. recom- 
pence, your master, after driving him from England, 
would also expel him from France!” These senti¬ 
ments do honour to Louis VII.; but we may believe 
that policy had also some concern in the embassy he 
sent to pope Alexander, with a request that the arch¬ 
bishop might be supported against the English tyrant. 
Here, too, Henry’s ambassadors had preceded the ar¬ 
rival of Becke't. The court of Alexander was at Sens 
(Rome was in the possession of an antipope), and golden 
arguments had prejudiced several of the cardinals in 
favour of the monarch. At first, the archbishop was 
coldly received by all the sacred college except the pope, 
who had too much honour to abandon one that had 


• QuadriloguB, lib. i. ciq). 27—3.>. & lib. ii. cap. 1—G. Kdwardus, Vita 
S. Thom®, S. Thom®, lib. i. A ii. (variU cpist.). St«- 

phanides. Vita ejusdem, p.GH—4H. Kadulfus tie Diccto, Imagiiioa Hi»» 
toriarum, p. .537. (iervasc, Chronica, p.l.’^p, Ac., nccnoii Actus mitificum, 
p. 1G71. (epud Twysdeii, D^m SciiptorcK). Baronius, Annales Kcclesiastici, 
et AltvrduB, Annales Bccles. Angli®, a. u. 11(>4. Southey, Book of the 
Church, ubi suprh. 
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suffered so much for the sake of the church, and too 
much wisdom to let such a defender sink under secular 
violence or ecclesiastical corruption. Becket had no 
doubt condemned the whole system of secular investi¬ 
ture ; his conscience now took alarm at the way in which 
he had been introduced into the prelacy : he had not 
entered the door of Christ’s fold, but been forced over 
the wall; and, in this feeling, he solemnly resigned, in 
presence of the papal court, the episcopal ring into the 
hands of Alexander, whom he exhorted to nominate a 
fit successor. Probably he wished by this means to end 
the dispute with Henry, and restore peace to the English 
church ; and several cardinals thought the opportunity 
for that purpose ought not to pass : but Alexander ob¬ 
served, that if he were permitted to fall, all other bishops 
must expect to fall with him, and he was immediately 
reinvested with the dignity by the tradition of the same 
ring. The Constitutions of Clarendon were of such a 
nature, that even the corrupted cardinals could no longer 
forsake him: his cause was declared to be that of re¬ 
ligion, and of the church; and a resolution was made 
to support him. To the abbot of Pontigny, a Cister¬ 
cian, he was confided by the pope, and advised to bear 
poverty with the humility becoming his present con¬ 
dition, until God should give an issue to ^he contest. 
Of that rigid order he immediately assumed the habit; 
and, by his austerities, proved that he could with ease 
reconcile himself to his lot. This comhict of the pope 
gave a new impulse to the fury of Henry; yet he 
dreaded while he hated. Treason was denounced against 
any person who should bring into England, whether 
from the pontiff or the archbishop, letters of excom¬ 
munication, interdicts, or any other ecclesiastical cen¬ 
sures. It was at this time that the estates of Becket 
appear to have been confiscated: his name was erased 
from the liturgy; the revenues of all the clergymen who 
had followed him into France, or lent him money, or 
testified sympathy in his sufferings, were seized ; and, 
in a spirit truly satanic, were involved, not only all who 
o 4 
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were connected with him by blood or friendship, but 
their fan^ilies, without distinction of rank or sex or age, 
in the same promiscuous sentence of confiscation and 
banishment, “ Neither men leaning under the weight 
of years, nor infants still hanging at the breast, were 
excepted. The list of proscription was swelled with 
400 names ; and the misfortune of the sufferers was 
aggravated by the obligation of an oath to vi.sit the 
archbishop, and importune him with the history of their 
wrongs. Day after day, crowds of exiles besieged the 
door of his cell at Pontigny : his heart was wrung with 
anguish ; he implored the compassion of his friends; 
and enjoyed at last the satisfaction of knowing that the 
wants of those blameless victims had been amply re¬ 
lieved by the benefactions of the king of France, the 
queen of Sicily, and the poi)e.” Never, it will be con¬ 
ceded, was vengeance more refined than this : the tale 
is written in brass ; and it will remain, while time shall 
last, to brand the memory of this vicious monarch.* 
Nor did the exile long remain at Pontigny : unless he 
were expelled, the tyrant threatened to banish all the 
Cistercians in England. AVith the same dignified su¬ 
periority, Louis offered him for a residence the city of 
Sens, which the pope had just left for Home; — a step 
that must have added immeasurably to the mortification 
of Henry. Here he led the same ascetic and recluse 
life ; and we soon perceive that his understanding was 
tinged by his new habits. From this time we no longer 
find the calm, dignified archbishop ; we see only the 
excited monk. This unfortunate change in his habits, 
opinions, and feelings, — a change which partly led to 
the subsequent tragedy — is very candidly admitted by 
the distinguished Roman catholic historian we have so 
frequently quoted. 

• Mr. South^, whose heart is always right, however prejudices may 
occasionally mislead hU mind,— we at least think he has prejudices,— 
observes, with equal force and feeling : — ** It (Henry’s conduct in this 
sespect) admits of no palliation ; and, indeed, next to the guilt of those 
who commit wicked actions, is'that of the historian who glosses over or 
excuses them.’* (Book of the Church, i. 163.) Wc invite Mr. Turner’s 
attention to this striking passage. 
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« Withdrawing himself from company and amusements, he 
divided the whole of his time between prayer and reading. 
His choice of books was determined by a reference to the 
circumstances in which he was placed; and in the canon law, 
the histories of the martyrs, and the holy scripMres, he sought 
for advice and consolation. On a mind naturally firm and 
unbending, such studies were likely to make a very powerful 
impression ; and his friends, dreading the consequences, en¬ 
deavoured to direct his attention to other objects. But their 
remonstrances were fruitless. Gradually, his opinions became 
tinged with entliusiasm: he identified his cause with that of 
God and the church: concession appeared to him like 
apostacy; and his resolution was fixed to bear any privation, 
and to sacrifice, if it were necessary, even his own life, in so 
sacred a contest. The violence of Henry nourished and 
strengthened the^e sentiments ; and at last, urged by the cries 
of the sufl’erers, tlie archbishop assumed a bolder tone, which 
tcrriKed his enemies and compelled the court of Home to come 
forward in his behalf.” * 

That tone was, indeed, a bold one. Having watched 
one night before the shrine of St. Drancio, another be. 
fore that of St. Gregory the Great, a third before that 
of the Virgin, he prepared to hurl the thunders of the 
church against his enemies. On AVhit-sunday he 
preached; and when the service was concluded, the bells 
tolled, the crosses were inverted, twelve priests holding 
torches were ranged round him, and tlie doom of ex- 
communication was solemnly pronounced against John, 
bishop of Oxford ; against the archdeacon of Poictiers ; 
against those individuals who held his sequestered goods; 
against Josceline de Baliol, and the Miief justiciary ; 
against all who should lay hands on the possessions of 
the church. The torches were then dashed to the 
ground : the Constitutions of Clarendon were next read 
and condemned; whoever enforced or observed them 

• Lingard, History of England, ii. 78. This writer has been often abused 
for want of candour. It would be well if some of those who are loudest 
in that abuse, would be a.s candid as he is. With his religious opinions 
wo have nothing to do: wc speak of him merely as the historian from 
the earliest period of our history down to the accession of Henry VII, 
We have followed him step by step, and we take great pleasure in bearing 
evidence to his fidelity. Of his work subsequent to Henry, we presume 
not to speak. Thouftn wc have frequently perused that portion, we have 
not attempted to verify the citations, — a herculean labour, but necessary 
to be undertaken by every one who would act the part of a competent 
or an hofaest criUc. 
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was declared excommunicate; and all who had -worn 
to their observance were absolved from their oath. In 
the conclusion, Henry himself was admonished that, 
without immediate repentance, the same doom would be 
passed on him. He would no doubt have met it — as, 
indeed, he richly deserved it—on the present occasion, 
had not Bechet been informed that he lay indisposed. 
Still more dreadful would have been the interdict, which 
Henry fully expected would be laid on the whole hing> 
dom, and which, beyond doubt, would have raised the 
people against him. To prevent this probable cata¬ 
strophe, as well as the reception of the comminatory 
letters, orders were given that every passenger arriving 
from beyond sea should be searched ;*that all letters 
from the pope or die archbishop should be seized, and 
the bearer, if a layman, be put to death ; if an eccle¬ 
siastic, mutilated ; and that, if ever the letters reached 
the country, the priest, who, in obedience to the cen¬ 
sures, refused to celebrate mass, should be castrated ! • 
11G6 Into the endless and complicated, and not very in¬ 
to telligible transactions at the Roman court, or between 
ifas(.j(,]e monarch and his exiled subject, we can. 
not enter. We may observe, that his golden arguments 
appear long to have kept the {rope in a sort of vacil¬ 
lating neutfality;— not that Alexander was within reach 
of corruption, but his advisers certainly were ; and for 
this reason Becket stigmatised that court as venal and 
prostitute. Legates were sometimes appointed to ne¬ 
gotiate between the heads of the two powers, and ap- 
jieals frequently allowed by the monarch to the papal 
court ; but nothing was gained beyond time, — if that 
can be called gain which embittered an animosity already 
too deeply seated to be removed. An interview between 
Becket and Henry, in presence of the French king, was 

• Qliildriioftuit, Ub. ii. cap. <)—Ifi. Stppbanidcf, Vita S. Thom®, p. 48, &c. 
Edwardua, Vita S. Thom®, p. 3*8. (apud Surtmn, l)e Proltatis tian^ 
torum Vitiii, die Deoomb. xxix.\ I'^dstol® ejusdem, lib. i. ct ii. [in multia 
locU). <>crva8e, Chronica, p. 1397—1409. (a|>ud Twyaden, Decern Script). 
llaroniuK, Annales Ecclesiaatici, nccnon AnnrdUR,’AnnaIefl Eccles. Ang. 
(sub anniti'i. Capgravius, Nova I^genda Sanctorum, foL cclxxxvii. Liu- 
gard. History of England, ubi suprL 
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equally unavailing. At length, the pope, who honour¬ 
ably endeavoured to be a mediator, left the archbishop 
to adopt more decisive measures. Becket, who had 
little of the coolness required in a position so critical, 
— whose characteristic was not discretion, but intem¬ 
perate zeal, rendered more fiery by personal resentment, 
—excommunicated so many of Henry’s attendants, that 
the court was literally filled with them. With the 
terrors of an interdict over his head, Henry again con¬ 
sented to an interview, at which the papal nuncios were 
present; yet, when the terms of reconciliation were 
settled, he refused to give the customary kiss of peace. 
It was evident that he could never forgive the arch¬ 
bishop ; that his offers of reconciliation were the off¬ 
spring of fear, and that harmony thus forced must be 
of very temporary duration. Indeed, throughout these 
transactions, he showed quite as much duplicity as 
violence. A third time the same pressing necessity 
brought the two into contact. This meeting — in 
every respect remarkable — took place in a spacious 
meadow near Freitville, in Touraine. As if no dissen¬ 
sion had ever taken place between them, Henry rode 
to meet the archbishop, drew him aside, and conversed 
familiarly with him. He professed his resolution to 
punish the traitors who had embroiled*"both; and 
used so much apparent candour, that for the moment 
even Becket was duped. In the giatitude of his 
heart, the latter dismounted and threw himself at his 
sovereign’s feet; Henry insisted that he should re¬ 
mount, and held his stirrup, observing, “ My lord 
archbishop, let us renew our former affection for each 
other ! All that I want is, that you will show me ho¬ 
nour before the men who are now witnessing what 
passes.” And when he returned to his retinue, he de¬ 
clared that he found the prelate in the best possible 
disposition; and that, if .he did not heartily correspond 
to such good-will, he should be the worst of men. With 
the same facility he agreed to the requests, which were 
certainly but reasonable, of Becket, — that he would 
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restore his favour to the primate and his friends, and 
surrender the possessions of the church of Canter¬ 
bury. In return, the primate promised all love and 
honour due hy a prelate to his sovereign. But that he 
should have been for a moment deceived, appears to us 
surprising: the facility with which the outward recon¬ 
ciliation was effected, was most suspicious ; the king, 
though he had promised the kiss of peace, still refused 
to give it; and every circumstance that occurred, tended 
to confirm the reviving apprehensions of the primate. 
Months elapsed before orders were sent to restore the 
lands of the churdi; and when at length they were 
despatched, it was found that the rents had been levied, 
the cattle driven, the corn carried away, the build¬ 
ings left in a dilapidated state, so that on every side 
desolation reigned. There had evidently been wanton 
waste, as well as shameless rapacity. The men to whom 
the king had granted the lands, had fully shared the 
royal animosity ; one of them had even threatened to 
murder the archbishop, should he ever set his foot in 
England. There were threats, too, from other parts : 
the courtiers perceived that the king’s dislike was fierce 
as ever; that they were at liberty to persecute the pri¬ 
mate as they pleased. His bitterest enemies were tjie 
bishops, sdme'of whom he had excommunicated. But 
his soul was undaunted ; he resolved to return to his 
flock, from which, as he truly said, he had been absent 
too long. The letter which he wrote to the king on 
this occasion was pathetic ; it concludes, “ It w'as my 
wish to have waited on you once more ; but necessity 
constrains me, in my humbled state, to revisit my 
afflicted church. I go, sire, with your permission, per¬ 
haps to perish for it, unless you protect me: but whether 
I live or die, yours I am, and yours 1 shall ever be, in 
the Lord. Whatever happen to me or mine, God 
bless you and your children !” There was rashness in 
the design. Well had it been for him had he taken 
the advice of king Louis, who plainly foresaw that mis¬ 
chief was intended, and advised him to remain in 
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France : “ God’s ■will be done ! ” was his reply. To 
the bishop of Paris he said, “ Vado in Anglia mori.” 
On his way to the coast, however, he again saw Henry, 
who carefully refrained from giving hin» the kiss of 
peace; a circumstance that naturally added to the ap¬ 
prehensions which had lately assailed him. He ex¬ 
pressed some vague alarm, while his enquiring eye sought 
the king’s: Henry felt the meaning, and quickly re¬ 
plied, “Do you think me a traitor?” AVhether the 
primate was reassured by the question, we know not; 
imt if he had a momentary faith in the royal sincerity, 
it was soon to be dissipated. Henry promised to meet 
him again at Rouen, to provide him with money for the 
payment of his debts, and for the expenses of his journey. 
At Rouen, however, he found neither king nor money ; 
but John of Oxford, his personal enemy, was charged 
to accompany him to England. Three hundred pounds 
were lent to him by the archbishop of that city, and with 
that sum he commenced his journey. He had in his 
possession letters of excommunication from the pope 
against the archbishop of York, and the bishops of Lon¬ 
don and Salisbury, the chief instigators of the late 
troubles; but he appears to have had no intention of 
publishing them, unless new provocations should arise. 
He ought not, however, to have been entrusted with 
such formidable weapons ; he had not the command of 
temper necessary for his situation ; and he was, most 
injudiciously, not only made to arbitrate in his own 
cause, but armed with powers for enforcing whatever 
his personal resentment might dictate. How true is the 
observation, that in most human disputes both parties 
are in the wrong !—if not in an equal degree, certainly 
with equal infirmity of nature. The sequel soon showed 
how unfit the primate was to be entrusted with the let¬ 
ters. At Whitsand, on the French coast, where he 
abode for some time, he heard that the excommunicated 
prelates intended to oppose his landing, and he resolved 
not to withhold the publication of 4he censures. Though 
they were his mortal enemies, and unprincipled as they 
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■were vengeful, this is a poor apology for his own want 
of discretion. He should have remembered, that his 
chief duty was the restoration of peace; that his ene¬ 
mies were otP the watch to take advantage of his well- 
known failing; that they were unprincipled and daring; 
and that, unless his conduct was regulated by the sound¬ 
est and coolest views, he might do more injury than 
good to the cause he advocated. In the heat of his 
resentment, however, he despatched a trusty agent, 
with the obnoxious communications; and their public¬ 
ation naturally added to the irritation of aU his enemies. 
It seemed, indeeil, to his own friends, as if his sole 
object were to spread dissension and hatred throughout 
the realm ; — that he came, not with peace, but a sword. 
But he had. no vindictive feelings : if he was irritable, 
he was not revengeful; and perhaps the enthusiastic 
sentiments which had animated him since his retire¬ 
ment at Pontigny, were as much in fault as his own 
infirmity of temper. Before he left Whitsand he had 
reason to know that his life was in danger. From the re¬ 
lation of the monk Herbert, one of bis companions in this 
journey, we learn thaf he was warned by a message from 
the count of Boulogne not to sail over; that on the other 
side armed mpi) were waiting for his blood, or to put him 
in chains. He declared, that if he were sure of being 
torn to pieces, he would go. At the same time a vessel 
coming from England, the sailors were asked, what was 
the popular feeling respecting the return of the primate ? 
They replied, what was no doubt true, if we except a 
certain party, that his return would be hailed with joy 
by the country. One of them, however, who had more 
specific information, strongly advised the archbishop and 
his suite not to make the dangerous experiment: he 
confirmed the relation of the count, and added, that he 
had his information from a good source. The prelate per¬ 
sisted. That he was not ignorant of his peril, appears 
from the letter which, from the same port, he wrote to 
Henry. In it he eomplains that none of the royal 
promises had been fulfilled ; that every day Ranulf de 
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Broc, minister of prince Henry, committed greater 
depredations on the domains of the church. He adds, 

“ The same Ranulf has boasted, in the hearing of many, 
that we shall not long enjoy your favour; ,and that we 
shall not eat a single loaf of bread (so he threatens) 
in England before we are deprived of life.”— “ What 
could tliis Ranulf effect, unless he depended on your 
will, and were armed with your authority f ” * 

Early in December, Bechet landed at Sandwich, the 1170. 
inhabitants of which, being his vassals, did not fail to 
receive him with acclamation. In all ages, the church 
has been a most beneficent landlord ; and this truth the 
vassals had bitterly felt during tlie recent usurpation of 
the lay barons. Scarcely was he landed, when he had 
proof enough of the accuracy of the information he had 
received. The sheriff of Kent, whom he had excom¬ 
municated, at the head of a select body of horsemen, 
with armour under their tunics, advanced in a me¬ 
nacing attitude. Accompanied by Ranulf de Broc, 
by Reginald de Warenne, by the three suspended 
bishops, their allies and friends, — all excommunicated 
by Becket, all his personal enemies, — they had proceeded 
to Dover, to await his arrival, when hearing that he 
was steering towards Sandwich — correptis armis, cum 
festinatione nimia, Sandicuin petierunt. »,AVhat was 
their object ? To kill him ! is the deliberate assertion of 
several contemporary writers ; and of Thomas himself, 
in his Iasi letter to the pope. But they were disap- 
jiointed ; ibe people collected in a multitude, well armed, 
to protect their feudal superior ; and his enemies were 
compelled to temporise. John of Oxford, indeed, com¬ 
manded them, in the king’s name, not to injure either 
the primate or his followers; but such a command 
he might easily give, when, from the number and 
resolution of the vassals, open violence was impossible. 
Disapjiointed of their purpose, they reproached him 
with excommunicating the friends of the king, whose 

4t The saroe authorities, immediately .following Uie last citations. 

TOL. IV. *08 
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vengeance they denounced against him. At Canter¬ 
bury, he was received with unbounded acclamation ; 
the poor, the peasantry, the clergy, — all who had suf¬ 
fered by the recent rapacity — inspired by gratitude, 
love, and personal attachment, hastened to do him 
honour. His enemies, however, would not suffer him 
to approach prince Henry, who had been recently 
crowned, and who was then at Woodstock: he was 
ordered not to enter any of the royal towns or castles, 
but to remain within the precincts of liis cathedral. 
When the people ran eagerly to meet him, by royal pro¬ 
clamation all were declared traitors who should hereafter 
approach him. In his retirement the primate was in¬ 
cessant in his devotions, in his reading, in the other 
duties of his station ; but his situation was one of 
peril, and consequently of alarm. His provisions were 
intercepted ; his pro])erty was plundered ; his servants 
w'cre beaten and insulted ; and every day brought to 
his ears the open menaces or the dark conspiracies of 
his enemies. He was persuaded that his last hour was 
approaching. M'ith this impression he wrote to the pope, 
whose prayers he requested, as the sword of death was 
hanging over him. In the same feeling he told his 
clergy that the contest must end with blood, but that he 
was ready, to die for the church. To the abbot of 
Leicester he expressed his conviction that the king would 
not rest until his doom was fixed. In the same feeling, 
too, on Christmas-day, he preached to the people. He 
observed, tliat one of their archbishojis had been a 
martyr; and that-they would probably soon see another. 
He had, in fact, just made an ineffectual attempt by 
his messengers to procure the favour of prince Henry, 
who had recently been crowned by the archbishop of 
York; for such had been their reception, that they 
had harely been able to escape with their lives. But, 
with all his well-founded apprehensions, he lost nothing 
of his severity. After the conclusion of his discourse, 
to avenge the wrongs which his church had experienced 
during so many years, he solemnly excommunicated 
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by name three powerful barons. Thus, to the last, did 
this great but misguided man persist in a career which 
had already made him so many enemies, and which 
could not fail to exasperate them even to frenzy. Let 
us not, however, forget, that with all its Impetuosity, 
his was a noble mind; and that even in his errors he 
has claim to our respect.* 

In the mean time, the suspended prelates hastened 1170 . 
to Normandy, to inspire the king with the same thirst 
of vengeance, — linguas suas, says Bromton, ut gla- 
dium exacuerunt. What passed at the interview, or, 
we may rather say, succession of interviews, cannot with 
certainty be known. In general terms we are informed 
that they did all they could to excite the wrath of the 
king. But two or three expressions have been preserved 
which may throw some light on this dark subject. The 
king asked the prelates what was be done; they replied, 
that it was not for them to advise. One of them added, 
that so long as Becket lived there would be no peace 
either for Henry or his peot)le. That the king perfectly 
understood the import of the words, is evident from 
the exclamation, “ Of the thankless cowards who eat 
my bread, will not one rid me of this turbulent priest ?” 

He, too, was understood. Four knights, Reginald 
Fitzurse, William Tracy, Hugh de Moteville, and 
Richard Brito, instantly bound themselves by oath 
to fulfil the royal pleasure, and that very night set out 
for Canterbury. Passing the straits svith consider, 
able speed, they repaired to the neighbourhood of 
that city, to concert with the Brocs, at Saltwood, the 
details of the dark tragedy. Having collected a num¬ 
ber of forces to quell the resistance of Becket’s knights, 
of the clergy, and of the citizens, they proceeded to the 


* Autborities; — EpistolfD S. Thomir, lib. v. (variis ppistoUs). Stopha- 
nide*, Vila ejusilem, p. 707, &c. Qtiadriloguii, lib. iil. cap. 1—10. Ed- 
wardu.s. Vita S 'J’homre, p. .‘lOP. \\'ilkiijs, Concilia, p. 4()3. (Icrvase, 
Chronicon, p. 1413, See .; nrenon Aetna Pontifirum, p, 1672. (apud 'IVys. 
den, Decern Scriptores). Baronin?, Annalos Eccles.; necnon Alfordua, 
Annnius Ecclca. Anglia: (sub anno 1170). Capgravius, Nova Liegenda Sane* 
torum, fol. cclxxxix. 
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monastery of St. Augustine’s, the abbot of which was 
of the king’s party. From thence, on the fifth day after 
their departure from Normandy, they entered the 
palace of the primate, and without ceremony seated 
themselves on the floor. How to commence the affair 
was no easy matter. At lengtli Fitzurse said, that they 
came with a message from the king, and asked him 
whether he would hear it in public or in private. The 
reply was, just as they pleased ; and when they inti¬ 
mated that they wished the conference to be private, he 
ordered his attendants to withdraw. From the manner, 
however, of Fitzurse, the porter suspected mischief, 
and immediately threw open the door, that all who 
were in the next apartment might see and hear what 
passed. Being thus compelled to use some manage¬ 
ment, Reginald ordered him, in the king’s name, to 
absolve the cxcoimnunicatod prelates. — The dispute 
which followed is too long and too uninteresting to be 
reported. The substance of Becket’s leplies was, that he 
had imblished the papal letters with the royal consent; 
that he could not absolve the archbishop of York, whose 
case was reserved for the pope alone; but that he 
would willingly remove the censures from the other 
bishops, if they would engage by oath to obey the de¬ 
termination • of the church. '1 he words on both sides 
were warm : three of the knights had formerly sworn 
fealty to Becket when chancellor, and in allusion to 
this circumstafice he expressed his surjirise that they 
should thus threaten him. They replied, that they 
would do more than threaten, and descended into the 
court-yard, where they armed. AVhile his attendants 
loudly expressed their alarm, be remained as cool atid 
collected as if no danger were near. The voices of the 
monks, who were then at vespers, fell on their ears, 
and with much difficulty they bore him along with 
them through the cloisters, in the hope that the church 
would be a place of security. While slowly following 
his cross, some of his attendants, to make that security 
the greater, were proceeding to fasten the gates; but. 
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with his usual magnanimity, he ordered them to be 
thrown open, observing, that the house of GoiJ was not 
to be fortified like a castle ; that he came there not to 
fight, but to suffer. In the mean time the knights, 
attended by twelve other ruffians, had brolfen into the 
palace, and not finding him there, followed him to the 
church. He had passed the northern transept, and was 
ascending the steps of the choir, when they rushed in 
with drawn swords. Even now, as darkness was at hand 
(it was the 29 th or perhaps 30th day of December), he 
might easily have hid himself in some crypt, or escaped 
altogether ; but in natural intrepidity he had never a 
superior; and in mind ho evidently aspired to the 
crown of martyrdom. A voice exclaimed, “ Where is 
the traitor?” but no answer was returned. Reginald 
then cried out, “ Where is the archbishop ? ” Hearing 
these words, he descended the steps, saying, “ Here 
am I, an archbishop indeed, but no traitor, ready to 
suffer in the name of my Redeemer!” They again 
demanded the absolution of the bishops. “ Never ! ” 
was the reply, “ until they make satisfaction.”— “ Then 
die! ” said Fitzurse. “ Reginald,” said the primate, 
“ I have done thee many favours — what is thy object ? 
If my life be sought, be it so; but I command you, 
in the name of God, not to hurt one of my people! ” 
Reginald seized him by the mantle, to drag him out, 
and put him to death in some less holy place ; but he 
would not be moved. Reginald then aimed a blow at 
his head; his cross bearer, Edward Grimes — well 
does the faithful creature, the only one who had not 
fled, deserve that his name should be remembered by 
posterity — interposed his arm ; it was cut off, and the 
blow wounded the primate on the crown. Feeling the 
blood flow', he bowed in the attitude of prayer, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ 'I'o God, to St. Mary, to the holy patrons of this 
church, and to St. Denis, 1 commend myself and the 
church’s cause ! ” A second blow brought him on his 
knees ; a third, on his face before the altar of St. 
Benedict; but he had still composure enough to draw 
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his robes around him, and to clasp his hands in prayer, 
Successiw blows soon deprived him of his life; and 
one of the conspirators, drawing out his brains with the 
point of the sword, scattered them over the pave¬ 
ment.* 

Thus perished one of the most extraordinary men of 
the middle ages. The manner in which he met his 
fate ; his indomitable courage ; his unbending dignity ; 
his perfect reliance on the justice of his cause, have 
called forth the admiration of mankind. Of his cha¬ 
racter, a sufficient estimate may be formed from tlie 
preceding sketcli. IVe have seen that it was ividely 
different at different periods ; that before his conver¬ 
sion he appears to have been an unscrupulous instru¬ 
ment of the royal will, and seriously intent on nothing 
beyond the preservation of his sovereign’s favour ; that 
after that event he ran into the oi)posite extreme — of 
obstinacy in resisting his will. Endowed with a com¬ 
manding genius, and, from his elevation to the ])rimacy, 
with virtues of a very high order, his influence could 
not fail to be great. We believe it would in most cases 
have been salutarily exercised, had Henry been of a 
different character ; but when he found that the royal 
object was Hot merely to reform, but to enslave and 
corrupt the church, he resolved to resist every inno¬ 
vation. In this his only excuse is to be found in the 
spirit of the age. A more interesting consideration 
regards the circumstances that led to his fate. We 
have related them with perfect freedom from bias ; but 
have thought it our duty to disjilay some facts which 
have either been wholly overlooked, or very imperfectly 
regarded by preceding writers. Though the reader 
must already have divined our opinion, we will devote 


• AuthoritiPR: — StcphaiiidoK, Vi(a S. Thoma% p. 7H—S". Kdwardus, 
Vila oju.sdein, p. OfiO. apnd Suriuin, tom. iv.\ ^undrilogm), lib. iii. cap. 
30—18. Kpistolrt* S. Thoni;t‘, lik v. (in idtimiK cpist.i. (»c‘rva.«\ (’hro- 
mcon, p. 14H—1417.; necnon Actmi Fontilicurn, biT.J. (apud Twysileni. 
Baronius, Annalon KcclcKiastici, tom. xii. a.d. 1170. Ailordiifl, Annalos 
Eccics. Angl. tom. iv. (eodem anno^\ Cnpgravius, Nova la.'gcnda Sancto. 
rum, foL cclxxxx. 
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a few additional observations to the subject. — Who 
authorised, perhaps instigated, the knights to their deed 
of blood } To suppose that, unless they were fully 
aware of the royal wishes, they would umlertake its 
commission, is monstrous. They had received no pro¬ 
vocation from the priest; on the contrary, three of 
them had eaten of his bread, had lived in his house¬ 
hold, and shared his bounty; their object, therefore, 
was to please the king, who they believed could pro¬ 
tect them against the vengeance of the church. As we 
are taking a view of the case which preceding writers 
have been unwilling to contemplate, we are the more 
anxious to state the grounds of an inference which, 
however novel, is to us irresistable. Let us for a 
moment revert to previous transactions. All autho¬ 
rities agree that, if Beeket had not given way at 
Clarendon, his blood would have been spilt; that the 
executioners were ready for the deed. At Northampton 
he is allowed, by two contemporary writers, to have 
been in equal danger; and that the catastrophe was 
only averted by his flight. At the pretended re¬ 
conciliation, all agree that the king constantly refused 
to give him the kiss of peace. Jf the king had no 
ulterior views, would he have so obstinately withstood 
the pledge of reconciliation ? We have seen the alarm 
of king Louis ; the apprehension of the archbishop ; 
the hasty, and, as we may infer, confused reply of Henry 
when the searching and susj)icious eyes of the primate 
expressed, even more strongly than words, what was 
passing within. And what are we to think of the re¬ 
conciliation itself? AV^hy should Henry all at once 
abandon pretences which, during six years, he had so 
vigorously defended against the whole church ? AVhen, 
in addition, we take into account his profound dis¬ 
simulation, are we rash in concluding that his conces¬ 
sions were too sudden, and too easily made, to be sin¬ 
cere? And why was the primate subjected to the 
society of his personal enemy, John of Oxford, espe¬ 
cially after it had been arranged that the archbishop of 
p 3 
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Rouen should accompany him to England? Again, 
what made the sheriff’ of Kent, Ranulf de Broc, and 
the three bishops, — all five filled with deadly hatred 
to the archbishop, and four at least of the five infamous 
for their crimes, — hasten with armed men to the beach 
at Dover, which they are described as pacing with equal 
impatience and fury, while waiting for his arrival ? 
Who told them to be in readiness at the very place 
where he had intended to disembark, and at the 
very time ? How explain the warning of the count 
of Boulogne, and the English mariner ? how, the 
emphatic letter which Beckct wrote from Whitsand to 
the king, relative to the conduct of De Broc, and the 
threatening aspect of things ? AVhy the boast of the 
minister that the royal favour and the primate’s life 
would be short He, the sheriff of Kent, and the 
bishops, must have known that the recent reconciliation 
was only a feint to lure him into the hands of the 
king : if they had admitted the bare ])ossibility of its 
being sincere on the part of Henry, v:o/M they have 
dared thus to meet tlieir sovereign's friend ? VV’hat 
was their object in hastening with such a formidable 
and hostile array to that point ? Nescio quid,” 
says Gervase: it certainly could not be for the mere 
l)urpose .of seizing by force the papal excommuni¬ 
cations, for they had been already delivered to them,— 
a fact which most modern historians have overhmked: 
we may add, tliat on such men that censure would have 
had no influence whatever. 'I'liat the object was an 
important one, appears from their anxiety and manner: 
“ Die crastina, dum furibundi littora cireuirent, quasi 
archiepiscopum applicantem apprehendere, ipse Spiritu 
Sancti quo regebatur edoctus, navem ascendit, et corum 
devitans nequitiam, prosper© cursu in j)ortu Sandwico 
applicuit.” We have related with what rapidity they 
proceeded to Sandwich, and how, finding the people 
collected in a multitude to defend the archbishoj), they 
were compelled to desist from their pur])ose. Of his 
unvarying presentiment that evil fate awaited him, we 
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are assured by every contemporary writer, by his own 
epistles, by tbe general impression of the times. After 
his return to England it naturally acquired new strength. 
Omitting the reports of conspiracy which c^ly reached 
his ears, let us revert to a most important fact, — the 
order from the young Henry to remain within the pre¬ 
cincts of his cathedral. By royal proclamation, the 
man who should presume to look upon him or any of 
his suite with favour, was declared an enemy of the 
king : and because the priests of the London churches, 
and many of the citizens, had advanced to meet him, 
they were compelled to give bail in the royal courts to 
answer for the charge of receiving the king’s enemy. 
Why this precipitancy to place him beyond the pale of 
the law — to isolate him at once from the assistance and 
the sympathy of men ? Another consideration pecu¬ 
liarly forces itself on the mind. I’rince Henry, though 
crowned, was but a boy ; would he, of his own autho¬ 
rity, still less, would his attendants have incurred the re¬ 
sponsibility of proclaiming a public enemy,—the enemy 
of the king,—the very man who had just been reconciled 
to that king? It is impossible to doubt that both the 
authority and the injunction to such a step had arrived 
from Normandy. Add to all this, the conference of the 
suspended bishops with the king,—the poi tfflitous mean¬ 
ing of the sentences which we have before recorded,— 
let us not forget that the king is represented by two 
authorities as frcqumthi expressing thb same culpable 
wish for the archbishop’s removal — and the precipitate 
departure of the four knights, and what are we to con¬ 
clude ? From a careful and unbiassed investigation of 
contemjiorary authorities, from the character of the 
parties concerned, from the agyregate connection of the 
circumstances on which we have dwelt in the course of 
this biographical sketch — for ninylg, each, however 
suspicious, would not make a strong impression on th' 
mind ;—from all the circumstantial evidence, we aretui- 
willingly compelled to draw this conclusion, — that the 
murder of lieckel was deliberately planned, and that the 
1 * 4 
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guilt must rest on Henry Plantagenet. We are, indeed, 
told by contemporary writers, that his words, “ will 
nobody rid me of this turbulent priest.^”—were the 
passionate exclamation of the moment; that he did 
not intend the catastrophe which followed ; that the 
knights left the court, not only without his permission, 
but without his knowledge. In reply we ask, who told 
them that the king was not privy to the design ? 
They relate what passed at that conference from com¬ 
mon report — ut fertur — and they have no other 
authority for the statement beyond the assertion of the 
king himself, who, to avert the consequences of tile act, 
would not want such palliatives as his policy could 
invent. Hut for their forbearance on this point there is 
reason enough. If they do not openly charge him with 
the deed, that they had thejr suspicious is evident from 
several expressions which, however cautious, are full of 
meaning. Let us remember that severai of them wrote 
during Henry’s own life ; all of them in his reign or 
that of his sons. M’ould they dare to call him a 
murderer to his face ? Or would they tell his sons 
that jtheir father had been one ? For a simdar reason, 
the charge could not be made during the dynasty of 
the I’lantagencts. Henry, it may be said, voluntarily 
swore beforfe the. papal legates that he was innocent of 
instigating the assassins; but little weight will attach 
to this plea, when we con.sider his character. That 
neither with him nor his courtiers, oaths were any great 
obstacles to the attainment of his views, is undoubted : 
on two or three occasions we know that he swore, and 
authorised others to swear, to the truth of that W'hich 
he and they knew to be false.* Towards his excul- 

* We give one example. In the diet at Wurtzburg, his ambassadors 
swore that he declaimed Alexantler, and recogrii.sed the authority <4’ 
the rival pope; and, in coiisequciure, the atlhe.'iioii of Knglaiid to the 
cause of the atitui>o[K; was rutt only annouiiceti to tTcrmauy by an im¬ 
perial edict, hut to Alexander hnnsclf by an eye-witness. The king 
made his envoys deny tlie act, and sent that convenient instrument, 
John of Oxford, to Home, to swear that they had taken no such oath. 
In the presence of Alexander, John did not hesitate to swear os he had 
been ordered. 
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pation the bare oath in question proves nothing. Some 
other reflections naturally ally themselves to the same 
subject, and range themselves on the same side. 1. The 
four knights were Henry’s confidential |Tlends,—regi 
admodum familiares ut socii: consequently they were 
well acquainted with his secret wishes and intentions. 
2. It is, indeed, said that, suspecting their purpose, and 
repenting of his unguarded expression, he sent messen¬ 
gers after them to prevent mischief. But does not this 
consciousness of their object prove his complicity in it 
That he could be in no great hurry to recall them is 
evident from the time which elapsed between their 
arrival in Kent, and the execution of their purpose. 
They passed two days in the vicinity of Canterbury, 
in deliberating with llanulf de Broc, with the abbot 
of St. Augustincs*, and other persons whom they 
admitted to the conspiracy, and in collecting a suffi¬ 
cient military force. Now, to arrange the details of 
the tragedy with so many, and to collect a considerahle 
numlier of men — congregate satellitum ac provinci- 
alium turbo — would necessarily require two days. In 
fact, five days elapsed from their leaving Rouen to the 
consummation of the deed. Now, if Henry had been 
seriously inclined to save the primate’s life, he had time 
enougli to do so ; but his convenient appfthensions for 
die result did not arise until they could be exjiressed 
without fear of benefiting the intended victim. 3. We 
are, indeed, told, tliat after the departiJre of the knights 
he held a council, in which it was resolved that orders 
should be sent over the channel for the arrest of the 
archbishop. To us this is merely another instance of 
the profound dissimulation in which Henry was so able 
a master. From the commencement of his hollow ne¬ 
gotiations with the primate, to the consummation of 
tlie deed, it was evidently his object to procure that 
churchman's removal without com[)romising himself. 
If it could be effected without his formally hiring the 

• It is possible that the abbot was not aware of the extent to which the 
conspirators inteniled to go. 
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assassins for the purpose; without a specific agreement 
as to the mode of the service and the recompence it was 
to receivcj it would be preferable to open complicity. 
Such complijity, could it only be proved, must, as 
Henry well knew, have shaken his throne ; for though 
he appears to have had little respect for the papal thun¬ 
ders, he dreaded their effect on public opinion. Hence, 
as we conceive, the frequency of his complaints, that no¬ 
body prized his peace or honour, or he should now be 
rid of “ the turbulent priest;” hence the hints that he 
ajjpears to have dro])ped that his favour was only to be 
procured by the ]>erfonnance of such a service. ^Ve 
think that his wishes, both as to the catastrophe itself, 
and as to his exemption from implication with it, were 
perfectly understood; and that it was the conviction of 
the knights that, by committing the deed and screening 
their sovereign, they should perform a service doubly 
valuable. 4. But though this is ])erhaps the more 
reasonable hypothesis, we are by no means sure that he 
did not actually and explicitly instigate them to the 
deed. Unless they were certain of his supj)ort, unless 
they had received actual authority from him, would they 
have o])tnly asserted, not only that they were on the king’s 
business, but that they were absolutely acting in obe¬ 
dience to his-bojnmands It was in his name that they 
demanded troojis ; in his they ordered the monks of the 
cathedral, during the interview with Becket in the 
palace, not to allow the churchman to escape; his name, 
when they rusheil into the church, they shouted aloud, 
to incite each other to the deed. AVhat was the 
punishment he inflicted on the murderers ? Reader, 
none whatever ! By the pope, indeed, they were com¬ 
pelled to visit Rome, and were sentenced to expiate their 
crime by a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. It is some 
pleasure to fintl that, if human justice spare<l them, they 
did not long triumph in their guilt. Most of the six¬ 
teen (the four knights and their twelve associates) died 
prematurely and miserably in a foreign land. (i. The 
conduct of Henry after the catastrophe confirms his full 
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participation in the plot. Though he instantly cepa 
ambassadors to swear that he had not authorised -h, 
deed, and engagetl to concede every thing which the 
pope might demand—engagements whichj after his points 
were gained, he well knew he would have no diflSculty 
in eluding ; though they were abundantly supplied with 
gold, to corrupt the easy virtue of the cardinals j though 
their oaths and his gifts caused him to be exempted by 
name from the curses which the pope denounced on 
all who had been concerned in the assassination, yet, 
when he learned that two cardinals were sent as legates 
to take cognisance of the crime, he precipitately with¬ 
drew into England, and from thence into Ireland. 
Ilis pretext was, that his presence was necessary to re¬ 
ceive the submission of the natives; his real object, ac¬ 
cording to contemporary historians, was to elude with 
decency the visit of the legates. It was observed that, 
during the four months of his remaining in that country, 
no vessel from England reached the Irish coast; the 
state of the weather was a very good pretext; but the 
real cause, beyond all doubt, was his fear that his com- 
])licity m the archbishop’s death would be discovered, 
that he should be pronounced excommunicate, and his 
subjects absolved from their oaths of allegiance. At 
\V'’exford, receiving a message more favburable than he 
had anticijtated, he hastened with the speed of the wind 
to the legates in France. Probably they were so far 
gained by his money,—for even in the twelfth century 
the Roman court was notoriously corrupt,—as to repre¬ 
sent him guiltless of the murder; but the concessions 
which he made would have a better effect on the pope. 
It is admitted by all the writers of the period that he 
engaged to restore the lands of the church of Canter¬ 
bury ; to render satisfaction for the injuries done to the 
clergy; to sanction appeals to the pope; to maintain 
200 knights during twelve months in the Holy Land ; 
and to serve himself three years against the infidels. 
Hut it is also certain that he agreed to several private 
articles, the tenor of which cannot be ascertained. 
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assaa the copy of the oaths published both by Baro- 
as.s and Muratori*, it is expressly asserted that one of 
them regarded the feudal dependence of England on the 
papal see. Wf should be glad to believe that he did 
not subscribe to such a base degradation ; but we think 
the article is genuine and authentic. This fact would 
explain what has puzzled many writers — the temporal 
pretensions of pope Innocent in the reign of John, and 
the actual homage of that detestable monarch. That 
Henry should keep the article private, is natural ; for, 
had it been published, his indignant barons would have 
hurled him from his throne ; that he was resolved not 
to observe it is no less probable, for the basis of his 
character was ])erfidy ; but if the act be, as we think, 
authentic, it must be admitted to afford the strongest 
possible presumption—we might say proof—of his 
privity to Becket’s murder. The necessity that couhl 
wring his consent to such a clause must have liccn an 
overwhelming one. 7- Ilis penance at the tomb of 
Becket, and his subsequent concessions to the Homan 
court, both which we shall mention in the ensuing 
paragraph, most strongly justify the view we have taken 
of the subject. In conclusion, we invite the reader to 
w'eigh the imjiort of what we have here, in historic 
justice, attempted to urge, to combine the present with 
the preceding paragraphs, and afterwards to say whether 
we have rashly, or unjustly, or even uncliaritably, 
charged Henry I’lantagenet with the guilt of deliberate 
murder. We ask him whether, by the recognised 
canons of criticism, by the legitimate laws of evidence, 
by the clearest logical inference, we could possibly have 
come to any other conclusion ? Suppose these atroci. 
ties to have happened in private life ; that Henry was 
a mere country squire, and Becket a simple parish 
priest; that under the circumstances detailed the latter 
was murdered, — would not the former be apprehended 


‘.See Annalcs EcclMiastici, tom. xii. p. 637., and Return Icalicamm 
Senptores, toin. iii. p. 4GJ. 
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and arraigned, not merely as particeps, but as princeps 
criminis ? We ask farther, is there a judge on die bench, 
is there a magistrate at our sessions, is there a juror, 
grand or petit, in any of our tribunals, is there a single 
frequenter of our courts of justice, who, in such a case, 
with circumstantial evidence so strong before him, 
would hesitate to convict or to condemn ? Though 
passion, or ignorance, or force, may for a season stifle the 
truth, the duty of investigating it is paramount in the 
historian, and equally so that of proclaiming it. His 
functions are strictly those of the judge : he summons 
the personages of former times to his bar; he subjects 
their evidence to the tests of reason, of experience, and 
of authority ; and while it is incumbent on him to be 
as exempt from partiality as if he belonged to another 
species, he is equally bound to declare the sum of that 
evidence, whether agreeable or unpalatable to his readers. 

In our hands the dignity shall neither be prostituted nor 
degraded : the truth, or at least what we conceive to 
1 k’ the truth, shall fearlessly be proclaimed, whether the 
Vatican or Lambeth, whether St. James’s or St. Giles’s, 
frown at the disclosure.* 

The remainder of king Henry’s reign must be de- 1170 
spatched in a few sentences. Such a martyr in the 
church’s cause as Hecket could not fail to’be canonised; 
ami no shrine in England was ever frequented by so 
many devotees. One hundred thousand pilgrims, from 
all parts of Christendom, are known to have visited it 
in one year. 'I’he penance which Henry inflicted on 
himself before that tomb, is too well known to be de. 
scribed. Was this policy or superstition ? Probably 
it was a mixture of both. But to us there appears to 
have been another motive,—a consciousness of guilt; 
a hope that such unexampled rigour—unexampled as¬ 
suredly in any crowned head—would atone, in some 


* The above iviragraph is foundeil, as the reader will at once presnme* 
on all tfie auth«>ritieswe have followed for the circumstances of Becket’s 
life. To reneat our references is useless. Dr. Lingard evidently suspected 
the truth, though he does not express it. 
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degree, for the crime. Had not this proud monarch 
felt the power of remorse, he would never have submitted 
to so humiliating a ceremony,—a ceremony perhaps 
enjoined by thp legates as one of the secret conditions of 
his absolution. Six years after the murder of Becket, we 
have another proof how completely he had placed him¬ 
self in the power of the Roman see. In a council held 
at Northampton, he conceded some of the most im¬ 
portant points for which he had so fiercely contended,— 
that clergymen should not be arraigned before secular 
tribunals, on any charge, unless they had violated the 
forest laws, or had to answer for feudal infractions; 
that the king should hold no see or monastery vacant 
longer than a year, unless there were evident necessity 
in the case; that the murderers of clergymen should 
not only suffer the usual penalty, but forfeit their inhe¬ 
ritance ; that clergymen should never be compelled to 
make wager of battle. These remarkable concessions 
are strongly corroborative of the monarch's guilt, and 
that he was believed to lie guilty by the Roman court.— 
Richard, his successor, had no material disputes with the 
church. Probably, the zeal with which he gombateil the 
Saracens, rendered the popes unwilling-to quarrel with 
him. To the interference of one of them, Celestine HI., 
he ow'ed his" lijterty, when languishing in a (ierinan 
ilungeon : nothing but the thumlers of the Vatican 
could have unnerved the grasp of his gaolers. This is 
another of the many cases in w'hich we recognise the 
utility of the popedom. — John was not destined to be 
on so good terms with it. His disputes with the holy 
see so blinded him with fury, that he resorted to acts as 
tyrannical as those of Al'illiam Rufus : with even greater 
injustice he seized the church revenues ; imprisoned at 
his arbitrary pleasure every ecclesiastic who fell under 
his resentment, and derided alike the decencies of life 
and the obligations of religion. But circumstances soon 
changed: he was not a Rufus, and Innocent 111., who 
now reigned, was more powerful than the successors of 
Gregory VII. An interdict first, ne.\t an excommuni- 
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cation, lastly, a sentence of deposition, and the absolu¬ 
tion of his subjects from their oaths of allegiance, were 
terrible visitations, yet they were visitations which were 
richly deserved. But the papal pretensions were in 
themselves so monstrous, that we lose sigh*t of the royal 
miscreant’s vices in the indignation they inspire. He 
ppt the seal to his own degradation, and the popedom to 
its own ambition, in consenting to hold England and 
Ireland as a vassal of the holy see, subject to an annual 
rental of 1000 marks. In the subsequent quarrels be¬ 
tween John and his barons, the pope took the side of 
his vassal; ordered the barons to be excommunicated; 
and because Stephen Langton, the archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, had the courage to refuse, he suspended the 
patriotic churchman. In this reign there is much ex¬ 
ceedingly disgusting. To see pontiff's, who ought in 
reality to be what they stiled themselves, servi ser- 
vorum Dei, arrogating a temporal superiority over the 
kingdoms of the earth, was enough to engender infi¬ 
delity.* 

The reign of the third Henry also exhibits some isie 
things worthy of notice: — all the progressive ambi- to 
tion, the worldly policy, the unchristian haughtiness 1250. 
of the popes. On this subject we have great pleasure in 
transcribing the sentiments of a distinguislied Homan 
catholic historian and divine: — 

“ The history of Henry’s transactions^ with the court of 
Home discloses to us a system of oppression under which the 
English clergy, by the united influence of the crown and the 
tiara, were coinpellcd to submit to the most grievous exactions. 

I'he Christian hierarchy had, from the earliest ages, been dis- 
tingidshetl by a regular gradation of oflice and authority, from 
the lowest clerk to tlie bishop of Rome, who was considered 
as the chief of the Christian body, and the vicegerent of Christ 
upon earth. As the northern nations extended their contpiests, 
they diffused their peculiar notions of jurisprudence among the 

• lisdulplius tie Diccto, Imagines Historiarum, p. 591, &c. llromton, 
Chroninm, p. ttc. Cervase, Chronica, p. 1410, &c, llaronius et 
Iteynaldns, Aniiales Ecclcsiastici; necnon Alfordus, Annales EccL Angl. 

(sub atmis). 
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provinces of Europe; these^were invatubljr incorporated with 
the external e^nhomy of reUpon; and the constitution of the 
cbuixh becaiie in a great measure assimilated in the idew 
-of the nort^m Christians to thd inslitutiona of a feudal king- 
donii The ptpje held the pla(» of the sovereign j the bishops 
were conj^i&r^ nearly in the light of his barons; and sub¬ 
ordinate to the bishops stood the inferior cWgy in the quality 
of sub-vassals. These feudal notions were followed by feudal 
ceremonies and claims. The bishop, before he entered on the 
administration of his diocese, swore fealty to'tbe pope; and 
the priest, at bis ordination, besides the ancient promise of ca¬ 
nonical obedience, did homage to his bishop. Then, as the 
ciyil sovereign in his necessities required aid from his barons, 
and through them from their vassals, so the popes, in similar 
circumstances, demanded pecuniary assistance' iVum tbe bishops, 
‘and through them from the rest of the clergy. At first their 
claims were brought forward h-ith modesty and reserve; nor 
did tbe ecclesiastics refuse to relieve the wants or support the 
splendour of him whom they revered as their spiritual father, 
and beneath whose protection flicy reiHised in the peaceful pos¬ 
session of their property. But gradually the necessities *, and 
with the necessities, the demands of the iiontijis were multiplied,^ 
rill they at length excited the remonstrances and opgwyttoq both 
of the clergy and of the laity. By accepting the,dqfiatioh of 

Pepin, and by subsequent acqnUitit||M, tlcd^iops of Rome, 
now joined the concerns of temporal., priiiccs to the duties of 
Christian prelates ; and tbewars ill vhicli tliey were compelled 
to en^ge, sometimes with their own subjects, sometimes with 
foreign states, entailed on tliem ex|.euses far beyond the an¬ 
nual amount of their incomes. This was generally tbe situ¬ 
ation of the popes who governed the church during Henry’s 
reign. Involved in a long and ruinous contest vvitli the em¬ 
peror Frederic and (lis partisans in Italy, overw helmed with an 
immense load of ileht, and forced oce.vsionally to abandon their 
own dominions for an asylum on this side of the Alps, they 
looked to the aid of the clergy as the surest expedient for 
satisfying the claims of their creditors, recruiting their forces, 
and recovering their former ascendancy. Year after year the 
English, like any other national church, was culled iipun to 
contribute towards the support of the Roman see: and though 
the generosity or ]’atience of the clergy was soon exhausted, 
their resistance was seldom successful against the authority of 
the pontilT, supported as it generally was by the authority of 
the monarch; for the fate of John liail proved an awful warn¬ 
ing to Henry, who, unwilling to provoke the enmity of the 

• \Vc may also add, their luxuries and prodigaiitica 
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pope, coocumd in any scheme of exacdon, unless he wo’e 
occasionally deterred by die united clamour of barons and 
clergy. 

The principal grievances which sprung out of this system 
may be r^uced to two heads* 1. The popes, ixmtation of 
the temporal princes, often required a tallage of the, clergy, 
amounting generally to a twentieth, sometimes to a tenth, and 
on one or two occarions to a larger share of their annual income. 
These impositions had been originally introduced in the time 
of the crusades, and had been justified on the ground that the 
recovery of Palestine was an object equally interesting to 
every Christian; and that while the laity cheerfully shed their 
blood in the sacred cause, the clergy could not refuse to con¬ 
tribute a small portion of their revenues towards its success* 
But it was soon discovered that every war in which the pon- 
tiiTs engaged, was, somehow or other, connected with the wel¬ 
fare of religion.* When the contest commenced between. 
Gregory IX* and the eiUperor Frederic, that pope demanded 
an aid of the clergy ; as his affairs grew desperate his demands • 
were repeated; and under his successor. Innocent IV., the 
frequency and amount of these tallages lieeame an intolerable 
burden. Innocent, indeed, alleged in justification of his con¬ 
duct, that he was an exile from his dominions, that at Lyons, 
where lie kept his court for ten years, he had no resource but 
ill the contributions of the clergy, and that whatever they gave 
was expended in the cause of die church and religion. These 
reasons, however, did not always convince those who suffered 
from the annu^ diminution of their incomes.*1* In many 
nations they were answered with complaints; in England they 
experienced the m<»t decided opposition. The clergy replied, 
that they deemed it unjust to furnish money with the convic¬ 
tion that it would be employed against the empefor, who, 
though the pope had condemned him, was be considered 

0 catholic prince, since he had offered to submit his quarrel to 
the decision of a general council; that each church had its 
own patrimony ; nor could the pope with any more justice 
claim a share in the revenue of t^eir churches tlian they could 
claim a share of the revenue of the church of Home: that as 
tlie law, when it described every thing as belonging to the 

a One of Dr. LinganVs quiet blows—not the less effectual that they fire 
quiet. Whoever imagines tliU distinguished writer to be any admirer of 
jiapul nipaclty or tyranny, is ignorant of his works. 

+ We must except Grossetete, the celebrated bishop of Lincoln, who, 
in answer to the king’s writ, enquiring by what authority he levied a tall¬ 
age for the use of the poiie, r(^)Ucd: — ** Non est admiratione dignum, quod 
eoopiscupi nostri ct nos in hac parte faclmus, soil admiratione multa et 
iiuiignatione quamplurima csset dignissimum, si ctiam non rogati vel jussf 
aliquid hujusmodi, vel ctiam majus non fccerimua*’—£p. IW, 

WL. IV. Q 
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prince, spoke of bU right of superintendancc, not of property; 
so the pre-eminence enjoyed by the pope imposed on him the 
duty of watching over all; and that if the incomes of the clergy 
were more than sufficient for their support, they were obliged 
to employ th& remainder in relieving the wants of the pew, 
not in furnishing the means of protracting a bloody and de> 
structive war.* For some time the king and the barons ap¬ 
peared indifferent spectators of the struggle. At Icngtli they 
were induced to interfere, by the consideration, that in propor¬ 
tion as the clergy *wcre impoverished, the national burdens 
w’ould press with additional weight on the laity. Ambassadors 
w'ere despatched to the general council at Lyons, who in firm 
hut respectful language remonstrated against the frequency of 
the papal exactions. Perhaps the promises which Innocent 
gave in his reply, were meant only to allay discontent. But 
if he was sincere, the necessities of his situation soon compelled 
hiin to break them; and a new demand of a twentieth from 
the poorer, of a larger portion from tlie more opulent benefices, 
awakened an unusual spirit of opposition. The clergy 
drew up a list of their grievances, sent it to the pontiff', and 
appealed from him to the next general <‘ouncil : tiie barons, 
iu bolder terms, warned him of the evils which might jirohably 
ensue; and clearly insinuated their readiness to draw the 
sword, if it should be necessary, in support uf the clergy, 
£ven the king appeared to make common cause with his vassals, 
and forbade the Gtllage to he paid, under the penalty of his 
high displeasure. Yet this strongfopposition gradually melted 
away, Henry witlidrew his prohibition; the barons relapsed 
into their former apathy; and the clergy were reduced to 
compound the pontiff for 11,(XK) marks, t 

2, “ The second grievance consisted in what were termed 
papal provisionst by which the pope, superseding for tlie time the 
right of the pat»’on, nominated of his own authority to the 
vacant benefices. | The consequence was, tliat many Italians 
possessed livings which should have been conferred on English 
clergymen; and if some of them resided in the island, the 
others, after defraying the charges of a substitute to perform 
the duty, received and spent the remainder of their income in 
foreign countries. Tliis abuse excited loud complaints on the 
part both of the patrons and of the clergy ; and the public dis¬ 
content displayed itself in acts of illegal violence. An asso- 

• Such representation* would do honour to the most cnlif^htoned times, 
'rhe clergy were by no means so slavishly devoted to the Uoman see as we 
generally suppose. 

t Annalcs Burtonenses, p. 21/7. 30.'>>-310. Mattliseus Parisicniis, His* 
toria, p. G25, &c. 

X Always, m doubt, for a consticralion. 
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ciation was formed, under the title of the Commonality of 
England; and was clandestinely encouraged by the prin<’ipal 
of the barons and the clergy. At its head was Sir Robert 
Thwinge, a kniglit of Yorkshire, who by a papal provision had 
been deprived of his nomination to a living in tke gift of his 
family. His commands w'ere implicitly obeyed by his asso¬ 
ciates, wlio, though tliey were never more than eighty indi¬ 
viduals, contrived, by tlie secrecy and celerity of their motions, 
to impress thepublic with an idea that they amounted to a much 
greater number. 'I'hey murdered the pope’s couriers; wrote 
menacing letters to the foreign ecclesiastics and their stewards; 
sometimes seized their persons, threw them privately into dun¬ 
geons, and compelled them to pay considerable ransoms; and 
at others carried ofl'tlie produce of their farms, sold it by public 
auction, or distrilmtcd it among the poor of tlic neiglibourhood. 

For eight months these excesses continued without any interrup¬ 
tion from the legal authorities; the national discontent was gra¬ 
tified,with the sufferings of the foreigners; and the members of 
the association, to satisfy the officers of justice, pretended that 
they acted in virt ue of a royal commission. Henry at length in¬ 
terposed his authority, and Tliwinge proceeded to Rome to 
plead his cause before the pontifT. He was successful, and 
returned with a bull, by which Gregory authorised him to 
nominate to the living which he claimed; declared, that if 
ever the rights of the lay patrons had been invaded, it was 
without bis knowdedge, and contrary to his intentions; and 
promised that all future provisions should be confined to those 
benefices whicli were known to be in the gift of the prelates, 
abbots, and ecclesiastical bodies; a politic answer,.yidiich, while 
it wore the semblance of truth, separated the interests of the 
laity from those of the clergy, and was calculated to render the 
former unconcerned spectators of the oppression of the latter. ” • 

The clergy were at no loss to detect the object of this 12.50 
truly Italian policy. But it defeated itself; it threw 
them into a closer combination with the laity; the two 
parties made common cause; and in every future re¬ 
monstrance addressed to the Roman court, the provi¬ 
sions were coupled with tallages, and both declared 
to be an abuse which could no longer be borne. , The 
pope, however, long resisted, under the plea that pro¬ 
visions were necessary for the support of his dignity, 

• “ Matthirus Parisiensis, Historia, p. .515. 516,517. 460, 461., DuDst. 
p. 20(3, 207. Rjmer, i. 322.’* Lingard’s England, vol. U. p. 304, &c. 

a 2 \ 
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since without them he should have no means of re¬ 
warding his most faithful servants. There can be no 
doubtj that like the temporal sovereigns, he never, or at 
least very seldom, conferred dignities without an equiva¬ 
lent. Wben Giralduw Cambrensis, the archbishop elect 
of St. David’s, went to Rome, to procure his confirm¬ 
ation, and presented his works to Innocent, he used this 
memorable pun, — Pra;sentiunt vobis alii libras, sed 
nos lihros. But his works weighed little in the scale 
with the gold of his competitor, and he returned with¬ 
out success. The plea of the pope, that provisions 
were necessary, was scouted with contempt; it was re¬ 
presented, in a general address from the clergy, that fifty 
thousand marks were actually abstracted from the country 
by this practice. The pontiff allowed the practice to be 
an evil, and said that it had been always contrary to his 
wishes, however necessity might have caused him to 
adopt it. He proposed as comjiromise, that eight thousand 
marks only should be set aside for foreign incumbents ; 
that even this sum should be gradually reduced; 
and that on all future occations, the lawful patrons 
should present as the benefices became vacant. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, there was as httle of sincerity on 
the part of the popes, as there was of a wish to abandon 
so convenient a branch of patronage: the very next year 
(1253) he provided* to a living in the diocese of Lin¬ 
coln. But the celebrated Grossetete, who filled that see, 
openly refused 'to receive the provision, and that too 
in a letter to the pontiff himself, on the ground that 
such an assumption of authority had never been granted 
by Christ to St. Peter, or any of St. Peter’s successors. 
The remonstrance was not without effect: Innocent 
published a bull which virtually abolished the abuse, 
but that bull was frequently disregarded by his suc¬ 
cessors. And even he, though he abandoned one source 
of income, or patronage, now opened another. By 
offering the crown of Sicily to Edward, the second son 


Wc use this word in the ccclesiasticai sense. 
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of Henry, he contrived to draw immense sums from the 
country: in fact, England paid most of the expenses of 
the war which he undertook to expel Manfred.* Yet 
Manfred triumphed, and the money was lost. It, 
however, fell on the king and %e clergy, for the lay 
barons were too wise to supply the means of so wild an 
expedition as Henry contemplated. Alexander IV. was 
no less rapacious, and, we may add, no less unprincipled, 
than Innocent. But let us not, like most modern his¬ 
torians t, mention the extortions of the popes only, shut¬ 
ting our eyes almost entirely to those of kings. It is 
impossible to say which of the two was the worse.J Both 
ground the English clergy to the earth, not only by 
robbing them of whatever valuables they possessed, but 
by forcing them, when they had no money left, to ac¬ 
cept bills in favour of Italian bankers. This was not 
all: one tenth of the revenues of the church was or¬ 
dered to l)e annually paid into the exchequer: the 
goods of clergymen who died intestate, and one year’s 
income of all vacant benefices, from the archbishoprics 
<lown to the parochial cures, were reserved to the crown. 
This oppressive league of pope and king raised the in¬ 
dignation of the clergy to the highest pitch, and was one 
of the causes of that popular discontent with both, so 
manifest in the writers of the fourteenth century. In 
the reign of the first Edward, the clergy were equally 
oppressed. The kings of England had_ lately found some 
advantage in assuming, or promising to assume the 
cross. As they could not be expected to fight gratui¬ 
tously the battles of Christendom, the pope was applied 
to, and persuaded to authorise, for a given number of 
years, one-tenth of the church revenues to the crown to 
defray the expenses of the approaching expedition. 
When the money was received, it was expended on. 
other objects. In fact, king and pope appear to have 

• Viil, I. I). 122, &C. 

t £lit]ieciai)y Mr. Turner, who, while he exaggerates, — if, indeed, it be 
possible to exaggerate the rapacity of Rome, wholly passes over that 
of the kings. See his History, .vol i. (.reign of Henry 111.) ..and voL ii 
(reign of Edward I.). . . 

<j 3 
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vied with each other by what deceptions they could best 
plunder the people. When deception could no longer 
be practised, violence was substituted. The pope ex¬ 
communicated, the king moved an armed force, tlie devil 
assisted both,—a triotbf worthies, which, when com¬ 
bined, could not fail to triumph. It would be incredible, 
were it not satisfactorily attested, with what impudence 
Edward demanded from the clergy half of their incomes. 
They refused, and were about to express their indigna¬ 
tion in some other way, when a knight entered the hall 
in which they were deliberating, and said, “ Reverend 
fathers, if there be any one among you who dares to con¬ 
tradict the royal will, let him stand forth, that his name 
may be known, and noticed as one who has broken the 
king’s peace! ” All were terrified into submission. 
The next year brought a similar demand, with si¬ 
milar success. In this dilemma, the sufferers invokeil 
the aid of the holy see, which published a bull, 
forbidding the clergy of any Christian country to grant 
laymen the revenues of their benefices without its per¬ 
mission. But if the pope was thus detached from the con¬ 
federation, the king and the devil still remained. When 
the clergy resisted, the royal seal was placed on their 
barns ; the property of such as refused to compound, 
was sold ; and, by one sweeping decree, the novelty of 
which is quite admirable, the whole clerical body, lay 
and secular, were outlawed ! 'riicre is something so 
magnificent, as'well as novel, in the idea of outlawing 
so powerful and numerous a body, after seizing the 
whole of their possessions, that we heartily forgive 
Edward.* By degrees, most of them jiurchased his favour 
by submission : but a great number remained, who dis¬ 
dained to submit, and who contrived, by the assistance 

' • Mr. Turner does not venture to ofTend I.ainl>eth by detailing these 
facts. He alludes, iiuleeii, to them, but in what torinfi? 

“ His (Kdward's) measures for preventing the further aggrandisement 
of tlie church, for subjecting its jirojierty to the general taxation of his 
neople, and for preserving its revenues from foreign incumbents, were 
honourable to his sagacity and tirmnessj and led the way to our great rt> 
ormation.”—Vol ii. ji. 118. 
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of their friends, and the charity of the faithful, to with¬ 
stand the storm. The archbishop of York and his 
clergy were the first to compound ; but the primate of' 
Canterbury retired, with a single chaplain, tj a parsonage 
in the country, discharged the functions of a parish 
priest, and lived on alms, until -his friends, without his 
consent, raised money enough to pacify the king, and 
procure the restoration of his temporalities. Probably 
Edward might have continued without peril, or even in¬ 
terruption, his splendid career of spoliation, had he con¬ 
fined his rapacity to the clergy; but, by the aids, tallies, 
and duties, which he imposed on the countries, cities, 
towns, and burghs, he created a mass of opposition, 
before which, in the end, he fell prostrate. In justice 
to him, we must observe, that he effected much good, 
however selfish the views which guided him. By 
the statute of mortmain he made void all future dona¬ 


tions of land ; by another, he forbade money to be 
sent to foreign ecclesiastics, residing out of the coun¬ 
try.* 

That the tyranny, the rapacity, the violence of these 12 in 
two worthies—the pope and the king—should fill the to 
country with dissatisfaction, and that this dissatisfac- 
tion should express itself in comj)laints, was inevitable. 

In fact, from the reign of Henry 111., th^chroniclers 
la'gin to speak more freely; to condemn,—cautiously 
indeed, but not tbe less effectually, — the oppressive 
innovations of the crown and the'ttara. Nothing 
tan be more spirited than some of the epistles of this 
period ; noting more manly than the tone of many 
ecclesiastics, not merely in their writings, but in their 
speeches when assembled in their house of convocation. 


But there was also another and more formidable evil to 


• Authorities: —Oiralilus Cambrensis, Rebus A sc Gestis. Thehisto- 
tt.m» (•!' the reigns of Henry III. ami Edward 1. llymer’s Fcedera; Sta. 
tuta llpiiriri III. et Edwardi I. j the Concilia of Wilkins; Tumor; 
Lingard Sec also VoL III. p. 125—127. ofthepresent compendium. By far 
the best) because most minute, honest, and impartial historian of these 
rimes, is Matthew Paris, 
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resist,-—the irregularities of the clergy themselves. 
This is the necessary result of all prosperous and ancient 
establishments. To the restoration of religion by the 
cares of Lanfranc and his immediate successors, we have 
sufiiciendy ailuded. In fact, the pious zeal of the pe¬ 
riod which elapsed from the reign of William I. to that 
of Edward I. was conspicuous in the amazing number 
of religious foundations, many of them endowed with a 
liberality truly princely. During the earlier part of this 
period, there was more general correctness of conduct, 
more of that meek and retiring spirit so characteristic of 
genuine Christianity. Then, indeed, as at all times, 
when wealth and power display their allurements to am¬ 
bition, many churchmen were found to be pervaded by 
a spirit purely worldly ; but the deterioration was by no 
means general; piety still exhibited itself in religious 
observances and in outward decorum of conduct. 
But in the latter part of it, from the reign of Stephen, 
and more especially from that of Richard 1., the un¬ 
settled state of the times led to laxity of discipline, and 
this, in its turn, to religious lukewarmness, and even 
laxity of morals. Of the luxury of the period we have 
a good illustration in Giraldus Cambrensis. Dining 
one day with the prior and convent of Canterbury, he 
describes the -numerous and delicate dishes, the variety 
and richness of the wines,—for ale and beer were not 
allowed to be introduced. That other monasteries were 
equally voluptuous, we incidentally learn from other 
sources. Luxury naturally led to licentiousness ; and 
benefices were now prized, not on account of the 
duties they involvetl, but of the enjoyments they 
procured. Yet even at the worst period there were 
many who either fled from the world, ambitious of 
that ascetic holiness peculiar to the hermitage or the 
cloister, or, while they remained in the world, were 
careful to discharge their duties, at the risk of losing 
the royal or even the papal approbation. But, before 
we advert to particular names, we must glance at the 
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state of monachism in England, from the Conquest to 
the death of the first Edward.* 

That the multiplication of monasteries during this loee 
period, especially during its earlier part, was great, is to 
evident from the labours of our ecclesiastical anti- 
quaries. In this path Lanfranc, as we have before ob¬ 
served, led the way. Many of the great Saxon houses 
were still in existence ; those which had fallen into 
decay, he repaired; he caused many others to be 
founded; and, in the latter respect, his example was 
imitated by his successors. 1. t^en he succeeded to 
tbe primacy of England, no other rule than that of St. 
Benedict, which Dunstan had been at such pains to in¬ 
troduce and extend, appears to have prevailed in'England. 

The establishments of this order were numerous. Glas¬ 
tonbury, which, as we have related in the life of that saint, 
he made the head of all the rest,—the place whence the 
institution was diffused throughout the kingdom. Whe¬ 
ther the cathedral of Canterbury was originally served 
by Benedictine monks, may, perhaps, be doubted; but 
at a subsequent period they were certainly there. The 
same probably may be said of the monastery of St. Au¬ 
gustine, in that city. We may here observe, that many 
of the English cathedrals were served, not by canons 
regular, but by regulars. Thus, of seventeA sees, exist¬ 
ing in the twelfth century, seven were even then — for¬ 
merly the proportion was greater— filled with monks. 
These were Canterbury, llochester, Winchester, Nor¬ 
wich, Ely, York, and Durham. This custom, says 
Robertus de Monte, is seldom or never to be found in 
any other country.! 

In other parts of the island monasteries of the same 
order arose with incredible rapidity. Omitting those 
which were subsisting under the Saxon kings, most of 
which, however, were enlarged, repaired, and enriched 

* Giraldus CambrensU, De Rebus k ^se Gestis (apud Whartou, Anglia 
Sacra, torn. ii.). 

t Hoc inalils provlaclii aut nusquam aut rare inrenitur. 
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by the Norman and Plantagenet princes, there were 
some hundreds subject to the rule before the end of the 
thirteenth century. Diverging from this great order, 
and nearly identical with it, is that of Clugny*, which 
had establishments in this island in the eleventh century. 
That of the Cistercians was introduced in 1128 t; its 
first foundation being the abbey of Waverley, by Wil¬ 
liam Gifford, bishop of Winchester. The same century 
witnessed the rise of very numerous establishments of 
this order, which was evidently a favourite one with our 
ancestors. That of the Carthusians;}: was introduced in 
the reign of king Henry II. Besides these there were 
numerous houseslielonging to the knights of St. John, to 
those of the Temple, or the order of Premontre § ; and 
a few belonpdng to that of the Trinity for the lledemp- 
tion of captives. England had also to boast of an order 
founded by one of her own sons,—that of St. Gillwrt of 
Sempringham, to whom we shall soon ilirect the reader’s 
attention. Her monastic and military orders had long 
to maintain a warfare with the friars — the Do.ninicans 
and' the Franciscans — who, in the thirteenth cen'ury, 
were introduced into this island: in process of time the 
former liad forty-three, the latter had about eighty estab¬ 
lishments among us. In short, the number of religious 
houses becan’ie too great for the interest of the common¬ 
wealth : above 1 30 were suppressed by the earl of Lei¬ 
cester during his short period of usuqtation, — not, 
assuredly, for this reason, but because he wished to ap¬ 
propriate the revenues to himself. As these, however, 
were all dependent on some celebrated monasteries 
abroad, and the revenues, beyond what w'as absolutely 
necessary for the monks, were sent out of the country, 
he met with little opposition to his project. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding the number suppressed on this occasion, 
and twenty-eight more, with the papal permission, 
by Henry VIIT., some years before their general 


* Sec Vol. n. p. 168. 
t Ibid. p. 279. 


t Ibid. p. 284, 
^ Ibid. p. 293. 
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dissolution, a surprising number stiU remained to gratify 
the parasites of the court, when that tyrant resorted to 
his universal system of spoliation. If we were to judge 
of the state of religious feeling from the great disparity 
between them, we should have little reasoif to reverence 
Westmoreland, which had hut one monastic establish¬ 
ment, and that was of the Premonstratentian order. 
Lancaster had but four, — two Benedictines, one canons 
regular, and one Cistercian: Cumberland had the same 
number, of which one was Benedictine, the rest canons 
regular and Cistercians. If the north-western parts of 
die kingdom showed so few signs of a devotional tem¬ 
perament, the case was different in regard to the north¬ 
eastern ; Northumberland and Durham had a consider¬ 
able number, and Yorkshire was absolutely covered with 
them. The midland and northern counties, however, 
were far more distinguished for their religious founda¬ 
tions, and they were far more richly endowed.* 

Of the churchmen who lived at this period, St. Robert, 1100, 
a Cistercian abbot, may lead the van. Having pro- &«• 
fessed in the Benedictine monastery of AYhitby, and 
not finding the observance sufficiently rigorous for his 
views, he repaired to that of Fountains, where he as¬ 
sumed the ('istercian habit. In 1137, he became abbot 
of a C-'istercian monastery, near the Tyif«. His life 
seems to have passed smoothly along; but if any faith 
is to be had in his anonymous biographer, he must have 
lx;en a peculiar favourite of heaven.* Wls he was one 
day praying that his name and that of his brethren 
might be written in the book of life, a voice cried from 
above, “ Be comforted, son ; thy prayer has been heard! 

Thy name and theirs are written in heaven ; two only 
are excepted, whose names are written on earth; for 
their hearts have never been weaned from earthly 
things.” The two, we' are informed, soon returned 
to the world, and died miserably. Another day, as he 
had just crossed the ford at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, he 


* Uugdalc, Monasticon Anglicanum, vot i. passim. 
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perceived amidst a company of young persons one who 
seemed to be occupied with something very important. 
Suspecting that all was not right, he ordered the offi¬ 
cious meddler to follow him. With downcast looks the 
latter obeyed, following as closely, says the biographer, 
as if he hatl been tied to a horse’s taU. AVhen the 
saint had traversed some streets, and reached the out. 
skirts of the town, he turned round to the other and 
said, “ What art thou ? ” The devil — for such it was 
— replied, that both himself and his deeds were well 
known to the abbot; that he had been present at a 
wedding in the hope of raising a dispute betw'een the 
bridegroom and the guests, fatal to the former ; that 
they should afterwards, over tlieir cups, quarrel with 
one another, and fight, and the region below gain a few 
more inmates. But his mischief was spoiled for that 
day, and, at the saint’s bidding, away he vanished. * 

St, Bartholomevo was no less noted in the legends of 
northern England. He was born in the neighbourhood 
of Whitby, in Yorkshire: in his early yo’.ith he had 
little taste for spiritual employments; in fact, his bio¬ 
grapher, who was evidently contemporary with him, 
allows that his life was “ not spiritual,” but “ carnal.” 
He was favoured with a vision. He thought that 
he was in i. lovely place, blooming with every beauty, 
and filled with dazzling splendour ; and in that light 
was Christ, the Virgin, the apostle Peter, and John the 
Evangelist. She cast her eyes on him, and pointing 
him out to the two apostles, desired that they would 
bring him forward towards her Son. Instantly one took 
him by the right hand, another by the left, and re¬ 
verently led him towards the place where our Lord was 
standing ; but he was so overpowered by the splendour, 
that he was stupified. She said, “ Approach ; kneel 
before my Son, and humbly beseech him to have mercy 
upon thee ! ” Prostrate on the ground, he prayed for 
that mercy ; and he was benignantly assured that he 
had found it. This vision, says his biographer, was 
BoUandisti^i Acta Sanctorum, die Junii vit. 
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twice repeated ; but, adds the knave, lest any one should 
suppose it a fantastic illusion, he saw the whole a third 
time, waking, and with his bodily eyes. The miracle, 
however, had no good effect; for Bartholomew’s heart 
was so stony, that it resisted every impression. Miracles 
wrought without any visible object, and wrought too in 
vain, constitute no inconsiderable portion of hagiology ; 
—a circumstance about as creditable to the understand¬ 
ing, as to the honesty of the writers. But, stupid and 
lying as many of these biographers are, they sometimes 
throw great light on the manners of the times; and 
they are faithful records of opinion. St. Bartholo¬ 
mew was fond of travelling ; and we next find him in 
Norway, though we are not informed what led him to 
so remote a region. Still less are we able to understand 
how he should there take holy orders; for the coun¬ 
try had not long received Christianity, and was still 
half immersed in paganism. That religion could not 
be very firmly established there, appears from the eager¬ 
ness with which a grim old Norwegian wished him, a 
priest, to marry his daughter, and from the magical su- 
I)erstitions still flourishing among the people. As he 
was one day walking along, he was joined by a youth¬ 
ful companion, who at length told him that an evil 
spirit was near. “ Friend,” said Barth’elomew, “ 1 
should like to see this demon !” The Norwegian told 
him to stand on his (the Norwegian’s) feet, so as not 
to touch the ground; and that he w'omld not only see 
the spirit, but would ever afterwards have the power to 
see it. Whether he was afraid of making the experi¬ 
ment, or, as his biographer intimates, was unwilling to 
commit sin by this magical rite, he left at once the 
sorcerer’s company, the demon, the fair maid, and Nor¬ 
way itself. Arriving in Northumberland, he attached 
himself as presbyter to one of the churches. His former 
vision now rushed on his memory, and he resolved to 
forsake the world. Having assumed the habit in the 
monastery of Durham, the first time he entered the 
church he proceeded, like the rest, to adore the huge 
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crucifix ; as he bent before itj the crucifix, with equal 
courtesy, returned the salutation, — a fact, says the 
biographer, vouched by the prior Germanus, and many 
others. The motion of the crucifix is likely enough to 
be true; for' there was scarcely any knavery of which 
the monks of Durham were incapable. In anotlier 
vision, St. Cuthbert appeared to him, led him to the 
island of Fame, showed him the oratory and hermitage *, 
and told him that was the place reserved for him. The 
next morning, full of this heavenly manifestation, he 
communicated it to Lawrence the prior+, who praised, 
indeed, his zeal, but advised him to remain where he 
was. He j)ersisted, and at length obtaineil ])ennission 
to commence the eremitical life, if On arriving at Fame, 
however, he found it occujtied by another hermit, who 
received him somewhat gruffly; and endeavoured, by 
the most contumelious treatment, to e.\j)el him from that 
desert rock. But it was his good fortune to expel his 
predecessor. Here he commenced a rigorous course of 
life, which grew more rigorous the longer it continued. 
For some years he indulged himself with fish, whicli he 
caught on the coast; but that he subsequently abandoned 
as a luxury, and confined himself to bread, roots, and 
water: at length he relinquished even w'ater. In re- 
conUng this fact, his biographer cannot withhold his 
admiration:—“ Oh ! man truly admirable ! If we could 
find thine equal in other tilings, certainly in this we 
could not.” He now literally fulfilled the idea which 
ought to be entertained of hermits,— 

“ Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise.” 

In such reverence was he held, that the mariners would 
at any time embark, if he assured them the passage 
would be prosperous. Such sanctity and such fame, tlie 
devil might well envy. Many were the freaks of tlie 

♦ See Vol III. Lift* of St Cuthbert. 
f Lawrence was prior of Durham from 1J49 to ll.W. 
j From the time of St Cuthlxirt down to the thirteenth centurr, thi« 
Island was never without hermits, — chieAy from the convent of Durham, 
lu that century it became a Ucncdictine cell 
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tempter, who appeared before him in every shape, — 
monkey or lion, bull or mouse; sometimes leaping on 
him, sometimes seizing him by the throat, at other 
times, while before the altar, pulling him backwards on 
the floor. The saint procured a rod, and" often struck 
at the demon, but the stroke fell on the yielding air. 

There can be little doubt, that whatever sanctity might 
remain, sanity was fled. He had expelled one hermit; 
another hermit came to expel him: this was the ex¬ 
prior Thomas, who soon quarrelled with him, and ren¬ 
dered his situation so uneasy, that he returned to the 
convent of Durham. In one year, however, 'I'homas 
expressed contrition for the offence, and Bartholomew 
revisited his hermitage. At length Thomas died, in all 
the odour of sanctity. “Who could doubt of this, when 
Bartholomew saw the devil sitting in a corner, and la¬ 
menting that the dying man had no sin, for which ho 
could trouble his last moments. To send the monster 
away, Bartholomew brought holy water ; but the sprin¬ 
kling only made the fiend retire from one corner to 
another, until the saint, in a rage, threw the vase, with 
all the water it contained, into his face. Many were 
die other miracles which he wrought, but which we have 
neither the space nor the iucUnation to relate. One 
incident, how'ever, we shall notice, because’it has a fine 
touch of simplicity. The island of Fame is well known 
to 1 h' much frequented by the eider, or, as tile neigh¬ 
bouring inhabitants caU it, St. Cuthbert’s duck; the 
habits of this animal are very graphically and truly 
drawn by the biographer: — 

“ From the most 'ancient times this island has been fre¬ 
quented by a certain species of bird, the name and brood of 
whieli liave lieen miraculously preserved. At the time of nest¬ 
building there they congregate. Such is the tameness they 
derive from the sanctity of the place, or ratlier from those 
who l>y their residence in it have sanctified it, that they will 
allow tliemselves to be seen and touched by man. They love 
quiet, yet are not disturbed by a noise: they prepare their 
nests remote from the islanders. Some hatch their eggs dose 
by tile altar; and nobody presumes to hurt them, or even 
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to touch their eggs without permission. Witl; their mates they 
seek their sustenance in the deep. Their young, as soon as 
hatched, follow their mothers; and when once they have swum 
over their hereditary waves they never return to^ the nest: 
the motheis, too, forget all their recent tameness, and recover 
their wildness Vith their genial element. Such is the peculiar 
dignity of this renowned island, that if even ancient records 
were lost, it would be famed throughout the world. In a cer¬ 
tain season, as a drake was leading her new-hatched offspring 
towards the sea, a young~one fell into the fissure of a rock: 
the bird stood still, in such sorrow that no one could then 
doubt of her having human reason and feeling. Instantly 
leaving the other young, she returned to Bartholomew, and 
began to pull tlie bottom of his tunic with her beak, as if she 
would say. Arise, follow me, and restore me my young. And he 
quickly rose, thinking that slie was seeking her nest under the 
place where he was sitting. But the bird still continuing to 
pull at his garment, he was at length convinced that she had 
some meaning which she wanted organs to express; that 
though she was unlearned in tongues she was experienced in 
action. So she went before and he followed until they came 
to the rock ; when she pointed to the place with her beak, and 
looking at him, told him as plainly as she could to look below. 
And moving to the brink he saw the young duck adhering 
with its wings to the side of the rock, and descending, he re¬ 
stored it to its mother. Whereupon, Iwing much delighted, 
she looked e.xactly as if she were thanking him. Then, with 
her young she entered ihe watet^nd* Bartholomew, in gfeat 
wonder, returned to his oratory.” 

This description is so graphic, that we willingly for¬ 
give the writer much of his absurdity. We can even 
bear the legend,—not 'an unpoctical one,—that one 
Christinas-day morning, after a W'alk, as he entered his 
oratory he found, to his surprise, the tapers lighted, and 
a venerable looking bishop, in full pontificals, standing 
before the altar ; that seeing no other assistant, he ad¬ 
vanced, filled with admiration and clelight; that both, 
after repeating the accustomed confession, sang the 
oflice beginning Lux fiilgehit, in; a tone of great re¬ 
joicing ; that, in the joy of., his heart, he sang beyond 
his strength; and that, when the holy mysteries were 
celebrated, the tapers were extinguished without human 
hand, and the bidiop, whom he knew, to be St. Cuthbert, 
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yaoished from his presence. The biographer confesses 
to have received this relation from brother William, to 
whom Bartholomew himself revealed it. Which of the 
three was the knave ? Or did the hermit merely men. 
tion it as a dream, which the monk and tJle biographer 
not only represented as a reality, but embellished ? * 

St. Gilbert of Semyringhum was much more renowned 1083 
than the preceding. Bom in 1083, of a noble family, at to 
Sempriiigham in Lincolnshire, he soon turned his eyes'*39. 
towards the church. With the view of qualifying him- 
self for some important post, he attended d>e cele¬ 
brated schools of Paris, where, we are told, he distin- 
guishetl himself. On his return, he wSs presented to 
two livings in the gift of his family — Sempriiigham and 
Torrington,— yet he was not in orders. According 
to the flagitious custom of the times, he received the 
revenues, while the duty devolved on a chaplain: those of 
one, however, he abandoned, and those of the other he 
chiefly gave to the poor. At Sempringham, where he 
abode, an accident was near proving fatal to his future 
sanctity. As there was no parsonage to the church, he and 
his chaplain lodged in the house of a parishioner, whose 
daughter, a girl of great beauty, made some impression 
on the hearts of both. Of Gilbert’s waking thoughts, 
we may form some idea from a dream which he had: 
it seemed as if he had pushed his hand into the bosom 
of the girl, and that he could not withdraw it. On 
awaking, he began to reflect on the dangers of his situ,- 


* Anon. Vita S. Roborti AblwitU Cisterciensis, cap. 1-^; necnon Vita 
S. Rartholonnci Kroinita} Kunensts^ cap. 1*^. (apud BoUandistas, Acta 
iSancturuni, die Junii vii.; necnon die Juuii xxiv.). JoliainiesCap^avius, 
Nova LcKcndii Sanctorum, fol. (fclxvi. ct fol. xxxii. Alfordus, Annalcs 
Ecclesia.' AngUcaiuc, tom. iv. (sub annis). Ilainc, St Cuthbett,p. 22. 

“ It is extremely true,” says the last«namcd writer, ** that during the 
breedieg season the tameness of the peaceful and harmless birds is quite 
remarkable; pay, it would appear that they have some recollection of 
Cuthbert andhiisprotecting hand, for in the summer of the year 1H18, I ac. 
tually saw one of them hatching her eggs in a stone coSln, overhung with 
nettli's, among the ruins of his mansion (hermitage). It grieves me to 
slate, tliat since that time their numbers have been considerably diminished, 
their eggs have been broken, (he soft lining of their nests prematurely 
taken away, their young destroyed, and they themselves wantonly shot, bf 
the crowds of idlers who every summer visit Fame and its sister islaaiL** 
VOL. IV. B 
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ation ; and, with a resolution worthy of all praise, he 
and his chaplain instantly left the house, and built for 
themselves a humble shed within “the precincts of his 
church. Here both commenced a most rigorous life: 
constant in lasting, and in prayer; profusely charitable 
towards the poor, consoling the siclj, reproving the im¬ 
penitent, and encouraging the well-disposetl, he at least 
soon acquired celebrity, —an object which he had pro¬ 
bably in view, for policy is often found to be strongly 
allied with enthusiasm. For a time this life was suspended 
by his residence at the palace of his diocesan, the bishop 
of Lincoln. Here, at that diocesan’s instigation, he 
embraced holy orders ; probably because his conscience 
troubled him, that he should receive the revenues, with¬ 
out discharging the duties, of pastor; — an abuse which 
had been severely condemned by the council of Rheims. 
He appears to have been little edified by his residence 
at Lincoln: he refused the dignities which were offered 
him, and returned to Sempringham, in the resolution, 
as we may infer, of withdrawing all he could from a 
world that he regarded as fatal to devotion. Here he 
commenced a life of great austerity, and of much la¬ 
bour, and he invited others to join him. In all ages, 
the female mind is more disposed to religion than that 
of man ; alid Gilbert, finding that his embryo institute 
made little progress among the men, resolved to try 
whether he could not be more successful with tlie wo¬ 
men. He soon "found seven maidens, among whom 
was the fair daughter of his host, wilflng to renounce 
the world ; and these he enclosed with more rigour than 
had ever yet been observed. On no occasion were they 
permitted to leave the edifice he had constructed for 
them in the vicinity of the church of St. Andrew; what¬ 
ever they required, was brought to a little open window; 
and their servants were poor girls of the neighbourhood, 
who attended daily to receive their commands, but who 
never entered the enclosure. Gilbert, however, soon 
found that there was danger in trusting these girls to 
so free an intercourse with the world: to keep them 
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within boundsj he caused them all to assume the regular 
habit, and take the vows. Hence there were two descrip¬ 
tions of religious; the nuns, whose seclusion was per. 
petual, and the lay sisters, on whom jjevolved the 
drudgery of life. The regularity of this little establish, 
ment, which he appears to have superintended with much 
anxiety, was soon known to the world. Men were now 
eager to join him. His first converts were merely agri¬ 
cultural labourers, to whom he gave the habit, and from 
whom he exacted the necessary vows; these he subjected 
to spiritual duties scarcely less severe than the bodily. 
Knowing, as he did by experience, the danger of in¬ 
tercourse between the sexes, he never allowed these 
male converts* to approach the edifice where the nuns 
were secluded. To each, or, rather, to this double esta¬ 
blishment, he appears for some time to have been the 
only clergyman ; probably he never contemplated the 
extension of his system, which he might consider too 
rigorous for general imitation. We may, however, as¬ 
sume, that its utility was made evident ; for he was soon 
importuned to found and superintend similar establish¬ 
ments—double monasteries—in other parts of the king, 
dom: and, for this purpose, lands and money were 
liberally placed at his disposal by Henry IJ. and some 
nobles. Being now at the head of several "houses, he 
thought it high time to adopt some rule: that of the 
Cistercians — an order, like all orders, more glorious 
in its infancy than in its maturity — attracted his no¬ 
tice ; and, in the hope of procuring his admission 
into it, he waited on pope Eugenius, on St. Bernard, 
and other abbots. They told him, however, that his 
institute was too different from theirs to allow of an 
union; that in no case could they extend it to females; 
and they encouraged him to form a distinct order, sub¬ 
ject to such regulations as might be approved. On his 
return to England he perceived, that, unless his infant 
establishments were served with priests on whom he 
could rely, they could not long flourish ; he, therefore, 
invited secular ecclesiastics to join him. These he 

B 2 
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transfomed into canons regular, subjecting them to the 
rule of St. Augustine; while to the nuns he granted 
that of St. Benedict, with such alterations in both, 
as were required by the peculiar circumstances of his 
institute. Without such alterations, he could not govern 
his fourfold flock; for the canons were accompanied by 
the lay brothers, the nuns by the lay sisters. Over each 
double house he placed a prior and prioress, till subject 
to the master, or general, or abbot of the order. Un¬ 
der each, and scattered throughout the rural districts, 
were granges, where so many of the lay brothers or 
friars were located as were sufficient to the cultivation 
of the glebe ; over each was a superior, graiigcarixn, 
whose duty it was both to superintend the agricultural 
labours, and to enforce the observance of the canonical 
hours. But these rural places were generally near 
to some priory ; they were continually subject to the 
inquisitions of official visitors, or scrutators ; the pro¬ 
curator, or even the prior himself, might, at any mo¬ 
ment, call upon them to investigate the state of the 
house, to hear complaints, and remove abuses. 'J’o 
prevent excess in drinking, no beer was allowed to 
be brewed in any of these sub-convents; it was 
brought from the neighbouring priory, or, if the priory 
were too remote, — for some were necessarily placed in 
distant sequestered situations, — it might be ])rocured 
from the nearest village or town. These granges, with 
their friars, or*lay brothers, and their petty superiors, 
W'ere attached to the conventual establishments of the 
nuns no less than to that of the canons. None of the 
friars, however near they might be located to the con¬ 
vents of nuns, were allowed to enter the j)recincts: the 
canons were equally excluded, except to administer the 
rites of religion ; and then two aged priests were always 
chosen. Sometimes, when it was advisable for the 
prioress to confer with her own procurator, or the prior 
of the brethren, concerning the temporal wants or af¬ 
fairs of her convent,— and the administration of such 
afl'airs was always vested in the superiors of the con- 
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tiguous monastery, — the conference was allowed ; yet 
on such occasions, both were accompanied by aged 
and discreet attendants. The church indeed, was com¬ 
mon to both males and females ; hut even there they 
were inaccessible, and, indeed, imperceptible to each 
other. And, lest failings of nature might, after all 
precautions, lead into sin *, severe punishment was in¬ 
flicted on the female culprit,—that of utter seclusion in 
a solitary cell, far removed from intercourse with the 
community, end doomed, during the rest of her life, to 
fast on bread and water: never again could she see 
human face, nor hear human voices, except at confes¬ 
sion, or in dangerous sickness ; her loaf and pitcher were 
daily placed at a grate. The male accomplice of her 
guilt might either he punished in a similar way, or ex¬ 
pelled, at the pleasure of the chapter convoked for the 
occasion. Between the lay sisters and the nuns, the 
lay brothers and the canons, great distinction was 
made; not only did the 'drudgery of life fall exclusively 
on the former, but they were not allowed any inter¬ 
course with the latter, except in the offices of religion, 
or other special occasions-St. Gilbert had the satis¬ 

faction of founding thirteen of these great establish¬ 
ments, and of numltering 2200 souls among the four 
classes we have enumerated. 'I’o the last 'Jie observed 
unusual austerity; yet he reached the extraonlinary age 
of 10(i years. His behaviour, in regard to Thomas a 
Becket, does him great honour. Ha Jiad entertained 
that churchman during the flight from Northampton ; 
and he was accused to the royal judges of sending con¬ 
siderable sums of money to the exile. As the violent 
monarch had made this a capital offence; as he prose¬ 
cuted, with the most vindictive rigour, all who showed 
even commiseration for the primate, Gilbert, and all 
the superiors of his house, were summoned to answer 
the charge before the royal tribunals. It was not the 
wish of the judges to enforce the recent ordinance against 

• The Dkeic!) of St. Ailrcd will show that bolts and bars are not always 
eiTectuaL 

It 3 
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a man of his sanctity; and, without calling witnesses as 
to the fact, they offered to receive his oath of com- 
pui^ation, and dismiss him. But though he might have 
conscientiously taken the oath, he would not; it would 
look, he observed, as if there were some degree of guilt 
in assisting a prelate who was suffering for religion. 
The judges, not venturing to condemn him, laid the 
affair, by writing, before the king, who was tlien in 
Normandy; but Henry sent orders that the process 
should be suspended until he himself could take cog* 
nisance of it. They dismissed him witli honour, and 
he heard no more of the accusation.* 

The preceding saints, not even excepting Thomas a 
Becket, do not appear to have been much distinguished 
for their literary acquirements. At this period, indeed, 
though ecclesiastical literature was immeasurably more 
widely diffused than in the Saxon times, English church¬ 
men could not, in s'cholastic subtlety, bear comparison 
with those of France or Italy." No country, perhaps, 
can boast of more chroniclers ; and the MSS. on dog¬ 
matic theology and ascetic virtues, now mouldering in 
the dust of our public and collegiate libraries, prove that 
our theologians, such as they were, were much more 
numerous. The literary character of the age is drawn 
in a few words by Giraldus Cambrensis. “ Among so 
many classes of men, where are die divine poets ? 
where the noble vindicators of morals ? where the cri¬ 
tical masters of -the Latin tongue ? Who, in the pre¬ 
sent times, displays literary eloquence, whether in poetry 
or in history who, I repeat, in this age, either builds 
a system of ethics, or consigns illustrious deeds to im¬ 
mortality ? Literary fame, once at the pinnacle of ho¬ 
nour, seems now, owing to the depravity of the times, 
fast hastening to ruin, and rapidly descending to the 

* Anon. Vita S. Gilbcrti, p. 570. Alia Vita cjusdcm, p. 572. (apud Bol. 
landistas* Acta Sanctorum, die Feb. iv.). Vita liberiuis ejusdem^ p. 009.; 
necnon Inatitutiones Bcati Gilberti, p. 090—789. (apud Dodsworth et 
Dugdale, Moiiasticon Anglicanum, torn. ii.). Capgravius, Nova Legcnda 
Sanctorum, fol. clvi. Baronius, Annalca Ecctesiastici, tom. xi. (iub 
aunis). .iltordus, AnnaloK Fcclcaiai Anglicana> tom. iv. (sub aniiia). 
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very depths of degradation; so that students are not 
only neither entertained nor venerated, but are abso¬ 
lutely despised.” Much of this, no doubt, is the ebul¬ 
lition of a disappointed, and therefore angry mind; but 
it is not the less true that, since the death of Anselm, 
letters were declining. Restricting our labours, how¬ 
ever, to the proper subject before us, — ecclesiastical 
persons and literature,—we revert to a few of the more 
celebrated in both. 

St. At'lred, or, as he is often called, Ethelredus &ni MOO 
Aluredua, the celebrated abbot of Rivaulx, was probably *» 
born before the opening of the twelfth century, but ^ 
where,—whether in England or Scotland, —is uncertain. 

He was certainly at the court of David king of Scotland, 
a high degree of whose favour he is said to have ob¬ 
tained ; but, without being acquainted with the inter¬ 
mediate events, we next find him a monk professed in 
the Cistercian abbey of Rivaulx. His austerities—un¬ 
happily the virtue highest in estimation—were such that 
he was soon made prior of a community dependent on 
that of Rivaulx : he succeeded to that of the parent mo¬ 
nastery, and, under his care, the community was at length 
increased to 180 monks, and fifty lay brethren. There 
is little, however, in his life worth noticing, if we ex¬ 
cept the passage relating to the character of the jjeople 
of Galloway, whose chieftain he endeavoured to human¬ 
ise. Whether he was there before or after his profes¬ 
sion at Rivaulx, we are not informed^ ^ut the passage 
is remarkable enough to be translated:— 

“ Proceeding into Galloway, Ailred found tlie ruler of that 
country at deadly liatred with his sons, the sons with the father; 
and the brothers with each other. For that region is fierce, 
wild, and savage; beastly are its inhabitants, and barbarous 
in every thing which it produces. Truth is not to be found 
there; wisdom has no resting-place; neither faith nor charity 
abide there. Chastity is violated as often as lust impels; 
nor is there any distinction between the modest woman and 
the whore; the women change their husbands every moon. 
Amongst the religious, indeed, some lead tolerable lives, but 
R 4 
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this is by the advice and example of others, seldom by their 
own efforts. They are naturally stupid; and as their appe¬ 
tites are brutish, they always indulge in the enjoyments of the 
flesh. Wherefore Ailred found the chiefs of tlie province at 
deadly feud, which the king and the bishop had vainly en¬ 
deavoured to ^uell, and the soil was stained with blood. 
Ailred, however, not only pacified them, but prevailed on 
the father to a-ssuine the habit; and him who had deprived so 
many of life, he thus taught to become a .]>artaker of life 
eternal.” * 

The works of St. Ailred are in numlter considerable. 
The lives of St. Etlward the Confe.ssor, of St. David, 
king, and of St. Margaret the queen of Scotland ; thirty- 
three homilies on the Hurden of llabylon, in Isaiah; 
three books on spiritual friendship ; ten books on the 
nature, the quality, and the subtlety of the soul, and 
many epistles, are enumerated by his biographer : most 
of them have been published in the Ilibliotheca Patrum ; 
but many more might be enumerated, some of which 
have also been published, others remain in MS., not 
likely to be disturbed by any “ Record Commission.” 
His Ilistoria de Bello Standardi, his tlenealogia Kegum 
Anglorum, and his Miraculum de Sanctimoniali de 
\ratton, which have been pi'blished by Twysdcn, are 
the best known of his writings. The following extract 
is from his afccountof the Nun of W'atton, — an account 
characteristic, not only of his manner, but of the jieriod. 
The transaction is evidently a real one : — 

“ During the rule of bishop Henry — a prcKite of holy me¬ 
mory in God’s church — a female child about four years of 
age was received, at his |iraycr, into the monastery. And .as 
she grew up from infancy, she assumed the frowarclness 
with the years of a maiden; no love for religion, no care for 
the order, no fear of God.+ Covered with the sacred veil, 
■she yet exhibited in her conduct nothing worthy of her habit. 
Though she is reprovtsl by words, she is not corrected; 
though punished with stripes, she is not mended.” “ The dis- 

* For the satisfaction of the Scotch, we particularise the passage.— 
Bollan.tistie, Acta Sanctorum, Januarii, tom. i. p. 7.'i0. 

f We omit some of tlic,iaint's less delicate expressions. 
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ciplinc of the order was at stake, and she was forced, however 
unwilling, to regard at least the decency of the outward man. 
She did all things from fear; from love, nothing. Arriv¬ 
ing at a marriageable age, she preferred outward things to 
things inward, the idle to the quiet, the foolish to the serious. 
And it chanced that the brethren of the mondfetery, to whom 
was confided the care of its external affairs *, had occasion to 
enter tlie nunnery. And she, being aware of the fact, ad¬ 
vanced nearer, to examine both their countenances and what 
they were doing. Among them was a youth fairer and more 
blooming than the rest; tlie miserable one looked on him, 
and he looked on her. And they began to ogle each other, 
the serpent soon entering the breast of both, and bearing its 
deadly poison into their vitals. They first began with nods; 
nods are followed by sighs ; and sighs by an actual discourse 
on tliJit sweet subject, love. He meditated sin; she, as she 
afterwards asserted, thought only of love. Their affection thus 
harmonising, they agreed on a place where they might meet to 
converse and dally; — the lime, not the open day, but dark 
night. The place was to be remote and secret; and a signal 
being given by the wicked corruptor, — knocking w’ith a stone 
against the wall or roof,—the one about to be corrupted i* 
]»romi.sed certainly to join him.— Where is now, father, thy 
usual vigilance? Where now (hinc ingenious expedients to 
exclude all occasions of the vices? Where now that prudent, 
that cautious, that provident care, that faithful custody of 
each door, window, and corner, which seemed enough to deny 
access even to the evil spirits? Alas, father, one girl has 
eluded all tliy vigilance. For unless the Lord^ keep the aty^ 
i>am will be the labour of the watchers thereof, * Thou didst, 
blessed one! assuredly thou didst all that man could do; but 
as no one whom God abandons can be converted, so no one 
can save whom He does not watch over. thou, wretched 

female ! uhat art thou doing? what art thou meditating ? why 
so negligently listen to the rule? where is the fear, where 
the love, where the reverence of the holy congregation ? where 
the sweet remembrance of the holy pontiff who introduced thee 
to this monastery ?f None of these considerations recall thee 

* Watton, in the county of York, was a^oublc monastery of the order of 
St. Gilbert, and founded by the saint himself. 

f “ Dat sif^num preeda impiissimus prado. '* 

i 1ntatuutc<l Allred! The poor girl owed little gratitude to the memory 
of the man who hail forced her into the cloister (she was evidently offirred, 
viz. rmmlatrdt on the altar of superstition, in consequence, perhaps, of 
some rash vow), and still less did she owe to those who kept her there. 
This abominable abuse, however, was sanctioned by St. Ben^ict himself. 
See his famous Rule, Vol. I. p. 187. of this compendium. 
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from SO wicked a project: all being destroyed within thee, 
nothing remains in thine heart beyond vile aiTections. Thou 
risest, wretched one, to meet thine enemy! *’ Alas, she issues 
from her cell ! Shut your ears! shut your eyes, ye virgins 
of Christ! The spouse of Christ goes out, soon to return an 
adulteress ! !%e goes out, like the defenceless dove, and is 

received into the taions of the hawk ! Frostcmitur, os tie cla- 
metur obstruitur, ct prius mente corrupts, came currumpitur. 
And, as this was often done, the sisters began to wonder what 
the signal meant, and to suspect something wrong; and their 
suspicion naturally fell on her, whose manners were most 
likely to raise it. The flight of the young monk increased 
the distrust; for no sooner did she tell him that she had 
conceived, than, apprehensive of the conse<juenccs, he left the 
monastery and returned to the world. Then the wiser ma¬ 
trons gathered round the girl, who is compelled to confess her 
crime. Great was the stupor of ail on hearing this confession. 
Greater soon was their zealous wrath ; they rush on her with 
clenched fists; they drag the veil from her head; some cry, 
‘ Let her he buried alive! ’ some, ‘ Let her be flayed alive ! ’ 
others, ‘ Let her be burnt at the stake ! ’ But the older matrons 
assuaged this fury. However, she is immediately stript, ex¬ 
tended on the floor, and whipt without mercy. A dungeon is 
prepared, and she is thrust into it; each of her feet is fettered, 
and in the same rings two other heavy chains aie inserted; one 
fastened by a key to an immense block of wood ; the other to the 
wall of the dungeon. She is fed with bread and water, and is 
daily assailed by the most cutting reproaches. In the mean 
timej her shame appears. How great now the lamentation 
of all! how^great the bewailing of the holy virgins, who 
fear lest the crime of one he imputed to all, who imagine 
themselves about to become a laughing-stock to all men, who 
felt as if they wepe already torn by the teeth of all ! All wept 
together, each wept alone ; and in their fury again and again 
they rush on the captive. Unless the more aged nuns had 
spared her, on account of the fruit of her womb, there is no 
punishment at which they would have hesitated. All these evils 
she patiently suffers, declaring that she deserved even greater 
torments, yet professing her belief that the rest would not suf¬ 
fer by her infidelity. They now deliberate what to do. If 
they expel her, her infamy w’iil redound on all; if she and 
her oflTspring should die of want, great would be the peril of 
the souls of all; if she should be spared, and allowed to re¬ 
main among them, the birth could not possibly be concealed. 

‘ Better,’ said one of the matrons, ‘ will it be to send the 
girl after her paramour ; let her be confided to the care 
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of him to whose wickedness she lias consented.’' Hearing 
tliis, the unhappy one said: ‘ If this remedy please you, 
though I know it will be my death, behold, this very night, 
this very hour, the youth has promised to meet in the place 
conscious of our iniquity : and if it be your pleasure, you can 
deliver me to him. God’s will be done! ’ Eagerly do they 
watch the words from her mouth; breathing revenge on the 
youth, they ask her to tell them truly if these things be so; 
and she confesses that they are. — Soon the master of the 
congregation opens the affair to a few of the brethren. And 
it is agreed for one of the monks to sit that very night, covered 
with a veil, in the place indicated; that some brethren shall 
be near at hand, to seize, to bind, and whip him. So said, 
so done. The youth, ignorant of what had befallen her, ap¬ 
proaches in a secular habit, and a mind still more secular. 
£t ardens libidine, mox ut velamen aspexit, sicut eqiius et 
mulus quibus nun est intellectus, irruit in virum, quern fe- 
minam esse putabat. At hi qui aderant,, amarum ei cum 
baculis conficientes anddotum, conceptam febrem extinguunt. 
Res defertur ad virgines. Mox quaedam zelum Dei habentes, 
etsi non secundum scientiam, ulcisci cupientes virginitatis 
injuriam, petunt a fratribus juvenem sibi modicum tempus 
dimitti, quasi secretum aliquid ab eo coguiturtc. Suscep- 
tus ab cis, prosternitur et tenetur. Adducitur quasi ad spec- 
taculum, ilia malorum omnium causa datur ei in manibus 
instrumentum, ac propriis manibus • • • • invi- 

tus compellitur. • Behold the zeal shown by the cultivators 
of modesty, by the persecutors of uncleanness, by the lovers of 
Christ before all things ! Behold, how by mutilating the one 
and by reproaching the other, they avenged the iit^jury of Christ! 
Behold the sword of Levi, the holy zeal of Simeon, the avengers 
of violated chastity, who do not spare even the circumcised! 
Behold the zealous Phineas, who merited an pvcrlasting priest¬ 
hood by the destruction of the fornicators 1 vHere we have the 
wisdom of Solomon, who sentenced his own brother to die, 
when that brother demanded the virgin Abishag to wife. Yet 
I praise not tlie deed, but the motive. 1 approve not the shed¬ 
ding of blood; I praise only tlie zeal of the holy virgins. 
What would not they sufler, what would not they do, to 
preserve their chastity, who thus avenged its violation ? " 

A miracle follows. Penitent for her transgressions, 
tlie girl called long and earnestly on Christ; and one 

* We are compelled by the nature of;it to omit the remainder of this 
unutterably horrible narrative. 
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nightj while in her chains, she was safely delivered by 
the very bishop who had placed her in the monastery, 
and who had long been dead. The prelate, we are 
told, was accompanied by several women, who, when 
all was over, bore away the child. Awaking, what was 
her surprise to find her load removed? And what 
was the surprise of the nuns the following morn¬ 
ing, to find neither pregnancy nor child ! Believing 
that she had delivered herself, and destroyed her off¬ 
spring, they diligently searched every corner of her 
dungeon ; but nothing could be found ; the straw re¬ 
mained as it was ; not a fetter was moved ; and in 
utter astonishment they asked what this meant. She 
could not tell; she did not understand it; she only re • 
meml)ered her dream, and her delivery by the holy 
prelate. But this is not all: during the succeeding 
nights she was visited by two heavenly messengers, 
who, after removing a chain, disappeared ; thus return¬ 
ing every night to remove one, until only one of her 
feet remained in bonds. What could this mean ? The 
nuns were amazed; amazed too were the brethren, the 
prior of whom, after minutely investigating the circum. 
stances, reported them, says Ailred, “ to my littleness." 
Ailred, as abbot of Rivaulx, e. Cistercian foundation, 
could have n6 jurisdiction in the case ; but no doubt 
the heads of Watton, to preserve the reputation of their 
community, had devised the miracle; had deceived 
even the pregnant .nun herself; and, lest suspicious re¬ 
ports should after all be diffused, they tried even to 
work on the superstition of the abbot, and, through him, 
of the world. The whole proceeding may easily be 
explained without the aid of the conjuror, still less of 
the miracle-monger. Ailred visited the dungeon, where 
the captive nun stiU remained, with one foot only in 
fetters ; and so well was the imposture managed, that 
he returned to Rivaulx satisfied of the divine mani¬ 
festation. After a few days,” he continues, “ letters 
from the venerable prior related to us how the last 
remaining fetter had miraculously dropped from the 
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captive^ and asked ray indignity what was now to be 
done. In my reply I used these few words, among 
others, IVhat God has cleansed, that call not thou un¬ 
clean. Whom lie hath loosed, beware l^st ye bind !” 
This relation is full of instruction; and it is as curious 
as it is instructive.* 

But the preceding is scarcely a favourable specimen 
of St. Ailred’s manner. Of learning he has little ; for 
judgment he is not much distinguished; and he is 
always labouring under a heavy load of superstition. 
Yet, with all these defects he has merit. His concep¬ 
tions are always clear ; they are sometimes forcible: his 
understanding is usually solid. But for the qualities of 
the heart more than those of the head, must this abbot 
claim our attention. He furnishes another to the many 
proofs of a fact which we are too apt to overlook—that 
in an age of gross superstition — we use the word 
witliout oifence even to the Homan Catholic — there 
was yet much religious fervour, much even of a serajihic 
feeling, which we should in vain seek in modern writers. 
Sobered by experience, of chastised affections, and regu¬ 
lated thoughts, in constant communion with his God, 
after whom he evidently longed with the fervour of the 
royal psalmist; affectionate in manner, pnrivalled in 
charity, the works of St. Ailred have sometimes an 
onction, which elsewhere it would be difficult to find. 
From his own relation we learn, that his heart always 
yearned for an earthly no less than a heavenly friend ; 
that the privilege no less than the enjoyment of man con¬ 
sists in love ; but then it must be well placed. What 
can be more affectionate than this introduction to a ser¬ 
mon, which he delivered after a short absence from his 
monastery ? 

% Anon. Vita S. Ailretlt (apud BoIIandistas, Acta Sanctorum, die Janu« 
arii xii.). Capfjravius, Nova Legenda Sanctorum, foL xi. Twysdun, 
Divcin Scriptores, p. 416.: nocnon Priefatio ad eosdem, p. xxvii. Al- 
fordus, Annales Ecclcitia: Anglicans, tom. iv. p. lol. C^usdam Opera 
divi Ailredt (in Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. xiii. pp. CeilUer, 

Histoirc des Auteurs Ecclcsiastiques, Com. xxiL p. 135, &c. 
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“ Hgre am I, my beloved children, ye who are my joy and 
my crown! After many labours, and a journey not without 
danger, restored to you, restored to 'your afiections ! To me 
this is that day of exultation which, when in a foreign country, 
when separat^ from you by a stormy sea, I desired to see; 
and God heard that desire. Oh, love! how sweetly thou in- 
liamest the absent! how delightfully thou feedest the present! ” 
“ To your pro6t, dearest brethren, I devote myself, my whole 
life, every power that I have reason to know may be serviceable 
to you. Use me as ye please; spare not my labour, whenever 
it can avail you.” 

Again, in his Speculum Charitatis, or Mirror of 
Love, he frequently appear to us in seraphic beauty :— 

“ O Lord God ! how great the delight of loving thee! 
how great the tranquillity of that delight! how great the se¬ 
curity of that tranquillity ! The love which lias thee for 
its object cannot err,—for than thee what is better? The hope 
which rests on thee cannot be deceived—for in thee is fulness of 
satisfaction. Here excess of love is not to be feared, for no 
measure is prescribed; and death, which dissolves human friend¬ 
ships, cannot here be dreaded. In the love of thee we need 
not fear to offend, unless we suffer that love to be lost. In it 
no distrust intervenes, because thou estimatest it by the evi¬ 
dence of tlic conscience. Here is a delight which excludes all 
fear; here is a tranquillity which absorlis all anger ; here is a 
security which bids defiance to the world. Compare, I be¬ 
seech you. witn all the riches, the delights, the honours of the 
world, this one privilege of Christ’s servants, — they fear not 
death.” “ When man withdraws himself from external tu¬ 
mults, and enters, into the recesses of his own mind; when he 
perceives nothing‘unquiet, nothing out of order, nothing of 
ill-will, nothing of remorse; when he finds that all things are 
cheerful, all harmonious, all peaceful and tranquil; when, 
like the father of a well-regulated, pacific family, he sees 
smiles on all his thoughts, words, and works; — then arises 
within himself an unspeakable security; from that security 
springs delight, and that delight rising into rapture, he praises 
God the more fervently in proportion as he sees traces of the 
divine image within him.” 

Nor is St. Ailred less inattentive to the love which, 
according to the divine command, should bind man 
with man. With a glowing pen he dwells on these sa- 
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cred words, Thou ghaU love thy neighbour as thyself. 

In that line he comprises, as his divine Master had 
done, not only our friends and neighbours, not only 
our own countrymen and strangers, but even our ene¬ 
mies.* • 

Of a far higher class than any of the preceding, W 9 sl 228 . 
Stephen de Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, who died 
in 1££8. No man has more lasting claims to our grati¬ 
tude. The part which he took with the barons to wrest 
the charter from king John; his solicitude to establish, on 
a good foundation, the liberties of the subject ; his re¬ 
fusal to excommunicate the barons who had revolted 
against the tyrant, even though commanded to do so by the 
pope ; his consequent suspension and deprivations, must 
endear him to all who love freedom. On the accession of 
the third Henry, the pope, no less than John, having 
ceased to trouble both him and the world, he was restored 
to his dignity. To the close of his life he never lost sight 
of the Great Charter, which he himself had chiefly 
drawn up, and which he continued to love with the 
affection of a parent. When Henry endeavoured to 
elude it, at the call of his associates the barons, he 
readily placed himself at their head, and forced the 
king to confirm it, subject, however, to some salutary 
modifications. Hence, as is truly observed, by a most 
distinguished writer t, “ no man is entitled to a higher 
place in English history, for having contributed to the 
liberties of England, tlian Stephen LangtOn. It is no 
disparagement to him that he was devoted to the see of 
Rome more than was consistent with the interests of 
his country; for, while, under a sense of popish 
and religious duty, he was ready to suffer any thing in 
submission to its authority, he resolutely refused to act 
in obedience to its orders, when he believed them to he 
unjust, affording thus the surest proof of integrity, and 


• Divi Ailredi Scrmo, xv. p. S*.; necnon Speculum Charitatis, cap. i. 
p. 71. cap. ii. i). 74. (in Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. xiii.}. 
f Southey, Book of the Church, vol. Ip. 281. 
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bequeathing to his successors the most beneficial of all 
examples.” Nor was he less vigilant over the conduct 
of the clergy, whom he lal^oured incessantly to improve 
alike in morals and in learning. Hence the code of 
canons which he drew up for that purpose, and the 
firmness with which he enforced their observance. Of 
his other writings we can give no account ; most of 
them appear to have perished ; some doubtless remain 
shrouded in the dust of collegiate and cathedral libraries 
— dust which no hand is ready to wipe away. They 
chiefly consisted of comments on the Scriptures.— 
j 04 c.Of a character still more estimable was St. Edmund, 
one of his successors in fhe same see. Having finished 
his education at Paris, he taught there for some time 
with considerable success ; and his preaching is said to 
have been so powerful, that many renounced tlie world 
and entered the cloister. On his return to England he 
lectured at Oxford; and accepted a curacy in the 
church of Salisbury. Dignities, however, he nevep 
sought; on the contrary, he refysed all which were 
offered to him. Iii reality, the man who was content 
with one meal a day, and that of the coarsest kind ; 
whose clothing was as frugal as his fare; whose aus¬ 
terities were of the most rigid description, could not 
, easily be teitipted by ambition. His fame for jriety and 
learning was such, that in 1‘2,34 he was elected to the 
primacy of the Kngli^ church. In vain did he en¬ 
deavour to decline the' dignity ; and notwithstanding 
the commands of his diocesan, the bishop of Salisbury, 
he would certainly have pei^isted in his refusal, had 
not his conscience Iwcn alarmed hy the intimation that 
his resistance was rebellion to the will of God. His 
reluctance may be easily explained. The English 
church was now sunk into a low state of corruption. 
As we have before observed, on the one hand the king, 
on the other the pope, united to plunder and oppress it ; 
neither paid much regard to discipline ; and the morals 
of the clergy themselves had lamentably suffered. On 
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every side was indifference to religion, luxury, neglect 
of duty, incontinence, ignorance, often the vices of dis¬ 
sipation : and it requir^ far more vigour of character 
than Edmund possessed to stem the torrent, — a torrent, 
in fact, which would have proved rasistless to a 
sterner mind. Yet he felt that, if he accepted it, he 
roust, in conscience, attempt the removal of abuses. 
Hence, after his reluctant elevation, he commenced his 
career of duty. He had soon reason to be satisfied that 
his former apprehensions were just. In his attempts 
at reformation he experienced every possible opposition 
from every possible quarter, — from the pope down to 
the parish clergy, from the king down to the lowest 
feudal patron. Thus, in 124<0, he reluctantly con¬ 
sented to the enormous exaction of a fifth by the pope, 
then at war with the emperor of Germany; but he did 
so in the hope that he should procure for the English 
church the freedom of election. But if he consented, 
many of his bishops did not. In general, the pope- 
promised any thing until the money was procured ; 
and then availed himself of those evasions or delays, 
which he never failed to interpose. In consideration of 
this and another present,—for, so notoriously venal was 
the papal court, that no application was received by it 
without a bribe, — Gregory IX..engaged tq support his 
demand,—that unless elections to benefices took place in 
six months from the death of the last incumbent, the 
metropolitan should have power*l6 present. Henry III., 
with all his affected piety, was just lite the rest: he 
declared that this pretensim encroached on the rights of 
his crown; meaning, that it diminished that large portion 
of his revenues arising from vacancies; and a present 
from him caused the pope to change his opinion. The 
clergy were themselves anxious for such a reform; but 
th(! pope and the king were evidently leagued to plunder 
both the people and the church — as it would appear, 
alternately. To procure that harmony which is neces¬ 
sary even among thieves, one must sometimes give 
VOL. IV. s 
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■way to the claims of the other. Now the clergy ap* 
jihed to the pope against the monstrous rapacity of the 
l;ing; next they applied to the king against that of the 
pope. The very same year, before the majority of the 
prelates had kgreed on the demand of one fifth, with an 
impudence of which there is hardly a parallel in history, 
Gregory addressed a mandate to the primate and the 
bishops of Lincoln and Salisbury, calling on them to 
reserve the next three hundred vacant benefices for 
Italians alone. Both demands spread, as they well 
might, the utmost indignation throughout the English 
church. Tile king had been served last ; it tvas now 
his turn to favour his colleague. 'J'lic deputation of the 
monastic order, who truly rcjircsented that, what with 
the jiapal and what with the royal exactions, they were 
ground to the earth, and who hegged his jirotection 
against the demand of a fifth, he received with menaces. 
Hear these wretches !” said he, turning to the pajial 
legaU’, is'lio had douhtless ])iovc(i to him tiiat the next 
fleece was the pojie’s : “ they publish the secrets of his 
holiness, anil presume to escajie suhmission. Do with, 
them what you please; 1 can lend you one of my 
strongest fortresses to serve as a ji. ison for the impudent 
rehels!” 'nie poor abbots retired, convinced that 
they must iSubmit. The bisho|)s, however, were le.ss 
tractable ; they condemned the wars of the jiope with 
the emperor, and declared their unwillingness to furnish 
money for the. shedding of Christian blood. 'J’hey 
proved that the demand was monstrous ; that, as it was 
made under the menace of ecclesiastical curses, it was a 
violation of the liberties of the church. Disappointid 
here, the legate had next recourse to the clergy of 
Berkshire, where he then was: their reply was more firm, 
and was more pervaded by the.sjririt of .■ndejiendence, than 
even that of the bishops. Unfortunately, however, both 
hisho])s and clergy suffered themselves to be seduced in 
jirivate: through the otter of new dignities, artfully 
made to each in particular,' many consented to the con- 
rribution. Discouraged with these, and other difficulties 
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wliich he vainly endeavoured to overcome, St. Edmund, 
after upbraiding both king and legate, went into volun¬ 
tary exile. Dismissing his train of domestics, he buried 
liimsclf, like his illustrious predecessor, Thwnas a 
Dccket, in the abbey of Pontigni. There failing danger¬ 
ously ill, he was removed, by the advice of his physi¬ 
cians, to that of Soissy, in the vicinity of Proviiis. 
Instead of diminishing, however, his illness increased 
with such violence that he felt his last hour was at hand. 

Few men could repeat, with equal truth, the prayer cf 
ihis excellent prelate before he expired : “ Lord, in thee 
1 hat e trusted; thee have I preached ; in thee have 1 
faithfully instructed my flock: and well thou knowcst that 
1 have desired nothing on earth but thee! ” He died 
on the Kith day of Novemher, 124(1. During his last 
residence at Pontigni, where he was held in the most af- 
i'ectionate veneration, he drew up, for the edification of 
tile monks, his Speculum Ecclcsite, a work which con¬ 
tains jmrer strains of devotion than any other of the same 
century. M'hat the saint, — for such h.c truly was — 
enforces with most earnestness, is tlic love and obedience 
of (iod ; and liis strains sometimes assume a tone u orthy 
of seraphs themselves. From such a work, the historian 
cannot well make extracts. M'o will meiely add, that 
this excellent prelate affords a jircof, that ip a super¬ 
stitious age, real, even enlightened I'icty existed, and 
that, in a corrupt one, moral worth was to he found in 
the highest perfection human nature can aftain.* 

('ontemporary with St. hidmund, of equal uprightness 1253 . 
of jrrinciple, but far his superior in vigour of character, 
tvas the celebrated IMicrf Gro.wi’fiic, bishop of Lincoln. 

Dorn of humble parents in tliat county, he was indebted 
for his education at ()xford, to the charity of the mayor 
of Lincoln. The iirofieiency which ho made justified 
the (liseermnent of his patron. Having studied the usual 

* Parisieiisis, Tllstorla, and most of the coiitomporarv histo¬ 

rians of i;ii;:Ian(i (Mib amiisb Capjfravius, Nova Lopoiida Saiuiovum, 
foi. ciii. StiriK.s, tie riohiti.i Sanctorum Vitis, die Nova mb. xvi. Ua\naU 
dus» Amiali'x Kcdcsinstici isub aiinis). S. KUinuudus, Speculum Ix-clcsite 
(ill JJibliothtca Tatrum, tom. xvL). 
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heads of learning in that university, he repaired, in con¬ 
formity with the custom of the times, to Paris, which 
was at that time the most celebrated school in Europe. 
There he acquired great reputation, obtained his doctor’s 
degree, and returned to receive such preferment as his 
merits deserved: he was soon made archdeacon of 
Leicester, and in 12.17 he succeeded to the set: of Lin¬ 
coln. This fact proves, that with all its corruption the 
English church still possessed something good ; even in 
times that some are apt to call more religious, as well as 
more enlightened, such homage would not readily be paid 
to merit alone. From his elevation, he was resolved never 
to spare abuses; to assail them even where there was 
no prospect of removing them. Stern in his notions of 
duty, conscientious in all his actions, of incorruptible in¬ 
tegrity, of spotless life, ardent in his zeal, intrepid in 
mind, and deeply impressed with the manifold evils to 
which we have already adverte<l, he became what he 
endeavoured to be, a faithful pastor of (’hrist’s flock. 
The corruption of the church he chiefly ascribed to the 
conduct or incapacity of the clerical botly ; he inveighed 
with honest bitterness against the worldly spirit which 
animated all; ho spared not c I’en the tiara; and within 
his own jurisdiction he proved to be a formidable un¬ 
bending qpponent of every “ wolf in Christ’s fold.” 
Invariably he refused institution to every pluralist ; to 
clergymen engaged in secular pursuits, such as the courts 
of law ; to all, ^however qualified, who did not promise 
to reside on their benefices. Such inflexible rigour was 
sure to create much opposition : the clergymen thus re¬ 
jected, complained to their patrons ; the patrons stormed; 
the ministers of the crown murmured ; but he heard all 
unmoved. Not less were the obstacles he encountered 
in his attempts to reform both the clergy and laity of 
his diocese. T^e latter sought the protection of the 
civil courts; the former pleaded their ancient customs 
or papal exemption: from his decisions, appeals were 
frequently carried to the king by the one party, to the 
pope by the other ; he was always involved in some law- 
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suit; and twice lie was compelled to visit the papal 
court, to answer for his suspension of negligent or in¬ 
efficient clergymen. In his visitation of the monasteries, 
which he w'ould not allow any exemption from his juris¬ 
diction, to depose such superiors as were contieted of im¬ 
morality, ignorance, or remissness : to excommunicate 
clergy or laity who sjmrned correction, seemed to be the 
favourite, as lieyond doubt they were the chief, occupa¬ 
tions of his life. He resisted, with greater lirmness than 
success, the continued claims of the royal prerogative; 
but if, through the interested opposition he encountered, 
he had thus the mortification of failure, he might yet be 
consoled, not only by the consciousness th.at he had done 
his duty, but that his energetic remonstrances were 
making a great impression on the public mind. — 
M'ith the pojie he was not less inflexible than witli the 
crown. Neither pontift’ nor legate could jirevail on him 
to institute foreign clergymen to any living in his diocese. 
’I’lms, when Innocent IV. sent a provision to a pre- 
beiidal stall in Lincoln cathedral, in favour of his own 
nephew, the bishop replied, that such provisions were 
contrary to the good of the church ^nd the welfare of 
souls; that he would not consider the present one as issued 
by the pontiflT; and that, even if it were, he would not 
regard it. Again, on receiving another mandate from the 
]i.''I),al chair, as little agreeable to his principles as the 
former, he not only rejected it, but wrote to the other 
bishops to do the same, in a tone of .Such indignant 
severity, of such manly independence, of such inflexible 
conscientiousness, of such enlightened policy, as to con¬ 
vince us, that, even at this period, when papal corruption 
was at its height, — and assuredly the climax may be 
referred to the third Henry’s reign, — the EngUsh church 
had still something to command our respect: — “1 know 
that if 1 obey with respect such commands as are truly 
apostolic, I oppose such as are not, even from a regard to 
the honour of the holy see itself: Itoth that submission 
and this resistance are obligatory on me, since they are 
the positive injunctions of God himself. Now, to be 
s 3 
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apostolic, these commands must be conformable with 
the doctrine of the apostles, and of desus ('hrist, whom 
the pope represents in the church ; hut the letter which 
I have received from him, in no wise exhibits this con¬ 
formity. In the first place, it bear.s the odious clause, 
non obstante, which gives birth to inconstancy, impu¬ 
dence, lying, deceit, distrust, and saps the foundations 
of human society,* lly allowing the pope to annul all 
particular laws and conventions contrary to his own will, 
it involves the monstrous doctrine that there can he no 
certain rule of church government. Since the sin o.’ 
Lucifer, which will also he that of Antichrist, there has 
been none greater than that of ruining souls by de])riving 
them of faithful pastoral service, by thinking of tin- flock 
only as an object of never-ending plunder. Xow, as 
the cause is worse than the effect, so they who in¬ 
troduce into tile church these false shepherds, these 
murderers of souls, are worse than these jiastors: they are 
not much better than Lucifer and Antichrist; ('specially 
when we consider that the higher the r.uthority they 
hold in the church, the greater their obligation to banish 
such pastors from it. The jiower which the holy .see 
has received from Jesus (lh>-ist, it has received for (>difi- 
cation only ; nor can it lawfully order or do any thing 
tending to fi sin so abominable in itself, and so injurious 
to the world : to sujipose such a thing would involve a 
monstrous abuse of power, a departure from the throne 
of Christ, an ecchange of that throne for the throne of 
pestilence in hell. Whoever is faithful to the holy see, 
and not separated from it by schism, cannot obey such 
commands, come from whatever quarter they may, — 
should they come even from the highest angels : on the 
contrary, he is hound to oppose them with all his might 

• A’on ohsfanie^ notwithstantlinff any previous decrco-s or provisions to 
Iho contrary. 'I’his clause wjis, iinieeil, odiou.s and wicked, lly it the pope* 
could annui or suspend the decrees of preceding pojxfs, and even .set aside 
the acU of councils. It recognised the worst species of desjiotism, —the 
power of one man to effect what he pleased, in contradiction to script ure, 
to reason, and to autliority. This clause apjioars to have been first intro- 
dueeil by Innocent IV. (124i>—The evil was, therefore, of no long 
growth. • 
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Wherefore, venerable brethren, allow me to protest, that 
I will not obey such orders — that 1 will resist them to the 
last.” Such language as this does immortal honour to the 
memory of Grossetete; nor was it peculiar to him. Similar 
sentiments might be extracted from a ljundred other 
divines of the middle ages, but not expressed with equal 
boldness. It was far from pleasing to Innocent IV., 
who was proceeding to punish him for his au<Iacity, when 
some of the papal councillors suggested the propriety of 
forbearance, as Grosseteto was too popular, and his 
oi)inions too generally diffused in England, to render 
such punishment advisable. 'J’here can be no doubt that 
it would have led to open tumult, or something more. 
So exasperated was the public mind with the abuses of 
(he pojies, and the immorality of the clergy, that it was 
prc'parcd for violent measures. There was, indeed, 
eijual reason for dissatisfaction with their Icing, who was 
a nearer and more dangerous jdunderer. In reading the 
history of this perioil, it is impossible not to feel somi- 
surprise, and more indignation, that the ])eople did not 
rise cn mn-ssr, and put down king and jtope. Grossetetc, 
however, bad no such wish. He was evidently attached 
to the holy see, the powers of which lie exalted far more 
highly than was to be exjiected, even in these days; he 
was apparentlyanot averse to its superiority over the 
temporal j)ower; he w'as, certainly, a determined sup¬ 
porter of clerical immunities, even of those we justly re¬ 
gard as most obnoxious. His object w^s to reform the 
jiopedom, not to curtail its j)rcrogatlvt>s, much less to 
destroy it. The vehemence of his language arose from his 
character. Fearless of danger, in the pre.sence of Innocent 
himself, at a synod of Lyons, he preached in his usual 
strain, — referring all the evils of the times to the cor¬ 
ruption of the clergy, and opeidy charging the papal 
court itself with the origin of this corruption. “ What,” 
he asks, is the first and original cause, the primary 
fountain of such wickedness.^ 1 tremble to speak it, 
yet speak it 1 must, lest 1 fall under the prophetic de¬ 
nunciation, — Woe ifi me ! for I am undone, becauac I 
* V si 
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am a man of unclean lips.* The primary fountain is the 
papal court, not only because it does not dissipate these 
evils, and purge these abominations, when it alone has 
the power, and is under the most imperative obliga. 
tions to do so; but, in a higher degree, because by its 
dispensations, provisions, and collations, it sends pas¬ 
tors into the world, who verily destroy the souls of 
men.” Other passages there are, which, without being 
open charges, involve still severer accusations. Of the 
corruption of the papal court at this period, in this very 
city of Lyons, we have evidence no less striking than that 
of Grossetete. Matthew Paris has preserved the fragment 
of another discourse, delivered to the clergy by Cardinal 
L’go, just as the papal court was preparing to revisit Rome. 

Brethren,” said the cardinal, “ great has Kt-n our 
usefulness, great our charity, since we came to this 
city. 'When we arrived, we found three or four public 
stews: at our departure we leave one only — but to 
speak the truth, it is a somewhat large one, since it 
embraces the whole city from east to west! ” Wc should 
not, therefore, be much surprised at the open charges, 
and still more cutting irony of the bishop of Lincoln. 
In conclusion, we may al.«o state, his conduct was as 
pure as his language; that he zealously practised the 
virtues which he inculcated to others. itHe regarded the 
Dominican and Franciscan friars, both of whom, during 
his episcopacy, were introduced into England, with pe¬ 
culiar favour : ,he selected his best preachers from them, 
and was always‘accompanied by them in his visitations. 
The veneration in which his memory is held, the respect 
with which he is invariably mentioned, the evident ap¬ 
probation with which his remonstrance to the j>ope “is 
related, are facts highly honourable to the Roman catholic 
writers, from that day to the present. Great efforts were 
made for his canonisation ; but the reigning pope, who 
preferred a tool to a saint, a man of no principle to one 
with any, coldly received the application.—Although the 
works of Grossetete consist chiefly of sermons, epistles, 

• Isaiah* chop. vi. vcr. H. 
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and treatises on the moral virtues and points of ecclesi- ' 
astical duties and discipline, he wrote on some subjects 
of philosophy and science. By a competent judge, friar 
Bacon, he is pronounced perfect in divine and human 
knowledge, llis works are too nuraerouii and too long 
for notice in almost any work not expressly devoted to 
the subject.* * 

The state of religion and of the church inEngland, from 1307 
the death of the first Edward to the preaching of W y cliff e, to 
exhibits in an extraordinary degree the progress of the 
national discontent. The three great causes, the rapacity 
of the popes, the extortions of the crown, the increasing 
worldly spirit of the clergy, made a deep impres.sion on 
the public mind, and roused into action the slumbering 
elements of resistance. The writings of Orossetete, 
more still the vices of the papal court, had destroyed 
much of the reverence in which it had hitherto Ixtcn held. 

The dissensions of the monastic and secular orders grew 
more embittered. Both monks and clergy turned their 
arms against the friars, who contrived within a short 
space of time to obtain boundless wealth: For this it 
is easy to account. In their infancy, before they were 
corrupted by worldly prosperity, and while zeal glowed 
with new fervour, their conduct put to shame that of 
the parochial priests. By these priests, ryitli the per. 
mission of the bishops, they were at first willingly re¬ 
ceived as coadjutors ; but by their activity, by their 
.sui«;rior knowledge, — for superior it jvas, — by their 
austerities, by their renunciation not oVly of the com¬ 
forts but the necessaries of life, they soon absorbed the 
popular favour, while the ancient clergy fell into dis¬ 
repute. Hence the efforts of the latter to rid themselves 
of their rivals. Fortunately for the friars, they were 

* Mattbscus Parisiensis, Historia, pp. 505—756. passim. PichanlusPar- 
dcnieii.'ii.'f, do Vita Uuberti (ircatlu.ad, cap. 1—35. (apud Wliartoii, Anglia 
Sacra, u. &c.). Annalcs ric I.4inercost, p. .‘141, Ac. Annales Bur- 
|). .32.5, Ac. Bpistolai Grofisetesta*, passim. Epistota Decani et 
Capituli S. rnuii ad Clemcntcm V. dc Canonizundo Roberti Grcathcad, 
p. 343. Gtraldus Cantbrensis, de I^udibus Roberti Greathead, p. 344. 
(omnes apud eundem cotU*mque tomo). Brown, Appendix ad Fasciculum 
Rcrum, turn, it p. 250, &c. 
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protected by the papal court; many of them were pre¬ 
sented to the chief ecclesiastical dipinities ; tlie jiatron- 
age they thus acquired they were careful to exercise in 
behalf of their own order, and, partly through papal 
and episcopal,, partly through royal and popular support, 
they were soon able to lay splendid foundations in most 
counties of England. It is a true. But by no means ex¬ 
traordinary fact, that in half a century after their arrival 
they delivered more sermons and heard more confessions 
than the secidar clergy. In the Homan catholic clmrch, 
whoever sits in the tribunal of penance may speedily ac¬ 
quire influence. So itwaswith tlie Dominicans and Eran- 
ciscans, who soon acquired the affections, no less than the 
substance of the jicople. Hence the bitter enmity with 
which they were reganled by the clergy, both secular 
and monastic ; hence the complaints which we so fre¬ 
quently meet in our old chroniclers, of the meddling 
spirit, of the grasping rapacity, of the concealed vices, 
and consummate hypocrisy of the friars : by some, 
indeed, they are openly charged witli infidelity, 'rhough 
these charges must lie received with great .suspicion; 
though they arc evident and wilful e.xagger.itious, wi' 
may yet believe that wealth had the same effect on the 
friars as on other men ; that it corrujited their hearts, 
impaired their zeal, their morals, and their usefulness ; 
that riches made them luxurious, and power insolent. 
Of this fact, we have other evidence than from monks 
and secular priests, — that of our ancient ])oets. In 
those of the fourteenth century, above all, ive meet with 
the keenest satires on these orders, anti on the whole 
body of the priesthood. The piiges of (lower and of 
Chaucer alone would suffice to prove that a very great 
degree of vice existed among them. To these pages we 
refer the reader, with the assurance that from them he 
will derive a better idea of the times than from a hundred 

volumes of mere history-To this mass of dissension, 

and, by consequence, of popular discontent, we may add 
that between the villeins and their lords. In the first 
place, the ojipre.ssions of the feudal system had Ix'come 
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intolerable. In the second, the example of the cities of 
Flanders, Germany, and Italy, Switzerland, and even of 
France, many of which had wrested important charters 
from their feudal tyrants, was not lost on this side the 
channel. In the third, principles of a |epubiican ten. 
dency had made great progress among the humbler 
classes of society. Most of them were probably derived 
from the Flemish merchants ; and they were aggra. 
vated by the rapacious overbearing conduct of the 
feudal gentry, and by tlie efforts of certain individuals 
who from time to time arose to direct the popular 
mind. The writings of the poets themselves would 
eventually have a great effect. The freedom with 
which they lashed prevailing vices, could not fail to 
command applause; their wit would excite the ridicule, 
their serious pieces the indignation, of the hearer or 
reader ; and when we consider that they were ex¬ 
ceedingly popular ; that their favourite sayings were 
repeated by thousands and tens of thousands who were 
incapable of reading them, we shall cease to be sur¬ 
prised at the effect produced. (Jn this consideration, 
we know not that sufficient stress has been laid. Alone, 
it would almost account for the moral revolution which 
signalised the latter half of the fourteenth century. 
Taken concurrently with the other causjps, — commu¬ 
nication with the Flemings ; the conduct of the clergy ; 
the tyranny of the feudal superiors ; the rapacity of the 
ci own ; the reflections of the people thejnselves; and the 
f orcible denunciations of certain religidus reformers, who 
now began to arise, — and assuredly we have reasons 
enough for that spirit of resistance both to the spiritual 
and the civil powers, so general at this period.* 

At this crisis arose John Wtjdiffe, one of those mas-1324 
ter minds that arc destined to take advantage of circum- to 
stances, and to influence ages unborn. Born near or 
at Hiclnnond, in Yorkshire, in 1.124, and early entered 
at Oxford the assiduity with which he applied to 

• iHKjnitod on the histormns, and, more still, on the poets, of the four¬ 
teenth century. 
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scholastic learning, aided by great natural powers, 
enabled him to obtain the highest dignities of that 
university. In 1360, being master of llalio],, we find 
him engaged in an angry dispute with the friars, whose 
learning and subtlety rendered them more worthy anta¬ 
gonists than he could hoj)e to meet in other ranks of 
the clergy. These disputes did not regard the essen- 
ials of religion ; they rather concerned those useless 
questions, which during the present and preceding age 
were so freely debated in the schools. Hut from con¬ 
troversial the parties soon became personal enemies. 
Wycliffe bore all the antipathy of his order to tliese 
mongrel churchmen: he railed at their mendicity, 
which he represented as inconsistent with the jtrecepts 
of f'hrist ; and he proved that, while laying claim to 
extreme poverty, while renouncing the possession of 
every earthly good, they were living in the midst of 
wealth, and of all the enjoyments which wealth could 
purchase. Well might he deride their absurd distinc¬ 
tion between the dominion and the use of things, — a 
sophism founded on a well-known definition of civil 
law; that while they represented all their possessions as 
the property of the pope, whose tenants they were, they 
employed every thing just as arbitrarily as if they 
held an unlimited dominion over it. The feelings en¬ 
gendered by this controversy apireared to have accom¬ 
panied him through life ; on every occasion he lashes 
these his first and most bitter enemie.s, often with 
great reason and justice, sometimes in a style of coarse 
invective. Nor did he bear much aftection to the 
monks. In 1.365, aiiled by archbishop Simon de Islip, 
the founder of Catherine Hall, he expelled Woo<lvill, 
the warden, and the fellows, who were all of the monas¬ 
tic profession, and he was Itimself appointed to the 
dignity. Islip died the following year ; and the new 
archbishop, who tlefended the monks, ordered irycliffe 
to make way for the former warden. He refused : the 
revenues of the hall were in consequence sequestered ; 
vet he had still an appeal to the pope. But, as Ute 
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pontifTs decision was against him, he and his associates 
were exiKjlled, and the monks restored. He hadj how¬ 
ever, preferment enough for any reasonable mind ; and 
he was not milch influenced by avarice. Besides the 
profits arising from his lectures, he held |wo hvings, the 
chief of which was Lutterworth. As he grew older, his 
controversial spirit grow warmer. From the commence¬ 
ment of his ministerial labours, he seems to have re¬ 
garded with Indignation the vices of the clergy. If his 
first attacks were directed against the friars, it was not 
that he was insensible of the worldly spirit, the luxurious 
hving, and lax morals of the' remaining portion of the 
clerical body. He now assailed all in their possessions, 
which he rightly considered as the root of the evil. In 
these assaults he could not possibly have any private 
feeling to gratify: he was actuated by a high sense of 
duty ; and he must have been equally so by uncommon 
courage, or he would not thus boldly have thrown down 
the gauntlet to the whole church. But he did not observe 
the proper line of proceeding. By teaching that poverty 
was obligatory on every minister of Christ’s word; that 
personal holiness was no less indispensable to the efii- 
cacy of the sacerdotal character; that-the want of either 
of necessity forfeited the grace of God; that the priest 
who sinned was, ipfto facto, deprived qf the essential 
character of the. priesthood ; that such *a one ought to 
be deposed, and that it was a crime to pay him the ac¬ 
customed tithes, he naturally evoked^ a feeling of hos¬ 
tility from those whose privileges'tftid claims he thus 
condemned. Nor was he content with his own disse¬ 
mination of his principles. He associated with him 
a body of “ poor clerks; ” of men who, having no bene¬ 
fice to lose, and no hope of gaining one, might easily incur 
the obligation of poverty; and they preached his doc¬ 
trines with dauntless zeal. But whatever might be their 
motives, it is impossible to doubt the purity of his. 
He subjected himself to as many privations—he lived 
as meagrely and was clad as coarsely as the most rigid 
of the monastic orders; he proclaimed that this was &e 
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evangelical poverty necessary to all who would imitate 
our Saviour; and tlie inflexibility of his moral corre¬ 
sponded with his austerities, lie was evidently an 
enthusiast, — a conscientious one, — and for that reason 
likely to do the more mischief. The church took the 
alarm ; and in the last year of the third Edward’s 
reign, he was summoned to answer for his novel opi¬ 
nions before the ])rimate and the bisho]) of London in 
the church of St. Paul. But he was not without friends; 
by his recent attacks on the iemporul authority of tlie 
pope, he had won the favour of the government, and 
at his trial lie was attended by the duke of Lane.astcr 
and Percy earl marslial, whose influence would, it was 
hojied, intimidate the judges. 'I’hat such was their 
object is evident from their behaviour. Lancaster in 
jiarticular treated tlie prelates with insult; an alter¬ 
cation followed ; the duke grew still more violent; and 
he so enraged the sjiectators, that his palace of the 
Savoy was plundered, and he himself just escajicd with 
his life. f)n this occasion, M'ycliife made an ai>o]ogy. 
and escaped with a rejirimand. It was not likely to 
have much effect on one who had felt strong in his own 
conviction that he was defending the truth, and that he 
might rely on the sujiport of the pot.erful. I'rom tem- 
jioral he jiroceeded to spiritual warfare w ith the church , 
he and his inferior clerks jiromulgated his opinions on 
both points with new zeal, and in l.'J82, a synod con- 
^oked by the primate was assembled at London to con¬ 
demn his propositions. Fourteen of them were declared 
to be dangerous ; ten absolutely lieretical ; in fact, he 
had insinuated, that after the consecration of the bread 
and wine, the elements still retained their nature ; aiid 
that consequently there was no such thing as tran- 
substantiation, which he represented us a \ain invention ; 
as contrary no less to Scrijiture than to common sense. 
Vet, that he held the real prescaice is indisjnitable, both 
from his express words on the subject *, and from Jiis 

* ** 1 ai'l;nouii‘(ipc th.W the s.icraiiier.! (> 1 ’ the altar U very (hul’s lKnly itl 
iurin ol brtatt J but it i.s iu aitothtu- jtiamit r t.tal butiy than it iaili bcavvtl. 
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oxample. I’o the very last he celebrated mass with as 
much dcvotioii as any other clergyman of the Roman 
catholic communion; and this he could not have done 
had he regarded the sacrament merely as a commemor¬ 
ation ; had he not Itecn fully convinced,that he was 
oHering a nucrijire. His own words, however, expli¬ 
citly ac(juaint us with his opinions; for he distinctly 
condemns as heretics those who held that nothing after 
consecration remained in the eucharist beyond the mere 
elements. Rut his denial of transuhstanliation was 
enough: it revolted the feelings of the time; and 
neither the duke of Lancaster, to whom he appealed, 
nor the parliament, which had encouraged him so long 
as he confined his assaults to the temporalities and con¬ 
duct of the clergy, would assist him. That in points of 
ilectrine he should api)eal to a lay tribunal, and make 
laymen the judges of recondite tenets of faith, was con- 
sisiciitenotighwith theopinionsof onewhotaughtthatlay- 
uicii might administer the sacraments, — that they might 
ccasecrate even our Lord’s body; but it naturally 
co('led the attachment of his former supporters. They 
l'; gan to regard him as a bold visionary, who, unless 
he were arrested in his dangerous career, and taught in 
points of faith to submit to authority might, by 
his itinerant coadjutdrs, do much mischief.^ This ini- 
]>ression was doubtless just: excellent as were the 
intentions of Wyclifle, he had not the calm powers 
i r one wdio is required to define the limits of error and 
of truth. Hence it was that even L^icastcr advised 
him to recognise the decisions of the church. ’I'o re- 
J'nse might be dangerous ; and though no man had 
greater intrepidity, he probably had no wdsh to sustain 
the crown of martyrdom. It is, however, equally pro- 

For ill hcRvcn it is scon in tlio ffimi and figure of flesh and hlornl j but in 
tin* s.'uTainent (iotl’s limly is a miracle of God in form of bread.” —“ We 
bcl.cve. as Clirist. anJ his aitoslJes have taught us, that (Jie .sacrament of 
tlie altar, white and round, and unadulterated, like our bread, is, 
afier etm.s'Tralion, the true Goil's body in form of bread j and if it bo 
broken in Ihrco parts, iis the church uses, or <-ven in a tlionsaiid, every one 
of those parts is the same (iod's body.” No Koinan catholic divine, at any 
jierioii, could have used more explicit language. 
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bable that he tUd not consider his slight difference with 
the church on the nature of the eucharist — for assu. 
redly there is no gulf between the real presence and 
transubstantiation — as sufficient to encounter the risks 
before him. ^ Yet, that he might at the same time satisfy 
his conscience, he composed a confession of faith so 
cautious, so full of scholastic subtleties, so pervaded by 
those nicer distinctions, which, as an accomplished dis¬ 
putant, he could introduce at pleasure, that by the 
synod (held at Oxford) it was regarded as orthodox, by 
his own ])artizans as a vindication of his own opinions. 
It may be said that there was somctliing dishonourable 
in this studied ambiguity ; but we at least are not dis¬ 
posed to condemn him. On the subject of the eucharist, 
he felt that, if his opinions were not novel, tliey were 
uncommon ; ami he might probably at times have his 
misgivings, whether, in deviating from the recognised line 
of orthodoxy, he was acting a wise or a humble jiart,— 
whether, of all his countrymen, he alone was infallible. 
On other points, where he felt more strongly, he was 
more firm. The tone in which he assailed the abuses of 
the papal power, found an echo in many a brea.st; for 
those who were most forward to acknowledge tlie legi. 
timatc fbgnity, were not slow to censure the monstrous 
usurpations of the popes. He boldly assailed the 
pope as Antichrist ; and though suspended from all 
scholastic arts, and com])elled to retire to his living at 
Lutterworth, his iien was active to the very last. At 
the close of 1SS4, while as.sisting at the altar, just as 
the host was elevated, he was seized with a stroke of 
palsy which in ten days brought him to liis grave.* 

That M'ycliffe held some dangerous doctrines begins 
at length to be admitted.t He maintained that every 

• WycliBif, Trialogus, lib. iv. Wilkins. Concilia, tom. iii. pp. 
paaiim. Knighton, do Eventibus Aiiglir, lib. v. pp. COW—C<»it. Knighton 
IS very minute, anil very eevere on the opinions of Wyelill'e, to « bo.w tn. 
lents and virtues, hoaever, he be.irs willing testimony. Witlsinglmm, 
-Iistoria, pp. 190—aw. passim. Lewis, W orks of W’velifl'c, with I.ite, 
History, vol. v. p. IS], ac. Lingard, History, vol. iii. 
P- loo, * 0 . On this subject, however, Mr. IVirner is not to tie follow i-d. 
t Wyclifife hekt some erroneous opinions, some fantastic ones, and some 
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rlergymati was imperatively bound to imitate the poverty 
no less than the virtues of Christ; that his temporalities 
were given him for a specific purpose, — the honour of 
God, and the relief of the poor; that if these tempo¬ 
ralities were not thus expended, they migh^ be and ought 
to be taken from the possessors ; that in such a case it 
was the duty of a layman to withhold the tithes and other 
sources of clerical emolument ; that if he continued to 
I)ay them, he rendered himself responsible for the sins 
of the minister ; that under no less a penalty than 
damnation, he was compelled to deprive a delinquent 
church of its possessions. A proposition which should 
make the illiterate laity judges, not merely of the con¬ 
duct but of the doctrine of their pastors ; which should 
t'liable them to decide what was and what was not con¬ 
formable with the precepts and example of Christ; 
which should furnish selfishness with a pretext for elud¬ 
ing the obligation of supporting the altar, was, however 
monstrous in its nature and perilous in its consequences, 
too flattering not to be eagerly received. But the re¬ 
former went much further tlian this: by a mixture of 
feudal, theological, and scholastic subtlety, he shook the 
founilation of lay no less than of ecclesiastical possessions. 
The sum of his eleven arguments on this subject is, that 
the dominion or right of property is founds^ in grace ; 
and that it is forfeited when that grace is lost; in other 
words, that men not religious, not in communion 
with Christ, ought not to possess anj ^iroperty what¬ 
ever, which by implication should be tiken from them 
and given to the saints. When a vassal commits trea¬ 
son, he is rightly punished by the forfeiture of his fief; 
but sin is treason against God; therefore the sinner for¬ 
feits whatever he holds of God, — all right to property, 
which, however derived through an inferior medium, is 
in fact held of God, the lord paramount, the sovereign 


which, in their moral and political consequences, are most dangerous.**—« 
SoutAey, Bottk qf the Church , i. o47. Mr. Turner omits whatever may 
place WycUffb in a disadvantageous light. 
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of all. Hence, as hifi disciples preached, when a tem¬ 
poral baron or gentleman sinned, it was the bounden 
duty of the people to punish him ! Now, without any 
reference to his religious doctrines, which in our view 
are of minor, importance, what shall we say to such 
opinions as these, when boldly and perseveringly pro¬ 
claimed by himself and his numerous associates to the 
populace. They had, in substance, been already pro¬ 
claimed by one of Wycliffe’s associates, John Ball, an 
itinerant preacher of ho small ability. Ball was chap¬ 
lain to Wat Tyler's ruffians; with what doctrine he 
edified them appears from the text of one sermon, — a 
text, let us remember, diat completely embodies die 
opinions of Wycliffe liimseK; — 

“ When Adam delved and Eve span. 

Who was then the gentleman ?” 

Had the formidable insurrection of the Tyler succeeded 
no doubt there would have been an efiectual levelling of 
ranks ; for it had been seriously resolved to destroy every 
dignitary in the church, every baron in the state, every 
man who had rank and property ; and dius reduce all 
mankind to the same equality. That this was no vain 
resolution, they proved by the eagerness with which they 
murdered e\;ery man of condition who fell in their way, 
from the archbishop of Canterbury tiown to the collectors 
of taxes, against whom their fury was unbounded. At 
length they proceeded to shed the blood of inferiors who 
did not declare 'for their party ; and on every side they 
consumed the houses and substance of such as they sus¬ 
pected of lieing hostile to them. That they were in¬ 
stigated to these excesses by the itinerant preachers, is 
undoubted: it is positively affirmed by contemporary 
writers, and it is credible, inasmuch as the opinions we 
have mentioned had necessarily this tendency. In these 
excesses Wyclilfe had personally no part; he was re¬ 
siding on his living at Lutterworth; and if he had been 
present he would certainly have condemned them; but 
they were instigated by his disciples and associates; and 
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they were the natural offspring of his opinions. On him, 
therefore, as on them, must lie the same share of the 
responsibility for the crimes committed at this period.— 
With these facts, with the nature and tendency of these 
opinions before us, what must be the judgpiient of every 
unbiassed reader ? Obviously, that the good effected by 
this celebrated man is more than counterbalanced by the 
mischief of which he was the undesigning cause. So 
long as he lashed acknowledged abuses ; so long as "he 
exposed the usurpations of the pope, the worldly spirit 
of the clergy, the vices of the friars, the superstitions 
with which Christianity wsk said to be interwoven; 
indtilgences, sanctuary, pilgrimage, hired masses, supe¬ 
rerogation, absurd modes of penance, &c.— so long' as 
he made war merely on the possessions of the church, 
the popular mind went along with him. From the 
rolls of parliament, the incidental testimony of the 
chroniclers, and the literary, especially the poetical 
remains of the times,—for Chaucer was not the 
only ])oet disposed to the reformation contemplated 
by Wycliffe, — there is evidence enough to prove that 
the commons, and some even of the barons, were pre- 
pare<l to go any length in the spoliation of church pro¬ 
perty. Had the eighth Henry instead of the second 
Richard reigned, the lands of the church wotild assuredly 
have passed from the monks to the courtiers *, — with 
what advantage to the country, let the consequences of 
our own reformation prove. So long, w^repeat, as Wy¬ 
cliffe confined his hostilities to such objects, he was safe 
enough; but when he began to broach the new and 
monstrous proposition to which we have adverted,— that 
clerical and lay property ought to be forfeited in case of 
sin against Cod ; when he thus assailed the foundations 
of human society, however the populace might applaud, 
all who had any thing to lose fell from him. But his 
principles had taken root; by his disciples and associates. 


* That the plunder was designed is certain. One infinential man 
heard to boast that within a t<hort time lie would have lOUO marks a year 
ftom the abbey of St. Albans. 
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they were actively disseminated,—witli what success let 
the insurrection of Wat the Tyler serve as an illustration. 
But let us not be misunderstood. No such excesses 
were ever contemplated by At^ycliffe, whose morals were 
as pure as hi» opinions were sincere, whom we shall 
not hesitate to ciill an able and virtuous man. And it 
must be recollected that these excesses were not caused 
wholly by his principles ; that, as we have Ix-fore ob. 
served, there were other causes at work. .And it is 
equally certain, that to him alone must not be attributed 
the religious novelties of the period. Some of them 
were umiuestionably of continental growth; the very 
name given to the reformers, LnUardx, to denote their 
' psalm-singing, is German ; in the Netherlands particu¬ 
larly they had for some time flourished, and numbers had 
emigrated to, while others were in constant communi¬ 
cation with, this kingdom. It would, therefore, be deep 
injustice to make him alone res))pnsiblc for the disorders 
of the times. But yet, in those disorders he was, how¬ 
ever unintentionally, a powerful concurrent cause. 'J’he 
monstrous propositions we have mentioned relative to 
temporal possessions, were enough to tear asunder the 
bonds of aiiy society. Some of his religious opinions, 
too, were equally ])ernicious. On them we have no 
wish to dwell. AVe have .said enough, we hojie, to 
show that a few were too pernicious to be tolerated. 
Of this fact, however, no notici' is taken by his modem 
admirers, who carefully record his Iau<lable opposition 
to superstition and to ecclesiastical rapacity, and the 
conformity of some of his tenets with tho.se of the pre¬ 
sent established church. But what are we to think of 
this elaborate display of the good, this total suppres¬ 
sion of the evil, in the principles of Wycliffe ? What 
sentiment other than that of indignation is it ca])able 
of exciting in any mind to which truth is dearer than 
party interest.'' We cannot surely be charged with 
any prejudice against this celebrated man. Though 
in accordance with the most solemn of our duties, his¬ 
toric impartiality, we have adverted to—our limits will 
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not permit ns fully to expose—some of his dangerous • 
opinions, (and opinions more dangerous were never 
broached hy any individual,) we have borne cheerful tes¬ 
timony to the good he attempted to effect, to the purity 
not only of his morals but of his motives.* It is evident 
that Wyclifie was not aware of the consequences of his 
own doctrines. Though an admirable logician; though 
deejdy verted in the subtleties of the schools, and most 
dexterous in the use of his scholastic weapons, he was no 
philosopher. lie could with unparalleled success tread 
the maxes of dialectics; nobody could exceed him in 
the knowledge of mood and figure; nobody possessed 
greater readiness as well as acuteness of intellect; but 
if he was thus unrivalled in the construction of a syllo¬ 
gism, assiuredly he had little of that comprehensive power 
which pursues a trudi into its remotest ramifications, 
lie could vigorously grasp a single proposition ; he 
could not build a systenj of truth on the expanded basis 
of induction. Ilis mind was rather acute than pro¬ 
found, rather vehement than forcible, rather minute in 
its investigations than enlarged in its range. This fact 
must account for the obstinacy with which he adhered 
to his most pernicious opinions ; whetlier it he a justifi¬ 
cation of those opinions; whether the motive can con¬ 
secrate the deed ; whether ignorance may.legitimately 
Ik; assigned as a plea for mischief, we shall not stop to 
enquire. For our own parts we can only say, that wliile 
condemning his errors, we applaud .both the good he 
effected and that which he attempted.* 

The opinions of Wycliffe, as we may readily suppose, i;)s 4 
did not die with him. In fact, in a few years after his to 
death tlie number of his disciplesis said to have been be- 
yond computation ; that London, especially, was full of 

* Knighton and Walsingham, and the Concilia of Wilkins, ubi suprk 
Add the fourth book of the Trialogus of Wyclifl’e, the most important of 
iii.sworkK. Compare the preceding sketch with tho&c authorities; with 
Kuynaldus, Annalcs Eoclesiastici; with Floury, Histoire Ecclesiastique 
(guh uniiis); with the Biographia Britannica, Art Wycliffe; with the 
TiTont lives of Wycliffe in the nistories of Turner, Lingard, and Southfey. 
and we fear not that the view we have taken of this celebrated man will 
be approved by the candid reader. 
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them ; tiiat if two persons were met in the street, one was 
sure to be a Lollard. Nor were they merely formidable 
from their numbers: the activity with which they dissemi¬ 
nated their levelling principles ; the menacing language 
which they began to use, —for they had some of their 
persuasion among the lords, and many in the commons’ 
house,—that the earth should soon be possessed by the 
saints; plots which were laid for the destruction alike 
of church and state, produced, as they well might, con¬ 
siderable alarm in the government. From a most <l’stin. 
guished writer*, one who is hostile enough to the Homan 
catholic church, and favourable enough to its opponents, 
of whatever nation or perioil they may l)e, we have this 
honest admission : — “ I’ndoubtedly the Lollards were 
highly dangerous at this time: if tlierc were some among 
them whose views and wishes ilid not go lieyond a jus' 
and salutary reformation, tl'.e greater nundjer were eager 
for havoc, ainl held opinions whieli are inconii)atibIe 
with the peace of society. They would have stri))t the 
churches, destroyed the monasteries, confiscated thi- 
church lands, and proclaimed the principle that the saints 
should poiisess the cartii. 'J'he public safety re<juired 
that such opinions should he repressed ; and, founded as 
they w'ere in gross error, and loaiiing to direct and en¬ 
ormous evil,.the church would have de served the ajipro. 
bation of im|)artial posterity if it had proceeded tein- 
jxtrately and tjuietly in re])rcssing them.” Fvery syllat.'le 
of tltis candid statement is confirmed by the records of 
the times. It is a fact which, though dishonesty may 
and does conceal, no sophistry can invalidate, that these 
fanatics, who consisted, with some few exceptions, of 
the most ippiorant, profligate and debased of the ])eo|)lc, 
were threatening the existence not only of all govern¬ 
ment, but of society itself. It is little to the credit 
of Richard II. that he suftered the princijjles of these 
men to be propagated without interruption: had 
WycUffe been stopt at the commencement of his mis- 


• Soutbev, liook of the Cliutch, i. 349. 
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guided career, had he been suffered indeed to retain 
what doctrinal opinions he pleased, but com]>elled to 
refrain from the promulgation of such as tended to the 
spoliation of the church and the subversion of the state, 
well would it have been for the security n^ less than the 
honour of the country. But if we thus censure that feeble 
monarch, we must execrate the intolerance of his suc¬ 
cessor. In the very first year of the fourth Henry’s 
reign> an act was passed to make heresy a capital offence, 
—a novelty unknown to the earlier periods of our 
history: — 

“ This reign supplies the first instance of a capital execution 
for the theological crime of licresy. Whether it were that 
men refused to distinguish between fact and opinion, and on 
that account visited erroneous opinion witli the same punish¬ 
ment as criminal action, it may not be easy to determine; but 
we unfortunately tiiid tliat in almost every country, whatever 
may have been tlie religious belief of the sovereign and the 
legislature, the severest penalties have repeatedly, and till a 
very late period, been enacted against dissent from the doc¬ 
trines established hy law. Sir Edward Coke, the great lumi¬ 
nary of the English bar in the reign of queen Elizabeth, leaches 
that heresy is so extremely and fearfully j>unishcd, because 
it is a crime not against human l>ut divine majesty; that it is 
an infectious leprosy of the soul; and must therefore be cut 
off*, lest it diffuse tlie contagion. It was i)orha|)s some such 
metaphysical and fallacious reasoning wliich*4)ersuaded the 
first Christian em})crors to class heresy among the offences 
liable to civil punisliment; it was certainly their example which 
induced the princes of the northern nations to adopt, after their 
conversion, similar regulations.”* • .* 

All this is very true; but tve should have been glad 
to ])orceive these observations of so eminent a critic 
pervaded by a stronger feeling of reprobation. Perse¬ 
cution for religious opinions, in any form, and under 
whatever provocation, we cordially and utterly detest; 
nor will we cease, while we can wield the pen, to brand 
with infamy those, whether Roman catholics or pro- 
testants— and he who does not know that Elizahedi’s 


* Ltngard, History of England, iii. 325. 
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reign is in this respect infamous enough, must be igno¬ 
rant indeed,—who consign to the stake persons of a 
different faith. Of those who gufiered in consequence 
of this atrocious act, de hareiico comburendo, some were 
virtuous and ^venerable, however mistaken men ; but 
there were others who suffered as much for treason as 
for heresy. Among the latter may assuredly be cla.ssed 
sir John Oldcastle, the lord Cobham, whose hostility to 
the Roman catholic church appears, in the estimation of 
modern writers, completely to have cancelled the guilt of 
his attempt to overturn the government of his country. 
Into the tragical scenes which followed we will not enter, 
first, Ix'canse they are already .sufficiently known; .se¬ 
condly, because our limits will not allow us to compose 
a book of martyrs; thirdly, because our indignation 
would, we feel, hurry us into expressions of execration 
unworthy of historic dignity.* 


11. Literature. 

f)n so vast a field as the Literature of Lngland (tilling 
the Middle Ages, it is, perhaps, imprudent even to 
glance, in limits so circumscrilied as these ; especially 
as a single section of that field — our ancient poetry — 
would, to'do it justice, require many more volumes tlu.u 
the present compendium. Rut as, to advert, however 
briefly, to the intellectual character of nations, is an 
integral part of ottr jdan, we must, however reluctantly, 
(a reluctance arising from the imjiossibility of doing 
justice to any one dirision of the subject,) devote the 
following pages to the consideration of a few among the 
more eminent writers of this kingdom, The.5e few must 
lie chiefly such as characterise the age ; avoiding, how¬ 
ever, names in any considerable degree familiar to the 
English reader. In the iireceding section we have 
already adverted to as many of the writers, purely ec¬ 
clesiastical, as our limits wiii allow. 


• The sn.jc aiithoritiiiii. 
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1. Latin Literature -Among the Latin writer* 

of this nation, not noticed in the preceding pages, our 
historians occupy a distinguished place. There is no 
other country in Europe, France and Italy excepted, 
which possesses so many, and, on the whole, so useful 
recorders of events. From Ingulf of Croyland, to Hard¬ 
ing and Ross, there is a list of names of which any 
people might be pioud. In some of them we find suf¬ 
ficient of the marvellous; but in all cases, with one or 
two exceptions, there is no difficulty in distinguishing 
the true from the false. If the religious prejudices of 
the writers induced them to dwell with satisfaction on 
legends, which a more rational taste has long exploded, 
they have yet the great merit of registering events as 
they happened, and that not in the barren, meagre 
manner of chroniclers in other countries, but often with 
a graphic, however simple description, which at once 
instructs and charms. The chief exception to wdiich we 
allude,— viz. where there is any difficulty in separating 
fact from fiction, — is Gmffrnj of Monmouth ; and yet, 
perhaps, even here there is much less than we are a|)t 
to suppose. In times comparatively modern, there has 
been much controversy as to the sources whence the 
archdeacon rlerived his information ; and whether any, 
or what portion, may be assigned to his ojvn invention. 
'I'he account which he himself gives cannot reasonably 
be called ill ijnestion. He asserts, that his authorities 
were collections in the Armoricaii, oj; ancient IJritish 
language, made by M'alter, archdeaeftn of Oxford, at 
whose request he translated them into Latin. It is barely 
possible that he added such traditions as he had learned 
in his native principality (M'ales), and that he embel¬ 
lished what he derived from both sources. But, from 
internal evidence; from his frequent opposition to the 
Ithdch tradition*, and from certain exjiressions in the 
work itself, we are inclined to the opinion that he added 
little of his own. That the foundation, we may add., the 
superstructure, is not his, is beyond depbt, for many 
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reasons, of which these four are the chief; — In the 
first place, he was incapable of so much invention: no 
man of his, or perhaps of any other age, could have sat 
down and produced from his brain so connected, so 
complicated, And so imaginative a chronicle. In the 
second place, for some, even of his wildest relations, 
there are hints in a writer three centuries more ancient, 
his countryman Nennius, and in some lives of Welch 
saints *, which were certainly written a century before 
his time. In the third place, writers contemporary with 
him allude to the same marvellous events. Thus Florence 
of Worcester, who wrote somewhat before Geoffrey, has 
some germs of his fables: thus also Alured of Beverley, 
who, though he certainly followed the Welshman, has 
some things not to be found in that writer : thus IV'illiam 
of Malmesbury, who, though he docs not condescend to 
admit, yet plainly indicates, his acquaintance with 
them; and Henry of Huntingdon must also l)c admitted 
to have known them. For some of their incidents these 
writers naist have been indebteil to some other source 
than the archdeacon; for there are things relative to 
the Britons, which we should in vain seek in his work. 
Fourthly, in Armorican records, confessedly prior to 
the time of Geoffrey, we read, that the lore which has 
been asserte)} to be his owm invention, was popular in 
that province. That, in the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies, the fame of Arthur was gigantic, nobody ac¬ 
quainted with the literature of tlie period will attemjit 
to deny. Thus Alanus de Insulis informs us, that if 
any one in Brittany denied that Arthur was still alive, 
he would be stoned to death. “ Where," he asks, “ is 
not that hero knownWhere is the country, from Asia 
to Britain, where his deeds are not celebrated’’ From 
these considerations, we do not see how any doubt can 
remain that Geoffrey was a mere translator; and, in 


• See the Lives of St. David, St. Dubriciuis, St Cfllda%St f!undlei,and 
others, most of which arc certainly rather before the Chronicle of Cieof. 
frey. f 
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some degree, perhaps, a collector of the traditions of his 
country. The three centuries which had intervened 
between him and Nennius, had doubtless given rise to 
tile interminable fables he has so carefully recorded: 
but many of them could not have beei^ invented in 
Wales ; they were of Armorican growth, — a country 
more fertile in romantic lore than perhaps any other in 
Europe. From Brittany, and not from Wales, the 
Norman troubadours and tale writers derive their ma¬ 
terials. Hence there is every probability that Geoffrey 
was really indebted to the Armorican collections to which 
we liave alluded, for the chief incidents of his Chronicle. 
If the subject were investigated with the learning and 
accuracy it deserves, we think it would be found, that 
Iwtli Armorica and >Vales derived many of their legend¬ 
ary fragments from a prior source. This at least is 
certain, that traces of many, the antiquity of which 
cannot lie doubted, are discernible in the fictions of 
Normandy, Provence, Germany, Scandinavia, and even 
of the Fast. M ith the divergent stream, however, of 
European fiction, we have nothing to do; our object is 
to show, in a few brief words, the improbability of 
Geoffrey’s having invented any considerable portion, or 
even any portion whatever, of his celebrated Chronicle. 
Contrary, therefore, to Hitson and Turner •„^nd agreeing 
with two more able and learned critics, Ellis and Price, 
we exculpate this much abused AFelshman from die 
ill-founded charge of imposture. ^ , 

“ The fidelity of Geoffrey of Monmouth in the execution of 
his L-ihoiirs ; at least liis scrupulous exactness in preparing the 
reader’s mind for any im]>urtant deviation from, or suppres¬ 
sion of, his original, has been so satisfactorily established, that 
we might cite liis example as an instance of good faith that 
would have done honour to a more critical age, and shining 

♦ Mr. Turner while he defenils the historic veracity of some Welsh 
bards, who have fables not less outrageous than those of Geolfi'ey, 
charges, nevertheless, the archdeacon with imposture. Here, however, the 
judgment only is to blame; but wliat arc wc to think of the calm im- 
rartiality of the writer who could make Thomas Becket a demon, and 
Henry VIII. a saint ‘i 
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conspicuously amid tlie general laxity of Ins own. Tlic licences 
lie has allowed himself in the shape of amplification, arc, to all 
appearance, nothing more tlian a common rhetorical exercise, 
inherited by the middle ages from the best days of antiquity; 
and the letters and speeches introduced, admitting them to be 
his own composition, are the necessary appendage of the school 
in which he was discii>lineil. To charge him with ‘ imposture 
and forgery* for pursuing such a course, is as just as it would 
be to doubt tlic general probity of I.ivy, for a similar practice 
ill the Homan history ; and to question his veracity because 
the subject of liis translation is a record of incredible events, 
a degree of hvpercriticism which would only have been resorted 
to by a mind eager to cscajic conviction.’ 

Tills is an interesting subject. Thu work of fluoffrey 
has been regarded, in more recent times, not so mucli 
as a history, as the foundation of all the interminable 
romances relative to king Arthur, and the Knights of 
tlic 'I’able Hound. This opinion we hold to be as 
erroneous as the other. The Chronicle in iiuestion is 
no more entitled to lie considereil as the jiarcnt of our 
cltivalric tiction, than as an historic atifbority : both that 
Chronicle and this tiction are derived from a common 
.source. The concurrent testimony of the I'rencb 
romances is now admitted to have proved the c.xisteiice 
of a large body of tiction relative to Arthur, in the 
province o'f .Hrittany ; and, while they contirm the as¬ 
sertions of Ceoffrey in this single jiarticular, it is equally 
clear that they have neitlier echoed his language, nor 
borrowed his njaterials. JOvery farther investigation of 
the subject only 'tc'iids to support the ojiinion maintained 
by .Mr. Douce; that the tales of Arthur and his knights, 
which have appeared in «> many forms, and under the 
various titles of St. Craal, 'J’ristan de Leonnois, Lancelot 
du Lac, &c. were not immediately borrowed from the 
work of Geoffrey of Itlomnouth, but from his Arnioric 
originals.” Ignorance and prejudice have reigned long 
enough ; and we have reason to believe that both are 
alxiut to be banished from this branch of literature. A 
calm pliilosophic enquiry, aided by extensive erudition, 
into the origin and progress of romantic fiction in 
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Europe, will not, we hope, long remain a desidera¬ 
tum.* 

But if Geoffrey’s work cannot be regarded as the sole 
original of our chivalric fictions, there can be no doubt 
that it has greatly contributed to their fiarmation. Its 
influence has been European; to it a vast and interesting 
branch of literature has been much indebted; for this 
reason, and because many passages of the present chapter 
would otherwise be unintelligible without it t, we must 
not dismiss it without a very brief analysis. It is divided 
into nine books. 1. The first, which is the most con¬ 
siderable, and probably wholly fabulous, extends from 
the birth of Brutus to the introduction of Christianity 
into Britain. 'J’hc expulsion from Italy of that cele¬ 
brated great-grandson of /Eneas ; his exploits in Greece, 
viz. his conquest of I’andrasus ; his winning of a royal 
])rincess, and, with her, a bridal present of a splendid 
navy; his rc-einbarkation in quest of adventures ; his 
cxj)loits on the coasts of Mauritania and of Aquitaine, 
where, to his joy, he finds another body of Trojan 
exiles ; his subjugation of the dulcc of Aquitaine, one of 
the twelve peers of France.; his ultimate settlement in 
Britain, where his three sons, Locrine, Albanach, and 
Camber, reign, after his death, over the three divided 
principalities, Loegria, Albania, and Cambpa; the his¬ 
tory of his descendants, enlivened by such delectable 
episode' as King Lear and his three daughters; their 
exploits with the princes of the Con^jnent, especially of 
Norway, Gaul, Germany, and Italy ;* the conquest of 
Home itself by Brennus, an undoubted British prince; 


* Huet, Traits Rur rOriginc dea Romans, p. 118. (edit* Paris, an. vil). 
Shcringham, de Origine Gentis Anglorum, p. 124, &c. Camden's Britan. 
Ttia (edit Gough) vol. iv. (we have mislaid the reference to the page). 
Nicholson, English Historical Library, p. 26. lUtson, Metrical Romances, 
vol. i. (Dissertation on Romance and Minstrelsy). Ellis, Specimens of 
Early English Metrical Romances, vol. i. Introduction, sections 2. and 4. 
Pen-y, Dissertation on the Ancient Romances, book iii. Introduction 
(edit Iiondon, 1775). Turner, History of England, voliv. p. 218. War- 
ton, History of English Poetry by Price, vol. i. (Editor’s Preface). Whar¬ 
ton, Anglia ^cra, tom. ii. Introduction. Several of the hagiologic lives 
in this volume ot Wharton, prove, beyond a doubt, the view we have taken 
in the text 
f See pages 6G—74. 
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the single combat of Nennius, brother of Cassibelanus, 
with Julius Ceesar, in which a famous sword is won 
by the British hero; the second descent of Casar, un¬ 
successful as the former; and the ultimate submission 
of Britain, through the marriage of its king, Arvira- 
gus, with Grennissa, daughter of the emperor Claudian, 
form the chief subjects of this delectable book. 2. 
The second embraces the period from the introduction 
of Christianity to the descent of die Saxons. It con¬ 
tains as perverse distortion of real facts as can well be 
imagined. It teaches us that Armorica was conquered, 
and bestowed by the monarch of Britain on one of his 
numerous vassals, Conan Meriadoc; that Ursula, daughter 
of the duke of Cornwall, was sent over with 11,000 
noble, and 60,000 plebeian virgins, as wives of the 
British officers in Armorica, the women of which were 
not exactly to the taste of the conquerors; that the ships 
were dispersed by a storm, and the maidens fell into 
the hands of their enemies; that Britain's invaded by 
the Piets and the Belgians, but is relieved by Con. 
stantine, son of the British king of Armorica; that 
Constantine is elected king of the country he had thus 
saved; that, on his death, he leaves it to his three sons, 
Constantine,,Aurelius Arabrosius, and Uther Pendragon. 
of whom more hereafter. Of these, the eldest took the 
cowl at Winchester, but was afterwards invested with 
the ensigns of royalty ; that his monastic habits, how¬ 
ever, unfitted him, for the duty of defending the king¬ 
dom ; that he was defeated, and at length slain ; not by 
the invaders, but by his own steward, sir Vortigern, who 
had basely intrigued for the purpose ; that, as the brothers 
of Constantine were too young to succeed, sir Vortigern 
was intrusted with the government; that he intended to 
despatch the two heirs, when, by two faithful barons, 
they were removed into Brittany ; that several of his 
barons rebelled against him ; and that, to secure him¬ 
self on his throne, he called in the Saxons under Hen- 
gist. ,8. But the third exhibits a still greater distortion 
of history,—the most romantic fictions being introduced 
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to account for the success of the Saxons. To Vortigem’s 
marriage with Rowena, the daughter of Ilengist, and 
the successive wiles of the invaders, we have Wore 
alluded * : the rest of the book is of the same veracious 
character. 5. Passing over the fourth j;)ook, which is 
an episode, containing the prophecies of Merlin (of whom 
mjre hereafter), the fifth opens with the arrival of the 
two rightful heirs from Brittany, who defeat, dethrone, 
and burn Vortigern in a tower, in which he had taken 
refuge. AureUus Ambrosius being now raised tb the 
throne of liis father, triumphs over the Saxons, re¬ 
stores the churches and monasteries, and erects, to the 
honour of the British chiefs slain by the treachery of 
Ilengist, a noble monument on Salisbury Plain, con¬ 
sisting of magical stones brought by Merlin the prophet 
from the hill of Kildare in Ireland, whither, ages be¬ 
fore, they had been carried from Africa. Aurelius is 
poisoned by a Saxon leech, just as the country was in¬ 
vaded by Pascentius, a son of Vortigern, aided by Gil- 
lomanus, king of Ireland, f). Book the sixth contains 
the reign of Uther, brother of the deceased king. Hav¬ 
ing defeated the invaders, and buried his brother within 
the area of Stonehenge, he assumes as his standard the 
head of a dragon, — hence his surname. Pen-dragon. 
With equal success, he triumphs over ''.the rebellious 
people, the Scots,” whom he reclaims from their bar¬ 
barism. Now surely he deserved to he crowned, and a 
famous feast there was at Winchester ;,but, on this very 
occasion, he fell in love with Igerna’, "wife of his vassal 
Gorlois, duke of Cornwall. The lady is virtuous; her 
husband is naturally ottended at his seductive attempts ; 
both retire to their duchy, which is laid waste by the 
king, who is resolved to punish the duke, and to obtain 
the lady. But, as she had taken refuge in the castle of 
Tintadel, erected on the summit of a steep precipice, 
and defended on three sides by the sea, he could never 
have gained his purpose but for the aid of Merlin, By 
that famous enchanter, he is transformed into the like- 

* Sec VoU III. p. (J. 
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ness of Gorlois *; he obtains admission to the castle, 
and enjoys the lady, who, thus betrayed, becomes the 
mother of the renowned Arthur; soon Gorlois is slain 
in a sally, and Other marries the widow. At length, 
after a long aqd glorious reign, the aged monarch dies, 
his last exploit being a splendid victory over the Saxons, 
who had again presumed to invade the country. 7- TJie 
next book contains the reign of the renowned Arthur, 
who, on his father's death, was only fifteen years of 
age. Most of his life is spent in fighting and in victory. 
His first victory, over the combined Piets, Scots, and 
Saxons, under king Colgrin, was splendid, but not de¬ 
cisive ; after a second, he lays siege to York; but, 
knowing that an innnensc German ft)rce is advancing, 
he retires, and, by his ambassadors, craves the aid of 
Iloel, king of Brittany. Heel lands at Southain]>ton ; 
the two kings join tlieir forces, inarch to l.incoln, 
which was then besieged by the invaders, obtain a 
victory, pursue the retreating pagans into Caledonia, 
and at length com])el them to swear that they will leave 
the island and return to Germany. They dei)art, but 
only to disembark on another part of the coast, and 
recommence their ravages.t Arthur, breathing revenge, 
marches into Somersetshire, vhere he meets the enemy. 
On this occasion he is more dian usually solemn in 
his preparations; placing on his head a good helmet, 
in the form of a dragon ; throwing over his shoulders 
the noble shield. Priwen, on which was engraven the 
portrait of holy Mary, the mother of God ; girt with 
the most excellent sword Caliburn, faltricated in the 
isle of Avalon ; grasping in his hand the trusty 
lance Ron; and, invoking the Virgin, he rushes into 
the battle, and, with his formidable sword, kills 470 
of the enemy. The victory is decisive; Colgrin, and 
his brother Baldulf, fall, and Cheldric retreats. 'J’his 
success was gained at Mount Badon, thus immortalised 

* This fable probably derived from the Alcmena of Plautus. 

i These are evidently the e>j>Iojts of Allied the (ireat against the Danes, 
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in the British annals, Cador, duke of Cornwall, is 
sent in pursuit of the fugitives, while Arthur himself 
hastens to join Iloel, his ally, then sick at Aldud (pro¬ 
bably l>unibarton),. and besieged by an army of I’icts 
and Scots; he soon drives them into Morayshire, and 
the islands of Loch Lomond. Here we are favoured 
with.a description of these islands. The number is 
sixty; each contains a very lofty rock; on the top of 
eacli rock is an eagle’s nest; and these sixty eagles an¬ 
nually meet, to portend, by their screams, the events 
which are to happen the following year. Into this lake 
sixty rivers also run, yet there is but one outlet. This, 
he thought a very curious lake; the islands and pro- 
jdietic eagles were curious too ; but there was something 
still, — a sijuare pond, exactly twenty feet each way, 
and as many deep, containing at each angle a peculiar 
sort of fish, these four sorts never mixing witli each 
other. Of course tlie British now force the fugitives to 
submit; the country is conquered and divided. To his 
brother-in-law. Loth, he gives l.othian; and to sir 
Anguselus, brother of Loth, he gives the throne of the 
Scots; and to Uricn, another brother, the i)rovincc of 
Murray. After many other victories in Ireland, Iceland , 
the Orkneys, and Denmark; after marrying Onennhara 
(the celebrated Guenever), a lady of Homan extraction 
who had been brought up at the court of his vassal, 
Gador, duke of Cornwall, he returns to Britain, where 
he passes twelve years in peace. This period, however 
he resolves shall not pass unemployeUt he knows that 
war must one day revisit him; and he invites to his 
court the most distinguished warriors in all Christendom, 
who may keep ahve among his people a passion for 
military glory, and an emulaticn in arms. That court, 
in fact, became celebrated above all others on the face 
of the earth ; not for valour only, but for courtesy: ho 
one who aspired to a distinguished name, no one even 
of noble birth, could consider he had much chance oi 
success, unless he were taught the martial exercises, and 
were dubbed knight, at the British court. Seeing hira- 
vot. IV. u 
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self encompassed by so gallant a band^ Arthur did not 
think there would be any impossibility in conquering 
the world. His first expedition was to Norway, which 
lie conquered and bestowed on Loth, whose son, sir 
Gawain, he knighted. His next was into Gaul, against 
the imperial fieutcnant, whom he kills in single combat. 
In the end, he conquers the whole country, where he 
spends nine years. In a court- plenary at Paris, he 
places Aquitaine under the sway of Hoel, confers Neus- 
tria on Bedwen, his butler; on Caius (Kay), his ewer- 
bearer, Anjou, and returns to Britain to be crowned. 
Never was coronation so splendid as tliat which now 
took jdace at AVinchestcr. It was attended by a long 
train of tributary kings, and by the twelve peers of 
(iaul (also his vassals), led by sir Guerin of Ghartrain. 
But scarcely is this ceremony performed, when an am¬ 
bassador arrives from the Bonian emperor, demanding 
the tribute formerly jiaid by the Britons (throughout 
the ( hroiiicle there is a most lieautiful confusion of times 
and circumstances), and Arthur resolves to punisli the 
impudence of the emperor by invading Italy. At the 
head of a vast force (]S.",2()() horse, and nobody knows 
liotv many infantry), he hastens to Barfli ur ; but scarcely 
was he landed, when he hears that a wicked giant hat! 
carried oii'tiie daughter of Heel to a rock called IMtmnl 
St. Michatd’s. Accom]>anied by sir Bedweii and sir Kay, 
he proceeds in a boat to examine the giant’s abode, (in 
opposite points^of the vast mount he perceives a fire; 
not knowing at'which he may tind the giant, he lands, 
and ascends the hill towards the smaller, where he soon 
hears the screams of a woman. 1 (rawing his sword, 
and advancing nearer, he sees an old woman wec))ing 
over a fresh grave, which proved to be that of Hod’s 
daughter, who had died of fright in the first embrace of 
the monster. 'I'lie ]>ur])OKe, however, seems not to have 
been eflected, for the eld woman herself had been im¬ 
mediately ravished, apparently to her great grief. Arthur 
assures her she need not fear a second violation, and 
liasUms to the next lire, before which sat the giant. 
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roasting the remains of some pigSj which he had half 
eaten while raw. Grim was the monster’s visage, be¬ 
smeared as it was with the blood of the swine ; but, in 
future, hogs, young maidens, and old women might 
rejoice; for, after a hard battle, the huge,creature fell. 
Arthur proceeds on his journey, and, near Autun, tri¬ 
umphs over the imperial forces ; but the advantage is 
dearly bought by the death of Bedwen and Kay. Hav¬ 
ing subdued Dauphiny and Savoy, the hero is in full 
march for Rome, when ho is recalled by the alarming 
news that his nephew Modrod, whom, with his (jueen, 
he had left regent of the kingdom, had seized both 
crown and queen, and entered into an alliance with 
Saxons, Piets, and Scots. Landing at Sandwich, Arthur 
meets and overcomes Modred, who retreats to H’in- 
chestcr, while the queen takes the veil in the convent of 
St. Julius at (Chester. Near M’inchcstei-, Modred is 
again defeated, and pursued into Cornwall. A third 
battle deprives the traitor of life ; but Arthur himself is 
mortally wounded, and carried away to the isle of 
Avalon, after ajjjminting as bis successor Constantine, 
son of Cador, duke of (lorn wall. 8. Book the eighth 
contains strange distortions of historical facts. Under 
the live sviccessors of Arthur, the country is weakened 
by war, until the dominions of the last ((^ateric) are 
bounded within Cornwall, Al’ales, Lanca.shirc, and Cuni- 
1 . rland. The arrival of St. Augustine does not much 
• idd to the welfare of the Britons ; for, quarrelling with 
the monks of Bangor, he retained great a*ntipathy to the 
ancient inhabitants, and exasperated his Saxon converts 
against them, 0. The last book exhibits a confusion of 
names, dates, and events, as beautiful as any other part 
of this notable Chronicle. Cadvan, a British prince, was 
elected the nominal sovereign by the rest, to carry on 
the war against Ktlielbert, king of Kent; who, in hke 
inauner, was the bretwalda, or chief of the Saxon 
princes.* But the two potentates became most intimate 

* W’t‘lioRtn (<* think fhnt Iho (I'.cHiity of lirrtw.ildn was one merely 
niilitarv, tluniyh for life j vet, as lie would have the nominal clisiicsal at 
V 2 
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friends; so intimate, that when the queen of Ethelbert 
was put away by her husliand, she hastened to Cadvan, 
in the hopes that his influence would restore her to her 
place and dignity: but Ethelbert was too incensed to 
forgive, fli^ queen, who was pregnant, remained at 
Cadvan’s court, and was delivered of a prince named 
Edwin ; and, at the same time, the ()ucen of Cadvan 
gave birth to a British prince, Cadwallo. 'J'he young 
princes were nursed together, and became as intimate 
friends as ever their fathers had l)een. In time, Cad¬ 
wallo bt'came head of the Britons, Edwin of the Saxons; 
but they at lengtli quarrelled, ami went to war. Cad¬ 
wallo, being defeated, fled to Ireland ; and, in his efforts 
to return and tight foV his paternal inlieritanee, he was 
always thwarted by the arts of a magician at the court 
of Edwin. .'Xccompanied by his ne[>hew, Brian, he 
proceeds to Brittany, to solicit aid ; on his way he is 
wrecked on a certain island, which appears to IreCuern- 
sey, where he falls sick, and for some tii: c will taste no 
fooil. At length, however, he is seized with a violent 
longing for venison, and Brian goes out to .shoot ; hnt 
finding no wild animal on the island, the devoted knight 
cuts a slice off his own posteriors, cooks it, and presents 
it to his imcle, who, iK'tng ignorant of tlie fact, pro¬ 
nounces it,.40 lx.' marvellously good, and recovers his 
health through it. Salomon, king of .Vrmorica, is wil¬ 
ling enough'to aid his ally, but the magician must first 
be removed, or Ituman force will avail nothing. Brian 
returns to Briu’lin in disguise, goes to Edwin’s court, 
stabs the conjurer, escapes to Exeter, and proclaims 
Cadwallo. lie is soon assailed by I’enda, king of 
Mercia; but he maintains his ground until Cadwallo 
arrives from .\rmorica with a large army. The siege 


least, of force of the S.qvons, it wtniM not l>o unattended with much 

conxideratioii, |H'riiai>.s witli power. It to liave been exactly himilar 

to th«? authority pottHo.ised hyihe I>r,t:sh prince wlu» happened for a fiimilar 
IMtrpOKc-to he elocteit chief of the rest by hix allies and countrymen, 'i'his 
practice h irl always prcvailinl in lint,mi, lVi>tn the tletcent of Julius C®sar, 
wbtf Ibuml Cas.-ibelnn in pos».es>ioii of tliis superiority. Might not the 
Sftxoini imitate in this respect the i>oiicy of the liritonii? 
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of Exeter is raised; Penda forced to do homage; the 
dominions of Edwin invaded, and that prince himself 
slain in the battle of Hatfield.—We need not continue 
the analysis ; the few remaining events of Oadwallo’s 
reign, and tliat of his son Cadwallador, *ot possessing 
much interest. The preceding glance at the contents of 
this curious work, will exhibit the care with which the 
Britons, both of Armorica and Wales, distorted facts to 
please their j)rinces, and to account for the rever.ses of 
their forefathers. The truth is, that the chief events, 
bodi of Arniorican and of English history, arc strangely 
confounded together; and the victories of the Saxon 
kings over the Hanes, are ingeniously transferred to the 
British princes over the Saxons. The chivalric part of 
the relation,— the twelve i)ecrs of France, and the wars 
wiili the Homan emperors — evidently refer to the recent 
struggles of Brittany for its indc])endence ; and some 
allusions there are to African and other kings, which 
were derived from an Arabian source. That the tales 
of the Arabs of Spain were not unknown to the Chris¬ 
tians of France, is abundantly certain, both from the 
numerous romances relating to Charlemagne and his 
peers, — the Frank ami the British hero were evidently 
confounded, — and from actual fictions in the Arabic 
language. One of these fictions is well knbwn to have 
been current in Provence, Brittany, and Normandy ; and 
the Chronicle of the Cid itself was probably, what it 
professed to be, a translation from /.n Arabic ori¬ 
ginal. The work of Geoffrey was not considered very 
veracious, even in his own time. Hear Giraldus Cam- 
brensis. In the neighbourhood of (Chester (Lewen 
Gwent), there was a Welshman named Melanius, who 
having one night made an assignation with a beau¬ 
tiful damsel, met her, as he thought; but he found, 
to his horror, that the object of his embraces was a 
rough, hairy, hideous demon. Through this amour he 
for years lost his senses; but afterwards it was found 
to have produced one great advantage, — he could dis¬ 
tinguish demons in every place. He could see one on 
n 3 
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the lips of the liar, in the pages of a false book, in the 
bed of the gluttonous or lustful monk. IVhen more 
than usually assailed by the fiends, he caused the Gos¬ 
pel of St. John to 1)e placed on his bosom, when away 
they flew lilac birds; but if he happened to take up the 
history of the Britons by Geoffrey ap Arthur, they re¬ 
appeared in such swarms as to cover both the book and 
himself.* 

That we may have no nce<l to revert to this famed 
archdeacon, we may observe, that he was a poet as well 
as an historian. Ilia “ Vita hlerliiii,” consisting of 
above l.oOO hexameter versies, is a curiosity: it is 
more romantic, if that be possible, than even the Chro¬ 
nicle : we will briefly advert to its contents. 'J'his Life 
gives us no account of the jirophet’s parentage ; it 
introduces him, for the first time, on the eve of a battle 
lietwecn Gwendolan, governor of Scotland, on the one 
side, and I’eredeo, a king of the Strathclyde Britons, 
and Uhydderch (lludcric), the British king of Cum¬ 
berland, on the other, hlerlin is a prince of Di-rmctia 
(Dyflid), and brother-in-law' of his Cumbrian maiesty. 
Of course he takes the side of his countrymen ; but in 
the battle he loses three brothers, whom he honouriddy 
inters at A'aria Capella (Falkirk), jrasses three days 
and nights.*over their graves in lamentation, becomes 
mad, and rushes from the sight of men into tlie forests 
of Caledonia. lie is followed, at his sister’s orders 
(queen of Rhydderch), by a minstrel, who, by singing 
some tender strains, — such as were likely to make an 
imjjressiou on him from their connection with his past 
adventures,—endeavours, and not without success, to 
restore him to society. Accoiiipanied by the bard, the 
prophet hastens to the court of Rhydderch ; but—(Jeof- 
frey is not without point — the crowd of court idlers so 
annoy liim, that he relapses into his madness; he in. 

♦ Galfridui; >Ionumetcnsis, do Oripino ot Gostis Kogiim Brit.iiiiii.T, 
lib. i-—ix. (in multis capitulis). Daru, Hifttniro tie Hretngiio, foni. i. pas.«iin. 
See also History of Spain and roringal (Caii. Cyc.), vol. ii. Ai>i>cndix. 
Giraldus Cambren&iSj Uuicrarium Cambria’, lib. t. 5. 
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sists on departing ; but die king, being unwilling to part 
with him, causes him to be bound. He becomes silent 
and melancholy; but his enlargement is at hand. The 
(|ueen passing through die hall where the king was 
sitting, was kindly embraced by her roval mate, and 
made to sit by him ; when, suddenly observing a leaf 
entangled in her hair, he throws it in sjiort on the 
ground. Merlin, who was present, here burst into a 
loud lit of laughter. W'hen a prophet laughs there 
must be meaning in it ; and great was the king's curio¬ 
sity to know the reason ; but he refuses to say a word 
until an oath is taken that he shall immediately be 
released. He then declares that the queen his sister 
had just been with her lover in an arbour strewed with 
leaves ; and that the comidaisance with which llhyd- 
derch had received this evidence of his partner’s guilt, 
was comical enough to make any body laugh. To the 
king, however, the discourse is any thing but comical: 
he turns from the queen in disgust ; but when was a 
woman at a loss for words She protests that her 
spiteful brother is a false seer, and engages to prove him 
one. 'I'aking a young l>age by the hand, she asks him 
what tleath the boy will die. lly falling from a rock, 
was the reply. The same Iwy is now so effectually 
disguised as not to be known, and brought,uj> again with 
the same question. He will meet with his death among 
the branches of a tree, was the answer. The queen, 
exulting at this blow to his projdietic^ skill, causes the 
same page to be clad as a damsel, and brought up a 
third time. The third oracle is (hftcrent from either — 
that the death will be drowning. Eventually the pro¬ 
phet is right: some years afterwards, the page while 
hunting fell from his horse .down a rock into a river ; 
in his descent he was caught by a tree; but so that his 
feet only were in the branches, his head being under 
water. This catastrophe could not be foreseen ; and 
llhydderch, after this manifest exposure of Merlin’s 
want of skill, takes the queen to his favour ; and she — 
here the author loses sight of human nature — not only 
u 4 
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forgives the prophet, but anxiously joins in bogging 
him to stay. When she perceives that he is obstinately 
bent on retiring to the forests, she asks him what is to 
become of his lady Gwendolen . must she partake his 
wild life, or Iw'e henceforth as a widow, or take another 
husband } Let her take another, if she jileascs, was the 
reply, and she shall not want a suitable marriage present ; 
but added, that in this case it would be just as well 
not to let the second husband meet him. After an abode 
of some time with the wild beasts of the woods. Merlin 
one day perceives that the planet Venus has a strange 
appearance, which portends no less than that his lady 
is preparing to remarry. 1'his trifle docs not much 
affect him : on the contrary, he remembers bis i)iomise 
of a present; and collecting together a respectable herd 
of stags and deer, he mounts one of the animals, and 
rides, on the very day of the m.arriage, to (iwendolen’s 
dwelling, with the bridal gift. The new husband seeing 
the uncouth garb and manner of the man, bursts into 
a loud fit of laughter; when Merlin, in (lispleasure 
breaks off one of the stag’s horns, and throws it at the 
scoffer, whom he kills on the spot, anil tlien ijuietly 
returns to the forest. Hut he is pursued by the bridal 
company, is overtaken, bound, and again carried to the 
court of Rlvjdderch. Again ho becomes sullen and 
melancholy, when orders are given that he may be 
allowed to wander through the city. Twice is he seen 
to laugh ; — one® ryhen the jiorter, as he passed by the 
palace gate, asked for alms; next, on seeing a country¬ 
man earnestly bargain for a pair of shoes. As IxTore, 
he will not explain the cause of bis mirth unless the 
king promise to dismiss him to his old luunts in the 
forest. He then asserts, that the alms-begging porter 
had a large quantity of gold hidden in the earth, below 
the very place where he was standing ; and that the 
countryman who bargained so earnestly for the shoes 
woulu /lever live to wear them, but would be drowned 
that very day.* 

• See page 72. of the present volume. 
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Before his return, howevei-, his sister tells him that 
nothing can be more dangerous than to face the biting 
frosts of winter in his solitude, and prevails on him to 
consent that a house shall be built for him. P’rom one 
extreme he runs into another. He will^have not only 
a house, but an observatory with sixty doors, sixty 
windows, and as many secretaries to write down his 
observations. Here he remains some years, being fre¬ 
quently /isited by his sister Gwenddyd. Gn one occa¬ 
sion he tells her to return home, for her husband is 
dying ; and expresses a wish that Talicssin, who had 
just tinished his studies under the learned Gildas in 
Armorica, may be sent to him. Great is the joy of 
the two sages at meeting ; and learned, we may be sure, 
were their conversations. AVith one of them wc are 
favoured; it contains a new system of the universe — 
a system which no j)hilosopher before or since could 
over have divined. It tells us that the firmament is 
round, and hollow like a nut-shell; that the highest 
part is occupied by the letherial heaven, the abode of 
the angels ; that the next below is the aerial heaven, 
inhabited by inferior angels, who carry upwards the 
jnayers of mankind ; that our own atmosphere is in¬ 
habited by caco-demons, our worst enemies.* Equally 
edifying is the description of the sea ; otje part passes 
round hell, and is of necessity hot; another borders on 
the i)oles, and is intolerably cold; but then both pro¬ 
duce curious gems, sands, and fishes^ on whose pro¬ 
perties Talicssin delightfully expatiati?s. Nor are the 
islands less wonderful. The “ Fortunate Island,” or 
“ Island of Apples,” is governed by nine fair sisters, 
the eldest of whom, Morgan, is deeply skilled in medi¬ 
cine and magic. To this island, we are informed, 
the wounded Arthur was taken after the battle of Cam- 
blan ; anti the pilot was Barinth, who had a perfect 
knowledge of all the stars of heaven, and all the seas of 
the earth. By Morgan, Arthur and his companions 
were honourably received ; the fairy laid him on her 

* See page 68. of the present volume. 
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own bed, and after inspecting his wounds, pronounced 
that a cure was possible, provided the king wore left in 
her care. Of course the others returned, and Arthur 
was left with the fairy, where, no doubt, he yet lives, 
and will live ^or ages. The poem next acquaints us 
widi the discovery of a wonderful fountain, by drinking 
from which Merlin was finally restored to his senses. 
He, Taliessin, and his widowed sister (iwenddyd, re¬ 
solve to pass the remainder of their days togellier in 
seclusion from the world, in acts of charity and devo¬ 
tion ; and in tlie end Gwenddyd, like her brother and 
his friend, acquire the prophetic gift — a jiroof, we 
suppose, that she had in reality repented of her pecca¬ 
dillos. AVhat portion of this poem is of (ieodrey’s 
invention, we shall not stop to enquire, as the observ¬ 
ations on the Chronicle will e(|itally ajiply to the ])oem. 
ATe shall only add, that writers prior to him allude to 
many of his traditiotis. IJoth are curious productions ; 
and, as we have Ix'forc observed, sotne knowledge of 
them is indispensable towards an understanding of 
Euroittan works of chivalry, especially of our own 
ancient romances and poems. M’ithout this knowledge 
the {loets of Klizabeth’s age even of the Stuarts, are 
often unintelligible ; without it Shakspeare, and Sjvcnser, 
and Milton \pust often be thrown aside in despair.* 

IIK! Of our other Latin historians, one oidy we shall 
notice here ; not so mnch k'cause he is an historian, 
as iK'cause ho ts a miscellaneous writer of some in¬ 
terest, the greattst ornament, beyond doubt, of our 
Latin literature during these ages, (liriilihii,- <lv liarri, 
or, as he is more usually called, (iiralilus Camhreiisis, 
was born about ILK), in the castle of .Manorheer, in 
P.embrokeshire. Ilis descent was noble, even royal; 
for his mother Angharad was grand-daughter of Khys 
ap Theodor, prince of South M'ales. From his infancy 
he appears to have been equally devoted to literature 

* Vita Mcrlini, passim. Aswe have not acres,to tins poem, which we 
believe has never l)een publislietl, we have availed tHirsclves ol tlie abstract 
by Kills (Specimens, vol. i. section 40, which we have tttiU lurlhcr coji- 
deiised. 
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and religion ; and the propensity was recognised by 
his uncle David Fitzgerald, bishop of St. David’s, who 
undertook the care of his education. He next studied 
with considerable credit at the university of Paris ; and 
on his return, in 1172, he embraced hjly orders, and 
soon attained the dignity of archdeacon, and was ap¬ 
pointed legate of the archbishop of Canterbury, for 
the reformation of clerical discipline in Vl’aies. In his 
conduct as an ecclesiastic, (Jiraldus had all the spirit of 
his age, — attentive to his duties, a rigid exacter of 
tithes, and not Iresitating to excommunicate even the 
powerful, when they presumed to lay hands on the 
substance or to withhold the rights of tiie church. 
7’hus, when the governor of Pembrokeshire, and the 
royal constable, drove away from the priory of Pem¬ 
broke eight yoke of oxen, he placed that baron under 
the ban of the church. H'ith equal zeal did he sus¬ 
pend or depose the married ecclesiastics ; and soon 
obtained a high name for ability, courage, and con¬ 
scientiousness. In fact, he was regarded as the future 
primate of VPales, — for that the see of St. David’s 
disputed the honour with the archbishops of Canterbury, 
is well known. Put formidable difficulties lay in the 
path of his ambition, 'riiough on the death cf his 
uncle he was elected the successor, aiij though the 
election was approved by the primate of England, Henry 
IMantagc'et refused to ratify it. For this refusal, the 
king had jdausihle reasons. ’J'hc _ V't'lsb had never 
been fully subdued ; they were the uiTwilling tributaries 
of the English crown ; and he dreaded lest a person of 
such influence, alike by talents and birth, should, when 
acknowledged as the head of the AV’elsh church, favour 
the aspirations of the people after their ancient inde¬ 
pendence. The archdeacon gave way, but with reluctance 
enough, and passed the next few years at Paris, in the 
study of the canon law and literature. On his return, 
after administering for a short period the affairs of tlie 
diocese of St. Davids during the absence of the bishop, 
he accepted the royal invitation to court. There lie 
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passed a considerable time, assiduously enough to win 
the king’s favour; but he could obtain no preferment, 
notwithstanding the hopes held out by the monarch, to 
whom promises cost nothing. Yet he was treated with 
high distinction: he was employed in several important 
missions ; and was appointed preceptor to prince John, 
whom he acompanied to Ireland. 'Fhcre he made col¬ 
lections for two important works, the Topogrnphia and 
Expuguatio HUteruira, ortho Description and ('onquest 
of Ireland. The account which he gives of the “ bar¬ 
barous |)eople," has no doubt lx!en offensive to their 
descendants : certainly no consideration, not even the 
offer of the highest ecclesiastical dignities, could induce 
him to settle in that country. On his return to Kngland, 
he proceeded to Oxford, where, during three successive 
days, he read a chapter of his 'I’opographia, — on the 
first, to the inhabitants; on the second, to the doctors 
and ]>rofessors ; on the third, to the remaining scholars 
and the civic officers. His work would he ag.eeable, for 
two reasons. In the first jilace, the subject w.as new, 
and in his hands most interesting. In the second, each re¬ 
citation was followed by a sumptuous festival, than which, 
he assures us, nothing had ever been more splendid. 
From this peaceful scene, he was hurried, in 1188, to 
.accompany arghbishop llaldwin in a tour through Wales. 
The preceding year Henry and many of his nobles had 
assumed the cross ; the elo<)ucnce of St. Bernard* had 
stimulated other jiations to the same object; and to fill 
the M’'e!sh with the same enthusiasm, the venerable i>ri- 
inate, accoinj)anied by (ilanville, the chief justiciary, by 
many nobles, knights, and clergy, and an ample retinue, 
penetrated into tliat region. They were met by Rhys 
ap Griffith and other chieftains, who equally assumed 
the sacred symbol; and Giraldus himself, with the 
bishop of St. Davids and other Welsh dignitaries, were 
no less eager to enrol themselves under the consecrated 
banner. This extraordinary mission has given rise to 
one of our author’s best works,— his Jtinerarium Cant- 
* SceVol. IL p.288.) 
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hruF. With such vehemence did he preach the obli¬ 
gation of rescuing the holy sepulchre from the hands 
of the infidels, that hundreds eagerly enlisted. At 
Haverford the shedding of tears was incessant, — yet, 
reader, our archdeacon did not underst^d Welsh : the 
effect of his discourse consequently might fitly be com¬ 
pared with that of St. Bernard, who made the rough old 
Germans shed tears, though not one of them understood 
a word of his language; and Giraldus prides himself 
on the comparison. Moreover, a AVelshman, probably 
as rough as any German, declared to prince Rhys, that 
had the archdeacon preached in the native tongue, not 
one of his personal attendants would have been able to 
resist the pathetic appeal. Is'othing can exceed the 
comjilaisance with which Giraldus relates these and simi¬ 
lar anecdotes. After king Henry’s death, however, he ob¬ 
tained absolution from his vow, on the twofold plea of 
ag(^ and poverty * ; and so did many others ; in fact, 
as such absolutions could be purchased for money, the 
practice became, in the following century at least, ex¬ 
tremely profitable to the papal exchequer. The opening 
of Richard’s reign was more smiling than that of 
Henry’s: when that monarch was departing for the 
Holy Land, he was appointed coadjutor to the bishop of 
lily in the regency of the realm ; and l^g was succes¬ 
sively offered the bishoprics of Bangor and LlandafF. 
But he refused both ; the bishop of St. Davids was 
old and infirm ; and he had strong hqpes of succeeding 
to that object of so many years’ wishes. To prepare 
himself for the dignity, he left the court for Lincoln, 
where he studied theology during six years with great 
ardour. 'I’o do him justice, the love of letters, what¬ 
ever was his ambition, was predominant within him: 
this made him leave the court without regret. In 11.Q9, 
the aged bishop died, and the chapter elected our 
archdeacon. Hubert, however, who now filled the see of 
Canterbury, refused to accept the nomination, on the 

• Tho former was ftw/ a plea; for Giraldus was'in the vigour of xnan- 
hood. The latter seems to nave been equaliji so. 
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.same grounds as had been urged by Henry II.; and 
when the chapter persisted, the affair was carried before 
Richard, then in Normandy. But that monarch died 
before a decision could be given ; and king John was 
persuaded to oppose him. He now clearly perceived 
that nothing was to be gained by royal favour ; and 
a court became more disagreeable than before. lie had, 
indeed, lieen taught wisdom by his j>ast experience ; 
and he no longer desired to pursue a jdiantom which 
mocked him at every step. In a letter to the primate, 
he well describes his feelings on the occasion: — 

“ Deeply liave 1 to lament the sacrifice of so much time to 
amhilion ami to perdition. Allow me therefore to retire, 
iind employ my remaining days in hooks and writing, l.et 
I'thers, if they ]>lease, frequent the court, as 1, Inhouring under 
the same delusion, have done; a useless follower have J been 
of it. Having experienced enough, and more than enough, 
the whims and vexations of the gre.at, henceforth, with re¬ 
spect to them, I desire to be as if J were not, Itlay the 
merciful God, our Father, grant that, far from the ctires and 
pursuits of a court, which always wound, but never satisfy or 
hetd the heart; far also from the tumults of men, I may pass 
iny remaining days in the tnmquillity of retirement, while be¬ 
wailing and redeeming my grievous loss of time 1" 

But tliougli he w,ts sick of a court, he did not put 
into practice his philosojdiictil design. He hastened to 
St. Davids; *the clnapter still insisted on electing him ; 
atid, to support their rights and his own, he jiroceeded to 
Rome, to ])lead his cause in person Ixtfore Innocent III. 
The suit was a ttVUons one ; he had not money enough 
to bribe ; and in five years, after three ex])cnsive jotirnevs 
to that ca])ital of corruption, his election was declared 
null. Long, however, did tlie canons of St. Davids 
stoutly and patriotically defend their right ; but, in the 
end, royal, archiejiiscopal, and jiapal authoritytrimnphed. 
His opposition rendered him naturally obno.xious to the 
English court. At length he gave way : he felt that 
his resistance was only depriving the church of a jiastor ; 
nor could he avoid asserting that the church itself was 
become too corrupt to afford much prospect of its re- 
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generation. He even resigned his archdeaconry in 
favour of a nephew; yet he had still preferment enough 
for the humble life he had resolved to embrace ; for he 
held two livings in Pembrokeshire, one in Oxfordshire, 
and a prel)endal stall in the cathedral of Hereford. The 
last seventeen years of his life he passed* in retirement 
and study ; in the revision of some works and the com¬ 
position of otliers; making to society ample amends for 
his former unprofitableness; ]a.ying up for himself a 
fame that posterity will never suffer to die; and anxious, 
above all, to prepare for his happy departure. He died 
in his sevcuty-fourtli year; and his tomb is yet to be 
seen in the cathedral of St. Davids.* 

The works of (liraldus are far too numerous and mis- 1188. 
cellaneous to be noticed hero. They are chiefly com. 
])rised in tlie two works we have mentioned on Ireland, 
in two on tV'.ales, in the lives of many saints and church, 
men, in dogmatic and moral treatises, and in a few 
epistles and sermons. In all his writings he exhibits a 
considerable acquaintance with history, sacred and pro¬ 
fane, and with the classic models of antiquity ; and all 
are remarkable for considerable elegance no less than 
liveliness of manner. Of these his two works on Ireland 
are by far the most curious; but as Ireland is not in¬ 
cluded ill the jilanof thiscompendium, we shall reluctantly 
jiass them over, and direct the reader’s attention to the 
two on W'alos. The Itinerarinni Caiuhrin; is, as we have 
before observed, the progress of archbishop Baldwin 
through VV’ales, for the purpose of preAching the cross. 

The primate and his noble company entered the princi¬ 
pality by the borders of Herefordshire, and proceeded 
into the county of lladnor. It is curious to contemplate 
the perverse success of these cross-preachers; with what 
tagerni'ss many flocked to assume the obligation of 
tvresting the holy places from the misbelievers, and con- 


* Giralliu.'i Cambrensis, dt? Holms ft so Gostis, lib. i. ii. iii. (apufl Whar- 
toil, Anglia Sacra, torn. ii. p. 4.07—.Ol'}.), Idem, de Jure et Statu Mone- 
vensis Kcclesisc, pashim (apud eundem, p. iilG, itc.). Sir Uichurd Col*’ 
Houre, Lilti of Giraldus do Barri, p. xi—xlix. 
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sequently of bidding adieu to their nearest kindred and- 
most imperative duties. In this prevailing folly, how¬ 
ever, the women were much wiser or much less dis¬ 
tracted than the men. AVhen unable to pre'ent tlie 
assumption of the cross by a brother, a son, or a hus¬ 
band, their lo'ud lamentations often betrayed what our 
archdeacon would call their want of religious fervour. 
In many cases, however, their efforts over their A ustuurfA- 
were successful. 1’hus the wife of j>rince Uhys, “ by 
her womanish artifices, diverted him from his noble 
purpose," for which she has not much praise from Gi- 
raldus. Betbre quitting Badnor, he considerately ac¬ 
quaints us with some notable legends, which, though 
evidence of the credulity, are also characteristic of the 
time. Thus he relates how a man, “ in these our days,” 
had shot a fair doc with horns of twelve years’ growth, 
and had immediately lost the use of his eyes. 'I'liis 
event, howe'er, is scarcely so wonderful as one whicli 
hai>pened _iust before the death of Henry 11.: the fish 
of a certain pool fought so furiously with l ach otlier, both 
in the water and out of it, that the following im.rniiig 
scarcely one remained alive.--( rossing the river Wye, 
the crusaders j'roceeded towards Brecknock. iVt Lhan- 
vaes he tells us of a boy who, venturing to take a jiigeon's 
nest in the church of that place, incurred the miraculous 
vengeance oV the patron saint, by adhering so firmly to 
the stone, that it retpiircd three days’ solemn siippli. 
cation at the altar before he was releaseil. And this 
anecdote leads htm to relate another. A poor woman, 
very devout in appearance, constantly visited the shrine 
of a saint; but her object was neither more nor le.s.s 
than to plunder it. By a curious kind of theft, she 
licked up from the altar the small hits of gold and silver 
which had been offered there; but she was not long 
suffered to do this with impunity: one day her tongue 
and lips adliered so to the altar, that she could not move, 
and wa.s of course instantly detected ; but in a few hours 
the saint was appeased. In another place we liave alt 
account of tlie patriarch’s horn, which if any one blew. 
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woe be to him ; but safely might the wider end be 
placed to the car; and when it was^ delightful was the 
music heard within,—just like the gentle tones of the 
harp. Amidst these delectable legends, we are regaled 
with his thoughts on women, whom he declares ripe for 
every species of wickedness under heaven. Though 
their two great vices a/e lust and revenge, they far ex¬ 
ceed men even in the rest; and he supports this opinion 
both by scrij)tural and profane authority. Thus, in Ec¬ 
clesiastes:— “ I have found one good man out of a 
thousand, but not one woman.” Thus Juvenal:—■ 

“ Nihil est auUacior illis 

Deprensis, viam alque aniinas iicriiniiu siimant.’* 

Proccedinfr towards Abergavenny,and thence to Caerlcon, 
the numljcr of ernsaders increased ; hut from that place 
to C’ardiff*, wo read of no great success. At Llandaff 
the holy work prospered; so also at AV>ertainc and 
(loer. But the legends are more interesting than the 
preaching. 

“ A short time htfore our days, a lircumstaiice worthy of 
notice occurred in these parts wliich Klidoriis, a priest, most 
stretmoudy allii nicd liaJ hefallen liiniseif. "When a youth of 
twelve years,— since, as Sohnnon sayp, the root of learning is 
hitter, thon^Ii the Ti ult he sweet,—following his literary studies, 
only to avoid lliedisci;.'line and frcijucnt stripes his prfcej>tor, 
he one day esca]ied and hid iiiinself undertlie hollow bank of a 
river ; anti having continuetl there two days, until he was ex¬ 
hausted by hunger, two little men, no than dwarfs, ap¬ 

peared to him and said ,—* If thou w ilt eolhe with us, we will 
lead thee into a land lilhd with sports and pleasures.* He 
consenting, arose and billowed them through a dark subterra¬ 
neous way, until tht‘y came to a fair country, adorned with 
rivers and meads, with woods and laiidscapes, yet somewhat 
dark, since it was not ligiited by any sun. The days were 
just us if they were obscured with clouds ; the nights were very 
dark, through the absence of the moon and stars. The boy was 
taken before the king, to whom he was presented in full court: 
and tile king, having looked on him for some time, to Ure 
wonder of all, delivcrctl him to the care of tlie young prince, 
his son, a hoy too. All the men were of very small stature, 
but well proportioned: their faces were handsome, and their 
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long hair fell over their shoulders like tliat of women. Their 
horses were about the sue of greyhounds. Their food was 
neither flesh nor fish, but a milky diet made up into certain 
messes as if couketl with saffron. Never did tlicy swear. No¬ 
thing did they so much detest as lies. Whenever they returned 
from tliese tipper regions, they condemned our ambition, faith¬ 
lessness, and fickleness. Tliey had no visible religion; the 
only tiling which they appeared to worship and revere was 
truth. The boy frequently returned to our hemisphere, gene¬ 
rally by the way be had gone, sometimes by another; at first 
in company witli others, but afterwards alone. To his mother 
only did he communicate what he had seen,— the description of 
the country, the nature and condition of the people. Ueing 
charged by her to bring her a present of the gold with whicli 
that region abounded ; one day, while at play witli the king’s 
son, be stole the golden ball, and by the usual path hastened 
to his mother. And when' be came to the threshold of the 
house, and. as he was pursued by the people, was eager to 
enter, he stumbled, and f.dling at the room where his inolher 
was sitting, two of the cliiefs seized the ball which he bad 
dropped from his hands, and surveying him with every species 
of contempt and derision, departed.” 

In vain did the boy, filled with sorrow for his folly, 
endeavour to retrace his steps to the subterranean world; 
no path was to be found, though he jiasscd near twelve 
months in the search. The bishop of r^t. ))avid's, the 
uncle of (ijraldiis, had frequently conversed with the 
favoured nioylal, then an old man, who reniembt'red 
much of the language tised below. All that the 
bishop could say about it was, that it was very like 
Greek. — .At Haverford, where the archdeacon preached 
so forcibly in Laan and French to die admiring worlil, 
he tells us one or two, not legends, but anecdotes, 
strongly illustrative of the barbarism of the times. A 
famous roblK-r, confined in one of the dungeons of 
Haverford castle, was sometimes visited by three boys, 
— one the son of lord Glare, the other two being the 
son and grandson of the lord of the castle, — for whom 
he made arrows. One day he fastened the door of his 
dungeon—the youths being with him — and seizing a 
battlp-ax'e, protested to the terrified domestics outside, 
that he would instantly murder all the three, unless his 
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life and liberty were guaranteed. His object was gained. 

_The lord of another castle had long maintained a man 

whose eyes he had put out. The latter, however, per¬ 
fectly remembered die diflScult staircases and passages of 
the fortress, and could easUy pass from* one part to an¬ 
other, One day he seized the only son and heir of the 
baron, and, fastening all the doors behind him, ascended 
to the top of a high tower. The father and the domestics 
hastened to the foot of the tower, and any ransom was 
offered for the youth’s life. The man sturdily refused, 
and declared, that unless the father inflicted on him¬ 
self the punishment which had been laid on him, 
viz. the mutilation of the lower members, the boy 
should instantly be precipitated from the summit. See¬ 
ing that other terms could not be procured, the baron 
pretended to comply with the condition, and both he 
and his domestics raised a loud cry, as if the mutilation 
had really taken place. “ Where is your pain ?” de¬ 
manded the man. “In my loins,” was the,reply.— 
“You are deceiving me !” cried the man, w'ho prepared 
to put his threat into execution. A second time the 
baron permitted himself to be struck with a heavy blow; 
and, on being asked where he felt the greatest pain, re¬ 
plied,—“In the heart!” The blind man again cried out 
that it was false, and again was preparing^o consummate 
his threat; when the unhappy father, to save his beloved 
son, really suffered the mutilation. To the third de¬ 
mand, — “ Where now is your chief paiii } ” he replied, 
— “ In my teeth !” — “ That is true !” said the man : 
“ experience only could enable you to speak thus ! I 
shall now die with the greater satisfaction, as thou canst 
neither beget another son, nor receive comfort from 
this !” In an instant he sprang with the youth from 
the battlements of the tower. — Another relation, some¬ 
what more legendary, may amuse. Speaking of the 
Flemings, who, for the sake of their manufactures, had 
been settled by Henry I. in South Wales, he says:— 

“ It is worthy of remark, that these people, from the shoulder 
bones of rams which have been stripped of the flesh by boiling 
X 2 
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(not by roasting), can either foretell. future events, or relate 
what has happened long ago, and has remained unknown. ]n 
our time, a man of some rank in these parts, named ManguncI, 
ezreUing all other men in knowledge of this art, had a wife 
pregnant by his own nephew. Suspicious of the fact, he 
caused a tup frotp his own flock to he sent her, as if it were 
a present from a neighbour. It was given to the cook, and at 
dinner the husband presented the shoulder bone, properly 
cleaned, to his wife, who was as well versed in the art as 
himself. Having examined the lines and secret marks a short 
time, she smiled, and threw it down on the table. He, con. 
cealing his knowledge of the matter, urged her to tell him the 
cause of her smiling; and at Icngtii, overcome by his entreaties, 
she replied, — ‘ The man from whose fold this ram has been 
taken, has an adulterous wife, pregnant at this very moment 
through an incestuous commerce with his ncpliew.* Sorrow¬ 
ful and dejected, the husband observed, —‘ Thou hast delivered 
a true oracle ; and I grieve the more, as the shame of it falls 
on myself!’ The woman thus detected, unable to dissemble 
her confusion, betrayed by outward signs her inward feelings ; 
displaying her shame and sorrow by blushing, by paleness, 
and, lastly, as women always do, by tears.” 

It is Strange that this farce of divination should be 
common in the mountains of Northern India, of Greece, 
and of the Scottish Highlands. If (iiraldus be any 
authority on the subject, it was unknown to the VV'elsh 
prior to tlie introduction of tlie Flemings. 

“ In this part of Pembrokeshire, unclean spirits have con¬ 
versed, not visibly, but sensibly, with mankind; first in the 
house of one Stephen, and afterwards in that of one Wil¬ 
liam ; and they sho'vpd their presence by throwing dirt, more 
in mockery, than id the view of injury. In the house of 
William, they cut holes in the linen and woollen garments; not 
without loss to the owner of the house, and to his guests. In 
that of Stephen, the spirit, in a manner more wonderful, used 
to converse with men; upbraiding them openly with every 
wicked thing they had done from their infancy, unwilling as 
they were that such things should be known or heard by 
others. . • . About the same time, in the same province of 
Pembroke, there bodily appeared, in the house of Klidor de 
Stackpnie, a certain biung like a red-haired young man, who 
called himself Simon. Taking the keys by force from the 
person intrusted with them, lie impudently entered on the 
steward's office: in appearance, he managed it so well, tliat 
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every thing prospered under his care, and there was no want 
of any tiling in the house. Whatever the master and mistress 
merely designed, or had secretly intended, for tlie table and 
other daily uses, that, though unhidden and unwarned, he 
prepared with wonderful expedition. He knew where their 
treasures and other valuables were deposited; and, whenever 
they appeared avaricious, or too parsimonious, he would 
say, ‘ Wliy do you fear to touch such a heap of gold and 
silver, considering how few the days allowed you here below, 
and that the money which you thus hoard will soon be of no 
use to you ? ’ For the liired labourers and servants of tlie 
house he provided superior food and drinking, saying, that 
liberality ought surely to be shown to those by whose labours 
the abundance was acquired. Whatever he wished to be done, 
though it might displease the muster and the lady (ail whose 
thoughts, as we have before observed, he knew), he completed 
with liis usual diligence, and without so much as consulting' 
them. Never did he enter a church; never utter one catholic 
word; never did he sleep in the house at night; yet, every 
morning, he was ready at his post. Being at length watched 
by one of the household, he was observed to take his stand 
between the windmill and a marsh, and hold a conversation 
with somctliing. The next morning, being called before the 
master, he was made to deliver up tlie keys, which he had 
possessed about forty days. Being interrogated, at his de- 
jiarture, who he was, he replied, that he was begotten on the 
wife of a rustic in that parish, by an incubus in the shape of 
her husband; at the same time naming the man, bis reputed 
father, who was dead, and his mother, who was still alive. And 
the woman, being earnestly pressed on the suif ect, confessed 
that the account was true.” • 

The second book opens with an account of the see and 
city of St. David’s, where the crusaders Jvere now arrived. 
To those who are investigating the antiquities of our 
cathedral churches, and of the principality generally, no 
guide can he so valuable as Giraldus; for where he 
drops his legends, none can be more rational, and none 
so well informed. If absence of research had not long’ 
characterised our literature, beyond that of any other 
country, it would be surprising to see what errors have 
been committed by pretended antiquaries.—From St. 
David’s, die crusaders continued their route to Cardigan- 

* Giraldus Cambiensis. Itinerarium Cambris, lib. i. cap 
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from Cardigan they diverged inwards to Lampeder; and 
from Lampeder, proceeding northwards^ they crossed the 
Devi (Dovy) and entered North Wales. The descrip¬ 
tion alike of the scenery and the people is very interest¬ 
ing. The patlj was often rugged enough, or rather, 
there was no path at all. On their journey towards 
Carnarvon, they passed through a valley so precipitous, 
that they were obhged to dismount and travel on foot, 
to the evident discomfort of archbishop Baldwin. After 
much and breathless fatigue, he reached the opposite 
end, and sitting down on the trunk of an oak which had 
been uprooted by a storm, and looking on his followers, 
enquired with great good humour ,—“ Who among you 
can delight our weary ears by whistling?” In this ques¬ 
tion the grave dignitary did not merely regard the music; 
he was also willing to see which of his followers had the 
longest wind ,—“ For men out of breath," says Giraldus, 
with much sageness, “ cannot very well whistle." It 
appears, however, that the lungs of no one were to be 
put to such a test; for suddenly a bird in the wood 
raised its dulcet whistle. After a short description of 
the woodpecker and aureolus, some one remarked that 
the nightingale never visited those parts, and the observ¬ 
ation enabled the prelate to be facetious. “ No, no ! the 
nightingale i» wiser than we ! it takes care not to ap¬ 
proach a country which we have been so foolish as to 
traverse!"—After a short stay at Bangor, the mission¬ 
aries passed ovqr, the straits to the isle of Mona, or 
Anglesey, wherej from an eminence near the shore, 
the archbishop addressed the assembled multitudes 
who had hastened from all parts of tlie island to 
meet them. To this day the spot is called the Rock 
of the Archbishop. Many were persuaded to take 
the cross; but eloquence was lost on prince Roderic 
and his followers, — an impiety for which Giraldus is 
sure to provide a punishment; and this he might easily 
do in so lawless a period, when brother was armed 
against brother, and son against father ; when the most 
disastrous vicissitudes were of daily occurrence. But we 
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lose all interest in the object of the mission, amidst the 
graphic descriptions and strange legends of the writer. 
He teUs us of a stone in the parish of Llanedan, shaped 
exactly like a human thigh, “ and possessing innate 
virtues, that, carry it wherever you may, the following 
night it returns of its own accord, as the inhabitants 
have often experienced.” Hugh earl of Chester, in the 
reign of the first Henry, who invaded Anglesey, dis¬ 
believed the popular tradition. To expose its folly, he 
caused it to be fastened with iron chains to another stone 
much larger in bulk, and both to be thrown into the sea: 
yet the very next morning it was found in its original 
position in the same churchyard.—Proceeding to the 
river Conway, near which was the Dinas Emrys, or pro¬ 
montory of Ambrosius (Merlin), whence Merlin uttered 
his prophecies, while Vortigem was seated near, we 
may observe that this is the very promontory on which 
Vortigem endeavoured to build a fortress, but that the 
stones were supematurally removed every night.* But 
we must leave this entertaining itinerary; observing, that 
the crusaders proceeded through Flintshire; crossed the 
Dee to Chester; and thence, by Ludlow, Leominster, 
Wenloch, to Hereford, where the mission ended. They 
had, in fact, made the whole circuit of Wales, but seen 
little of the interior. This is to he regretted; for had 
Giraldus, with the same credulity, yet occasional archness 
of relation, the same simplicity, yet fidelity of descrip¬ 
tion, passed through those almost dij^accessible regions 
he would have produced a book wholly unrivalled.+ 
Before we dismiss Giraldus, however, we will, for 
a moment, direct the reader’s attention to his Descriptio 
Camhria, or Description of Wales. Omitting that which 
applies to the country, which is foreign to our purpose, 
we have some curious remarks respecting the inhabitants. 
There was not a beggar among Aem; for this reason, 

! « See pnge fi3. of the present voluine. 

f Giraldus Cambrensis, Itinerarium Cambris, Hb. ii. cap. 1—13. Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare has made this work more popular by Ins elegant pub- 
Jiration. His notes are very interesting j but unfortunately, hg has often 
mistaken the sense of his original. 

X 4 
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— the houses were open to every body. No traveller 
whether stranger or native, had need to solicit hospitality; 
he had only to surrender his arms, and he becamfe an 
inmate so long as he chose to remain. The conversation 
of the young women, and their music on the harp, made 
the day pass agreeably enough. Here, he tells us, was 
no jealousy ; which was as rare in Wales, as it was 
common in Ireland. The dishes were substantial; no 
luxuries, no conveniences even: there were no tables, 
consequently no cloths and napkins ; but the dishes were 
placed on mats laid on the floor. So far w'as hospitality 
carried, that the host and hostess remained standing 
until all the guests were satisfied; that if there were any 
deficiency, it might fall on them alone. They .'■lept in 
the same room in which they feasted: rushes being for 
this purpose spread on the floor, and coveri d '.vitli a 
cloth. On this heap all lay down together, without 
undressing. During the w'hole night the fire blazed in 
the chimney, — a great comfort, tve are assured, to one 
side of the sleepers, for the other was somewhat apt to 
be cold. The bed, however, was not exactly one of 
down ; for the sleepers, wdien one side was sore, could 
arise, sit by the fire until the painful feeling had left 
them, and then return to their hard couch. They cut 
their hair clo^, shaved, and paid great attention to their 
teeth, which were always like ivory. Their intellect 
was sharp, and they were apt at learning. The harp, 
singing,and poetry, were held in unrivalled esteem among 
them : in these accomplishments, many made some pro¬ 
ficiency ; but they were carried to perfection by the 
bards, who were consequently a most honourable class. 
The person of the bard was sacred; advancing to battle, 
he preceded the army, playing the national airs; during 
a peace, his was one of the most honoured places in the 
hall. There were three descriptions of bards: the 
poets, who invented both the words and the tune; the 
players only, who were no poets; the singers, who 
neither composed nor played, but accompanied their 
voices to the music of the player. They formed a distinct 
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order, and were regulated by statutes of royal enact¬ 
ment. The wit and cheerfulness of the inhabitants were 
famous; and when any one uttered a good saying, it 
was sure to he widely difiused. Their independence of 
manner was conspicuous in the hold yet»respectful tone 
they used even to their princes. Their attachment to 
birth was extreme : they would marry into a poor, never 
into a mean, family, however rich; and they revenged 
with fearful cruelty any contamination of their blood. Of 
the r devotion, several proofs are given. They craved the 
blessing of every priest or monk they met; they did many 
things f?( trios in honour of the Trinity; they paid tithes 
witli great readiness ; and when they ate, the first slice 
of bread was always given to the poor. “ In short,” 
iJi'rahlus concludes his first book, “ happy would this 
nation h.-, if it had goo-i prelates and pastors, and but 
one king ,—if he were a good one!" In the second book, 
however, I>e gives us the contrast to this fine picture. He 
describes them as light in mind as they were in body; 
not only inconstant, but faithless. Many lived by open 
nhinder ; all were ready to take advantage of an enemy 
inder tlu' most base and dishonourable circumstances. 
He defends them from the charge of cowardice brought 
Gildas; but he allows that they often turned tlieir 
i/acivs 111 battle : that, in the first onset, tl»ey were more 
than men ; in tlie second, they were less fihan women. 
Xo oi;ier nation, he assures us, is so prone to internal 
'.iMirjiat'eeo ; brothers could not t^reo^ because, as their 
interests clashed, they were always at war: a vassal would 
soon swear that his land was allodial; all were ready to 
extend their own boundaries at the expense of their 
neighbours. Again, the powerful were always rapacious ; 
the peo])]e indulged to excess in eating and drinking ; 
incest, among low as well as high, was common: “ they 
do not marry until, by previous cohabitation, they have 
tried the disposition, and above all, the fecundity, of the 
women they wish for wives.” — “ There is,” he adds, 
“ an ancient custom of men taking young girls on trial, 
engaging, if they do not marry their mistresses, to allow 
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a certain pecuniary compensation, for loss of chastity, to 
the parents." Religion was much on the same level with 
chastity: the sons of clergymen regularly succeeded to 
the church of their parents; and, if the bishop dared to 
institute any other than a son, the people combined to 
resist the odious tyranny. lie adds a few other sins 
which we have not space to detail, hut which, in the 
aggregate, certainly do honour to the labours of his 
Satanic majesty. Beyond doubt, they confirm the de¬ 
plorable account given of the Britons by Gildas *; for Gi- 
raldus acknowledges, that such as they were, such they 
had always been. In truth, as the archdeacon clearly 
perceived, the best thing that could possibly hai>pen to 
the nation would be its entire conquest by the Normans, 
and its incorporation with England ; and to forward so 
desirable an event, he gives minute directions both for 
its reduction and government.1 

Omitting other miscellaneous writers, there were some 
Latin poets who attained some celebrity in their day. 
Thus, Robert of Dunstable, a monk of St. Alltan’s, wrote 
two books on the life of the British protomartyr, which 
are praised by VV'arton. A similar judgment has been 
passed on Henry of Huntingdon and John of Salisbury. 
Whatever may have been the poetical merit of the latter, 
his I’olycraticon, or treatise De Nugis C'urialium, exhibits 
both extensive reading and considerable taste, it con¬ 
sists of eight books on a variety of subjects, not the 
least interesting of which .are those relating to courts 
and courtiers ; which and whom this bishop of Chartres, 
— promoted to that see as much for his merit, as be¬ 
cause he had been the chaplain and friend of Thomas a 
Becket, — holds in perfect abomination. Of a superior 
character, as a poet, was Hanwill, a monk of St. Al¬ 
ban’s ( 1190 ), whose poem, in nine books, contains 
some good verses, — turgid, indeed, but often imagina¬ 
tive. The same favourable judgment may be passed on 
Neckham, abbot of Cirencester (1217), who has also 

• Sco Voi. m. p. 4. 

t Giraldus CambrciiAis, Dcscriptio Cambhai, lib. i. et ii. passim. 
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written on many other subjects than poetry; of his works, 
more MSS. remain, than of almost any other writer 
of the age. Unfortunately, most of our ancient literary 
stores are mouldering in the dust of libraries, never con¬ 
sulted even by antiquaries ; never published, nor likely 
to he so. Whether the public, or the publishers, or 
literary men by profession, are to be blamed for this dis¬ 
graceful apathy, we shall not stop to enquire : one thing, 
however, is certain, — that whoever devotes his life to 
such researches—and less than a whole life would be in¬ 
sufficient — must do so, not only without hope of re¬ 
ward, but in the conviction that his toilsome labours will 
never see the light, — that no bookseller would publish, 
that few readers would purchase them. This state of 
things, lamentable as it is, must continue, so long as 
periodicals, whether political or literary, constitute the 
only reading of the public.—In the greatest of his 
j)oems, De Laude Divinse Sapientise Neckham not only 
reverts to his juvenile years with a fondness natural to 
man, but he praises, probably with great justice, the 
studious spirit displayed in the monastery of St. Alban’s, 
to which he was indebted for his education. 

“ Claustrum 

Martyris Albani, sit tibi tuta quies ! 

Hie locus ivtatis nostra; primordia novity 
Annos felices, Iietitisque dies ! 

Hie locus ingenuis pueriles imbuit annos 
Artibus, et nostrte laudis origo fuit. 

Hie locus insignes magnosque crCaHit alumnus, 

Felix oximio martyre, gente, situ. 

Militat hie Cbristo, noctuque dieque labor! 

Indulget sancto religiosa cohors.’’ 

Walter Mapes, archdeacon of Oxford, has been styled 
the Anacreon of his age. From the specimen preserved 
in Camden’s llemains,—the only one we have seen,—he 
apjrears to have been sufficiently jovial, even licentious. 
A far higher name than any of the preceding was Joseph 
Iscanus, or Joseph of Exeter, the author of two epic 
poems: the first, on the Trojan war, is chiefly founded 
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on Dares Phrygins ; the second, on the war of Antiochj 
is taken from the relations of the crusaders; but a small 
fragment only remains of it. But we must refrain from 
a barren nomenclature, since, in the present work, we 
have neither thj limits nor the opportunity of illustrating 
the authors by appropriate extracts. We may add, that 
into the vast field of miscellaneous Latin literature, still 
less into that of dogmatic or ascetic theology, we cannot 
enter at all; and we doubt whether any one would thank 
us, if we did. By this observation, we do not mean to 
cast a censure on the writers tliemselves, so much as on 
the spirit of the present age. During the last two cen¬ 
turies, nothing has been so fashionable as to rail at the 
ignorance of what we call the dark and barbarous ages. 
In many respects, they were, doubtless, much behind 
the present generation ; they knew little of the physical 
or mathematical sciences, and nothing whatever of those 
which depend on successive practical experiments; but 
in some others they have not been surpassed, even in 
these proud days. From the vast range of European 
literature during the middle ages, it would not l)e dif¬ 
ficult to select works which, for invention, might confer 
honour on the noblest of our poets; and which, for 
profundity of thought, and acuteness of reasoning, have 
not since beep equalled by the most celebrated of our 
philosophers. Equally fashionable, too, has it been to de¬ 
cry the indolence, no less than the ignorance, of the monks. 
The fact, howeve^, is, that their hterary labour was often 
astonishing; that ft would put to shame much of our self¬ 
complaisance. The learning of the age was to be found 
almost exclusively in the cloister. Every monastery, 
which had the means, maintained an aprrtment called the 
scriptorium, where books w'ere transcril)ed or composed: 
the scriptorium was often endowed with a liberality which 
might possibly create surprise in writers who have, so 
much to their own satisfaction, ridiculed the whole in¬ 
stitute. Thus, to that of St. Edmondsbury was assigned 
the profits of two miUs ; to that of Ely, two churches ; 
to that of St. Swithin at W inchester, the tithes of a 
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valuable rectory. This, be it remembered, was for hire¬ 
ling writers ; for the monks themselves, who could pos¬ 
sess no peculium, however numerous their writings, 
could neither receive nor expect any remuneration what¬ 
ever. Yet both from our printed and manuscript re¬ 
mains, — the latter in incredible abundance — we have 
proof enough, that not only the monks, but the abbots, 
attained distinction in letters. The truth is, that these 
calumniated communities did more for literature than 
any ecclesiastical body of the present day. Where is 
the cathedral chapter, where even the college, that either 
expends so much money, or exhibits so much ardour, 
for the multiplication of books ? The shelves of the 
former exhibit little of increase ; and it may be doubted 
whether even those of our universities would show any 
great accession, if all new works were not gratuitously 
supplied them ; if, by act of parliament, publishers and 
authors were not oppressed, to increase a store already 
too large.* 

In estimating the literary spirit of these ages, we are 
apt to overlook the exceeding paucity of books. Men 
could not then, as now, resort to well-furnished shelves ; 
they had not abstracts or condensations of works pre 
pared for them by professional reviewers. Their study 
was one of toil ; books were beyond the reach of all but 
the rich, or of religious communities ; and they were 
often so few in numner, that we may wonder, and justly 
wonder, how with so few auxiliarieg,.writers could so 
fluently quote, not only the models of antiquity, but the 
best productions of the middle ages. If transcription 
could easily be procured, parchments could not. We 
smile at perceiving a few volumes dignified with the 
pompous name of library. That of John de Fontissara, 

' • Leland, ScriptoTos Britannici. i>assim. Wharton, Anglia Sacra, brie- 
fatio ac) Partem i\. Johannes Salisburicnsisg Polycraticon (in Supplemento 
ad fiibliotiiecam Patrum, p. .*>40, &c.). Camden, llemains, p. 4^ 410, Stc. 
Ducangc Glofisarium ad Scriptoren Medis et Inf. LittinitatU, v. Scripto- 
rlutn. Dugdalc, Monafiticon Anglicanum, tom. i. et ii. passim. Mat. 
thffiui Parisiensifl, Historia, p. 1003. Warton, History of English Poetry, 
vol i Introduction. 
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bishop of Winchester, in the thirteenth century, con¬ 
sisted of seventeen only. But then he borrowed from 
the communities. Thus, from the monastery of St. 
Swithin, he borrowed “ Biblia bene Glossata,” in 
two folio volufnes; and the value set upon it appears 
from a bond which he was compelled to ffivc for its safe 
return. That very Bible had been bequeathed to the 
community by his predecessor; and it, with the ac¬ 
companying bequest of 100 marks, was thought valuable 
enough to found a chantry for the repose of his soul. 
Fearftil were the curses—and ecclesiastics have al¬ 
ways been hearty cursers—passed on all who should 
presume to alienate a book from any monastic library. 
Every year, the prior and convent of Rochester pro¬ 
nounced excommunication against any one who, during 
the following year, should conceal or injure the Physics 
of Aristotle. A book was often bequeathed with this 
condition,—that the receiver should pray for the soul 
of the donor ; and that, on the death of the former, it 
should either revert to the family of the original owner, 
or pass to some other person. It was often entailed with 
as much solemnity as the most valuable estate. Thus, 
at the commencement of a breviary of the Bible, there 
is a memorial by the donor :—I, Philip, late bishop 
of Lincoln, •'•give this book, called Petrus de Aure- 
olis, to the new library about to be built in the church 
of Lincoln; reserving the use and possession 'of the 
said book to Rip.hard Fryerby, clerk, canon and pre¬ 
bendary of Milton, to hold in fee, for the term of his 
natural life ; and afterwards to revert to the said library, 
or its keepers for the time being, faithfully and without 
delay.’’ The purchase of a book was often a matter oi 
so much importance, that persons of consideration were 
assembled as witnesses on the occasion. Thus, an arch¬ 
deacon of Leicester has written in Peter the Lombard’s 
Liber Sententiarum,—“ This Book of Sentences belongs 
to M. Rogers, archdeacon of Lincoln, who bought it 
from Geoffrey the chaplain, brother of Henry vicar of 
Northalkington, in presence of master Robert de Lee, of 
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master John de Liring, of Richard of Luda, clerk, of 
Richard the almoner, of the said vicar Henry and his 
clerk, and of many others. And the said archdeacon gave 
this book to God and St. Oswald, to the prior and con¬ 
vent of Barden.” Books were of so much value, that 
they were often pledged to learned botlies ; and when 
they were lent, a deposit was left on them. Thus Ox¬ 
ford had a chest for books thus pledged, which, if not 
redeemed by a given day, became the property of the 
university. After the invention of paper, indeed, they 
were multiplied in greater numbers ; but still they re¬ 
mained beyond the means of ordinary individuals. The 
price was often enormous.—These facts, it may be said, 
imply a very low state of literature, yet such an inference 
would be at variance with truth. They prove, indeed, 
that laymen, unless very wealthy, must pass their lives 
without much intellectud relaxation ; and we accordingly 
find very few lay names in our literary history ; but the 
libraries of religious communities afforded a sufficient 
resource for learning. A multitude of books is not 
favourable to either imagination or close thinking, per¬ 
haps not even to erudition. Where they are few, 
they are not only carefully read, but pondered; not 
only swallowed, but digested. A thing is generally 
valued in proportion to its rarity; and it is possible that 
a midtiplicity of volumes may, instead of exciting ardour, 
produce satiety. What, however, was deficient in one 
library might be supplied from the abundance of an¬ 
other. Nothing was so common as tRe loan of a book, 
except a journey—often a distant journey — to consult 
or transcribe one. Let the scarcity, however, have been 
what it may, 'one thing is undoubted,—that many of 
the monastic fraternity could boast of an erudition which 
would do honour to the present age. Often have we 
found, in the space of two or three pages, fifty or sixty 
different authorities cited. Thus, Roger Bacon, in one 
page, refers to Aristotle,'Cicero, Seneca, St. Cyprian, St. 
Augustine, St. Isidore, St. Jerome, and others; in another 
to Averroes,. Avicenna, St. Thomas Aquinas and other 
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GOmiBeotetors db or expoaiiders of the great 
rite.* 

1. 2. Nobhan And Vebnacblab Literature. — 

When Norman kings sat on the throne, they naturally 
preferred both the language and the literature of their 
native country. Latin'was to them unknown ; and. En« 
glish was only spoken by the lower ranks of society. 
The Norman French was not merely the language of the 
court, it was that of every man of station. The min¬ 
strels and poets of that province were attracted to ^ 
courts of our kings; there was their best reward, and 
there the best compositions of the language originated. 
The remains of this period are absolutely innumera. 
ble. Normandy, indeed, and the adjoining provinces of 
Brittany, have been regarded as the cradle of romantic 
fiction. Nothing is more, true than that our vema- 
cular tales, wlwther in prose or verse, arc translations 
from that language. It is now alJowed by the most 
eminent of the French antiquarians, that the true patrons 
of their literature were the English monarchs ; and that 
the noblest productions of their language originated in 
this country. Norman literature opens a boundless field 
for research. Hitherto, wliatever discoveries have been 
made in it, must he awarded to the French; in this 
country little, has been done to explore it. All our 
writers who have incidentally treated the subject,— 
Warton, Ritson, Ellis, Turner, and others,—have ful¬ 
filled their task jn a manner so wretchedly superficial,, 
that their labours are worse than useless. With the 
names of Gaimar, of Wace, of Benedict dc St. Maur, of 
Marie de France, and others, they are fluent enough; but 
not one of them had ever perused a single page of the.se 
poets. Into that subject nobody will exj)ect us to 
enter; it is, in fact, somewhat foreign to our design. 
We will, however, give one or two extracts from Robert 
Wace, one of the most celebra^d of these poets. Ro- 

' k 

• Wood, Hi»toria Amiquit. Unir. Oxon. tom. ii. p. 48. WartOD, 
tory of KiigUsh I'oetry, voi. 1. Disticrtatiuu 3. Baron, Opu* Majus, 
p. 8, ike. 
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bcrt Wace was a native of Jersey, and born about the 
year 1124. He appears early to have attached himself 
to the court of his sovereign^ the English monarch. In 
1155, he finished his Romance (so called tecause it was 
written in the vulgar, or IRormn tongue^ of Brut (Bru¬ 
tus), which is chiefly founded on the Ckronicle of the 
Wekh GeoSl^y. This is a copious poem, more copious 
by far than the original Chronicle.* It is, however, cer¬ 
tain,, as we have before intimated, that Wace had other 
authorities before him. The Norman was his native 
language ; he was well acquainted with its literature; 
in fact, he had been educated iii France; and in 
several passages he distinctly intimates his acquaint¬ 
ance with the Breton traditions. Five years afterwards 
he produced his Roman de Rou 7 which he had com¬ 
posed at the instance of our Henry II. This is the 
history of Hollo (Ilou) first duke of Normsmdy, and his 
successors, down to the reign of Henry I.: — 

‘‘ The Roman de Rou, is, beyond comparison, the most 
curious remnant now existing, both of the history and lan¬ 
guage of the Normans under the dominion of their dukes. 
I'iiat certain portions, only, of so valuable a remnant of an¬ 
tiquity, should hitherto have appeared in print, is the more 
surprising, when wc consider that a multitude of authors f, of 
far inferior interest, liave been carefully and repeatedly pub¬ 
lished. But perhaps the neglect in which the poem has so 
long lain may be chiefly owing to its language, which is little 
understood in this country, and, in no slight degree, to thte 
superficial tone and aversion to research, so unhappily charac¬ 
teristic of the current literature of the For our own 

parts, wc blush that, by the present publication (the Roman 
de Rou), Rouen has, at the expense of London, earned so 
noble a title to the gratitude of every man of letters. England 
is surely as much interested as France, if not in die language, 

• This poem, copies of which arc probably in several of our libraries, has 
sadly puzzled the librarians and catalogue makers:Poenia hoc scrii^. 
tumost,” says Uud (t'atahijfue of MSS. in Durham Calhcdr-il, p. 311.i, 
‘‘sennono adeo vetusto et obsolcto, ut (xallus quidam, vir ingeniosus et 
iloctus, rui bunc Hbrimi ostenderam, priino intuitu vix cre<ieret Gallicuia 
?ssc‘. Ea lingua est ijuajn Hoinanenta.<m (llomaii) vocabant, quod fabula- 
'inn UonuimuNiuin propria quodainmodo esset.** The librarUn and the 
Kreiichmaa merit some otlier epithets than or doc/i. '1‘hisca- 

aioguc wait publUhed in 182a t 

f A nionslrous exaggeruiion. 

VOL. IV. Y 
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at least in the subject, of the work ; a subject which embraces, 
among otlier important matters, one of tlie most momentous 
revolutions in our history,— the Norman invasion. The poem 
before us, which comprises above 16,000 verses, properly con¬ 
sists of three parts. The first, which is written in the octo¬ 
syllabic measure, and which is merely an introduction to the 
chief subject, relr.tes the irruption of the Scandinavians under 
Hastings, and his royal pupil, Biorn, into France and Italy. 
The second, in Alexandrine verses, contains the exploits of 
Kou, or Rollo, both in his own country •, and in Normandy. 
The third exhibits the historic events of the hero’s successors 
until A. 1 ). 1106, the sixth year of the reign of our Henry I.”1- 

Whoever expects to find poetry in the llonian de 
Rou will be grievously disappointed ; as well may he 
look into Sternhold and Hopkins, or into our veriest 
nursery rhymes. The interest of the work is derived, 
first from its language, and, in the second place, from its 
being impressed with the intellectual character of the 
times. Of that character one of the essential attributes 
was credulity ; and we accordingly jrerceive that A^’ace 
has his full portion of it. The following legend, relating 
to Richard the Oood, duke of Normandy —102(>), 
is a fair specimen of his manner : — 

“ Par niiit errout come par jor 
Unkes de rien ne out |KWjr: 

Maint fantosme vit e trova 
Unkes de rien nc s’esfr&>: 

Pur imle riens ke il veist, 

Ne niiit ne jor poor nel prist. 

Pur ceo k’il errout par miit tant 
Aloem. la gent de li disant; 

K’autresi cler par nuit veeit 
Cum nul altre par jor faseit. 

Custume avcit quant il errout, 

A chescun mustier k'il truvout, 

Se il pocit, dedenz entrout; 

Se il ne poeit, de fors orout. 

Une nuit vint a tin mustier, 

Orer voleit e Dex prier; 

Luing de sa gent alont pensant, 

Ariere alouent et avant. 


♦ Scandinavia. 


t Fnreipn Quarterly Review, vol. ii. p. 
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Sun cheval areigna de fors; 

Dcdcnz truva en bierc un curs: 

Juste la biere avant passa, 

Dcvant Tautel s’agenuilla; 

Sur un leitriim sis ganz jcta ; 

Mez e) partir les ublia. 

Beisa la terre, si ura. 

Unkes de rienz ne s’cfrea. 

N*i aveit gaires demure, 

Ni gaires n’i aveit est^*, 

Kant ai mustier oi ariere 
Moveir li cors, cruistre la bien 
Turna sei pur li curs veir; — 

‘ Gis tci! ’ dist-il, ‘ ne te moveir! 

Se tu OS bone u male chose, 

Gis tci en paiz, si te repose ! ’ 

Dune a li Quens s*urisun ditc, 

Ne sai se fu grant ii petite. 

Puiz dist, kant il seigna sun vis 
Per hoc signum. Sanctec Crucis 
Libera me de ma/ignis, 

Pontine Peus salulis t 
Al returner d’iluec dist tant: 

‘ Dex, en tes mains m’ alme cumant I* 
S’cspi'ie prist, si s’en turna, 

£ li deables, sei drescha : 

Encuntre I'us fu eu cstant, 

Bras estendus cstut dcvant, 

Cume s'il vousist Ricliart prendre, 

£ I’icssure de Tus desfendre. 

£ Richart a 11 brand sachie 
Lc bn li a parmi trenchie; 

A travers la biere Tabati 
Ne sai s’ il fist noise ne cri. 

Al cheval ert Kichart venu, 

Del cemetiere ert fors iessu, i 
Kant de sis ganz li remembra; 

Nes vout laissier, si returna; 

£1 chancel vint, ses ganz reprist. 
Maint hoem i a ja n’i venist 
As iglises fist cumander, 

£ as marchiez dire e crier, 

Kc mez n’i, ait cors sul guerp 
De si ke kel en 1’ ait enfui*’* 

• Roman de Rou, tom. i. pp. 278—28t. 
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Duke Michard and ike Ghost, 

“ By night wandered Richard, as well as by day, and was 
afraid of nothing; many pliantoms did he see, yet never one 
made him quml, — no, nothing terrified him, day or night. 
And because that he strolled so much by night, people said of 
him, that he couU see as well in the dark as other men in the 
open light. This custom he had in his wanderings, when he 
came to any church or monastery, he would, if he might, enter 
to pray, and if he might not, he would pray outside. One 
night, as he was riding thoughtfully along, he passed by a 
church, and he wished to pray to God in it; far was he from 
liis people, sonic before, some behind him. His horse he tied 
outside. Within, he found a corpse on a bier, yet close to the 
bier he pressed, threw his gloves on a reading desk, and before 
the altar knelt, which gloves he forgot on coming away. Tlie 
earth he kissed, while he prayed. Truly of nothing was he 
afraid. Not long had he been there, when behind him in (he 
church, he heard the coqise move, the bier crack; tlien turne d 
he round to sec the corpse ; * IJc still,' said he, * and move 
not! Be thou a good tiling or a bad, rest thee in peace, I 
say !’ His prayer being said to heaven's queen, whether a 
long or short one, in troth 1 know' not,— he said, signing his 
face with the cross, ‘ By this holy sign, deliver me from the 
evil ones, Lord God of Salvation !' And on rising to return, 
he said, ‘ Lord, to thine hands I commend my soul! ’ So, 
taking his sword, he turned round, but the devil was there; 
stiff and high he stood, streteliing out his long arms, as if he 
would seize the duke, and not let him go. Then Richard 
lifted his sword, and cut the figure down the middle, and sent 
it under the bierwhetlier it yelled or not, that know' not 1. 
So Richard left the church, and to his horse he came, when 
suddenly he remcml)ered his gloves ; leave tliem he would 
not, so he returned,to tlie church, and took them. — Few the 
men, 1 think, that' would have entered the church a second 
time ! After this, he had the order ^iven in Uic churches and 
the market ])laces, that thenceforth no corpse sliould be left 
alone until it w'as buried." 

The preceding is wild enough: the next is much 
more so. We need not give the original. 

The Hunter and the Fair Spirit,^ 

“ One day some huntsmen of duke Richard cauglit a stag, 
tjpd having flayed it, one of them set out to return, by a forest 


* Roman de Kou, tom. i. p. 290. 
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path lie well knew, to his master. Not far was lie advanced 
into the wood, when what should he see but a very fair damsel, 
well clad and sprightly and winning. Coming up to her, 
he bade iter good day, and she rose up to return his greeting: 
and seeing her stand still, he alighted from his horse, asked 
her wiio she was, and what she was doing atone in that wood. 
Quickly she answered that she was waiting for a man who had 
to pass that way. Then took he her by one of her arms, and 
offered his humble service to her. What more he said I cannot 
tell; hut to make a long story short, he did with her what he 
would, nor did she say him nay- And when he was about to 
leave lier, she suddenly caught hold of him — whether by the 
bands or feet that know not 1, —and rising with him into the 
air, whisked him through the houghs and branches, leaving 
him at last perched on the top of a very high tree! Aiul 
when he wished to speak to her, looking round for that pur¬ 
pose,— what could have become of her? — nowhere was she 
to be sedh ! never from that moment did he see or hear of her. 
At length the huntsmen passing that way with the dead stag, 
saw him perched on the tree ; and much trouble had they to 
get him down.” 


AVace was not the only man who translated the deeds 
of Arthur into the Anglo-Norman tongue. . He was 
immediately followed by the priest, Gaimar, whose 
Exlorie dcs Engles begins where his ends, bringing 
down the Brut to AVilliam Rufus. Gaimar professes 
to have written at the intreaty of dante Custance le 
Gentil ; and he alhides to the number of books he 
had to consult in English, Romance, and Latin. But 
if these poems constituted the amusegfient of the court, 
the nobility, and the well-educated classes, the bulk of 
the population was incapable of enjoying them. Yet 
the people had the same thirst for entertainment ; and 
though the minstrels, or versifiers of royalty, would not 
condescend to satisfy it, other men arose to supply the 
void. For some time the vernacular writers, whether 
in prose or rhyme, appear to have translated from the 
Norman. The subjects were consequently the same; 
and of them the most popular regarded tlie exploits of 
Arthur and his knights. AA^hen we consider the changes 
throtigh which the legends relating to that renowned 
Y 3 
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hero had to pass, we need not wonder that they should 
he so amphfied by invention. Their first change was 
from the British ' to the Latin; next, from the Latin 
(occasionally, too, from the British direct) into the 
Norman ; lastly^ from the Norman into the English. 
As no one contented himself with merely fulfilling the 
office of translator; as all professedly added to or al¬ 
tered the original according to other traditions,— oflener, 
no doubt, according to mere fancy,—we may naturally 
expect to find considerable variations iK'tween the 
earlier and the later romances. These variations are, 
in fact, so many, that each may lx: considered a distinct 
work ; identical, indeed, as to subject, and generally 
as to the more important events, but diffi'ring widely as 
to the minor ones, as to the order in which both were 
j)laced, as to the circumstance.^ of the narrative. Jt is 
very doubtful whether Englanil can lay any just claim 
to the sole invention of one single romance. The 
“ Squyr of Lowe llegre” has been supposed to be 
native, merely because no French original of it has yet 
Ix’en discovered. If we have not invented, we have 
certainly so far changed — would that we might saj 
improved — the originals in out [topnlar versions, as to 
make them ahnost our own. But if England couhl 
boast of her Arthur, France could, with somewhat more 
justice, of her (.’harlemagne. If the former had ob¬ 
tained immortality by his struggles with the Saxons and 
I’icts, so had tic latter by his conquests over the 
Saracens, Besides, through a confusion natural enough 
in so romantic an age, the exploits of a grc.atcr hero 
— Charles Martel — were combined with those of the 
first F'rench eni])eror, and the .glory ascribed to him 
alone. We may add, that the Eastern warriors formed 
a subject far more romantic than those of the M'est: tin- 
latter were known to be mere men ; the former were 
suspected to be, if not actual demons, certainly very 
great magicians. The crusades, too, contributed their 
full share to the intellectual amusements of these ages. 
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In fact, from the close of the twelfth century, they 
almost superseded, for a time, Charlemagne and Arthur. 
Many of the troubadours and minstrels assumed the 
cross ; they shared in the toils of Eastern war; during 
the intervals of rest they pursued thei%favourite occu- 
jiation ; and if they were spared — and many were — 
to revisit their native land, they were naturally anxious 
to relate what they had seen, to exaggerate what they 
had heard; to compose, for the entertainment both of 
high-born dames and of the people, the marvellous 
legends which they had collected in the East. In this 
])ath the ecclesiastics appear to have been the most suc¬ 
cessful. llemoved by their profession from the active 
concerns of war,— provided not only with leisure, but 
with the talent to turn that leisure to profit,— the best, 
almost the only, scholars of the period, we need not 
wiimier that they should have produced most of our 
romantic fictions. 'I'hey were forbidden, indeed, to play 
on musical instniments ; but, if they could not be min¬ 
strels themselves, they could compose for those who 
were. Most of the fictions, however, of this period 
were not adapted to the harp ; they were intended 
merely for recitation ; nor, where the narrative was 
the chief intent, were the charms of poetry much re. 
garded. From the reign of the firstlliehartl, who was not 
only a crusader but a troubadour, and who surrounded 
hiinstlf with poets and minstrels, romances of chivalry, 
no less than of love, became more pjimlar in England. 
It is evident, then, that the romances of our ancestors 
were of a threefold character: those relating to Arthur; 
those relating to Charlemagne; and those which were 
founded on the crusades. The spirit of the three was 
sometimes incorporated. The leading exploits, indeed, 
of Artlmr and Charlemagne, were easily confounded. 
JCach liad his twelve knights ; each had his round table 
at which they sat ; Arthur, no less than the emperor, 
fought with the Saracens. Nor was there much diffi¬ 
culty in combining the romances of chivalry with those 
Y 4 
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of earlier growth. Hence the character of both often 
pervaded, in an equal degree, the same composition. 
IFe suspect, however, the hypothesis which would re¬ 
strict the origin of our romances to Brittany, Wales, 
Normandy, and the crusades, is too exclusive. Scandina¬ 
via and Germany have contributed something; and some¬ 
thing might be traced to times still more ancient. But 
this is not the place to refute or establish an hypothesis. 
Our object is to exhibit analytically, and occasionally 
with extracts, the character of our ancient romances. * 
On the romance of Merlin we shall not dwell; its 
substance has already been given in the analysis of 
Geoffrey’s C'hronicle, and extracts from it in our notice 
of Nennius. Nor shall we notice Sir Trixtram, both 
because there is some doubt as to the period when it 
was composed, and because it lias been rendered suffi¬ 
ciently popular by sir IV’alter Scott. Next, probably, 
to Sir Tristram, in point of antiquity, is, “ The Geslt: 
of Kyng Horn,” a romance in the vernacular language, 
yet, like all the rest, a translation from the French : itha.s 
interest, but inferior, in our opinion, to that of Iwain 
and Gnwain, which we shall, therefore, select in pre¬ 
ference to the rest, especially as its s[)irit is more con. 
sonant with the extracts we have given from the Welsli 
Geoffrey. Iw,ain and Gawain are both nephews of king 
Arthur, both king’s sons, both celebrated knights of the 
table round, and bound to each other by a friendship 
extraordinary even to an age when social attachments 
were of a somewhat different character than at present. 
It may fairly be taken as a representative of the class; 
and its analysis will, we believe, convince the reader 
that, whatever advantages modern fictions may have 
over the ancient, imagination is not one of the number. 
The original author of this romance was Chrestien de 


• Authorities : — Warton, History of Knglifih Poetry, vol. i. Hitson, 
Ancu^it Kiiglish Metrical Koniances, (HisRortatioiit and Note*). KlUs 
S{H‘Cimens of Karly English Uunianrei, vul. i. Si'ott, Introduction to Sir 
'lYistram. Southey, Ititroduction to La Mort d’Arthur, and others — 
chiefly from memory. 
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Troyes, who died in 1191. The romance before us, 
however, contains so much not to be found in Chrestien’s 
work, such variation in the description, and, occasion, 
ally, in the incidents, that it cannot be called a trans¬ 
lation : it is an imitation of the Norman original.*—It 
opens with one of king Arthur’s annual entertainments, 
held, during Whitsuntide, in the castle of Cardiff. The 
reader must imagine the number of knights assembled 
from all parts of Christendom, and the beauty of the 
high-born damsels. One day, after dinner, when the 
king had retired to take what the Spaniards would call 
the siesta, sir Colgrevance was, with some difficulty, per¬ 
suaded to relate an adventure which had befallen him a 
few years before. Riding alone, in quest of adventure, 
he came, once upon a time, to a thick wood, so beset 
with thorns and briars that he had much difficulty to 
make his way through it. Having passed a whole day 
ill this painful travelling, towards evening he received 
good hospitality at a fair castle, where, however, he 
staid one night only : it did not become a knight-errant 
ti' spend his time in ease. He entered another forest 
somewhat more to be dreaded than the one he had 
passed, since it abounded with lions, bears, leopards, 
bulls, and other wild beasts. Where this forest lay we 
are not informed: it was, however, either*in Wales or 
England. Proceeding further, he saw — 

“ The fowlest wight, 

“ That ever yit man saw in liglft; ” 

md the description given of the monster certainly jus¬ 
tifies the epithet. He had an enormous head; his 
forehead was broader than “ a twa large span : ” — 

“ His face was ful hrede and fiat, 

His nose was rutted als a cat; 

His browes war like litel buskes 
And liis tethe like bare tuskes; 


See Vol. II. Appendix, p. S50. 
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A ful grete bulge opon his bak, 

There was noght made witliouten lac: 

His chin was fast until his brest.”— 

With this lovely creature, of a size more than gi¬ 
gantic, sir Cfolgrcvance was disposed to fight; but 
it harmlessly entered into conversation witli him, 
assuring him that it was a man, and was the keeper 
of the savage beasts in tlie forest. To the knight it 
seemed marvellous how such animals could be kept in 
order; but he was assured that the wildest of them 
were fain to crouch at their keeper’s feet. The knight 
then told the monster tliat he w'as in search of ad¬ 
ventures, and shoultl be glad if he could be ilirected to 
one. He Avas bid to pursue his Avay through the forest, 
and he would soon meet with a Avell marvellous 
enough: — 


“ I’lic well es under (he fairest tree 
That ever was in this ouiUi e. 
l>y tliat well hinges a baeyiu* • 

That es of gold gude and lyfie, 

Witii a eheyiic^^ truly to telh 
That will rerhe into the uell. 

'J'liare es a eliapei ner t!iar-by 
That nolnl es, and ful lulely ^ : 

By the well standes a slant*, 

'Jake till* baevne sone onane 
Ami cast on water with tin* hand. 

And .".ove tliou sal so new lithaiid. ' 

A storine s:d rise, and a tempest. 

A1 about by cst and west. 

'J'hou sal here niani llionor blast'' 

A1 obout the ll.'iwand fast " ; 

And tliere sal cum slik slote aiul rayno *•. 

Tliat unnese •' sal tliou stand ogayne. 

Of liglitnes sal thou se a lone tt 
Unnethes thou sal thUselven knowe ; 

^ Basin. " Ctiain. Lovely, beautiful. 

Sonv onane^ soon, anon, iiinnediately. 

^ And soon thou shall st^e new tiiUnt's 
^ TIutu shalt hear many a thunder blast. 

" All around thee raging last ** Such sleet and rain, 

f Scarcely. »o Against. •• IJght 
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And if thou pass tvithouten grevance, 

Than has thou the fairest chance 

That ever yit had oiiy knyght 

That theder come to kytli * his myght.” 

With these representations^ however, si# Colgrevance 
is not daunted. Away he went, found the chapel and 
tlie tree, — 


“ The fayrest thorne 
That ever groued sen s God was born. 

So thik it was with leves grcne 
Might no rayn cum thar-bytwene: 

And that grencs iastcs ay 3 
P'or no winter dere it may.” 

'Fhere, too, was tlie well, and the basin, and the 
stone ; the stone being of emerald, supported on four 
rubies, — all so bright that their lustre was shed over 
ihe whole land. ITitliout loss of time he took the basin, 
dww the water, and cast it on the stone. Suddenly, 
tile sky grew black as pitch, the thunder began to roll, 
and there came such a storm of hail and rain, that he 
could scarcely keep his feet; louder and keener the 
blasts, than were ever emitted by cloud; and the light¬ 
ning flashed in his face with such fury, accompanied by 
such intolerable heat, that he expected to be consumed 
on the spot. So terrific, indeed, was this storm of the 
elements, that he could not hope to .survive it ; and had 
it lasted any longer, it must have b#en fatal. The 
tempest ceased as suddenly as it had commenced, to hi.s 
unspeakable joy; — 

“ Tor l)est comforth of al thing 
Es solace after niyslikeing.” ■' 

The appearance of nature was much more beautiful 

’ Try. 2 Grew since. 

And that grren for ever lastf?. ^ Damage, injure. 

^ ** 'J’he ime.s of bliss iiiort' brightly glow, 

('hastised by sabler tints of woe.” dray. 
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than before; and singing birds lighted on the tree in 
such swarms that not a branch could be seen: — 

“ So morily than gon thai sing i 
That al tlic wode began to ring: 

Fn' inery was the melody 
Of lhaire song and of thaire cry ; 

Tliar herd never man none swclk 2, 

Hut if ani had herd that ilk.” 

Rut this delightful music was succeeded by the noise 
of horses’ feet. A knight advanced, clad in rich ar¬ 
mour; and sir Colgrevance prepared for the onset which 
was evidently impending. The stranger, after upbraid, 
ing him for troubling his repose, and trespassing in the 
forest, fell furiously on him: hut, though sir t'ol- 
grevance fought manfully, in the end he was wouiuled, 
thrown to the graund with violence, and left in a swoon. 
On recovering, he found his steed was gone, and he was 
alone. AVith difficulty be returned to the castle where 
he had been entertained the preceding nigld ; his wounds 
were soon healed, and he was enabled to revisit king 
Arthur’s court.'* 

Having related tliis wonderful adventure, sir Ool- 
grevance is reproached by his cousin, sir Iwain, for not 
telling it sooner ; for if he had, he should soon have 
been avenged of that stranger knight. 'Fhe hero is 
ridiculed by sir Kay, “ the most foul-mouthed " of 
Arthur’s knights, whose tongue appears to have been 
somewhat readiti' than his sword, and who insultingly 
calls in question both his valour and sir Iwain’s. • 'fhe 
story was told to the king, who vowed that, with all his 
knights, squires, and pages, he would explore that 
forest. This, however, was disagreeable to sir Iwain, 
who henceforth is the hero of the romance, and who 
resolved to have a single combat, alone "and unseen, 
with the stranger knight. Secretly and hastily leaving 

’ So merrily they began to sing. 

“ Like. 

^ Ywaine and Gawin, v. 1 —TIap t»nly edition of this romance i> 
that of Itilson, Ancient Kiiglisii Metrical Uoinanccs, a-oI. i. 
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the court, he " he passed many a high mountain, many 
a wilderness and plain,” till be came to the castle, where 
sir Colgrevance had been entertained. The following 
morning he proceeded on his way, sgw the monster, and 
was directed to the well. There he did exactly as his 
cousin had done, experienced the same telrific storm, 
and, at its end, was assailed by the same formidable 
antagonist, who came riding through the wood. The com¬ 
bat is very well described: both fought with great valour 
and great rage; but, at length, when the armour of both 
was hacked to pieces, and the blood flowed from their 
bodies, the stranger knight, who had been mostally 
wounded, fled. Sir Iwain pursued closely, seeing no 
living creature by the way, until they arrived at a great 
castle. 'J'he fugitive hastily passed over the draw¬ 
bridge, and sir Iwain boldly followed ; but no sooner 
had our knight’s horse placed its foot on the bridge, 
than the portcullis fell behind him, and, in the descent, 
cut away the hind logs and haunches of his horse, and 
grazing his own heels. Nor had he time to dismount 
from his half-beast, before the other portcullis fell 
before him, and there he was, as safe as if he had been 
in the stocks ; the huge barriers before and behind pre¬ 
venting the possibility of moving. In the midst of a 
sweet meditation as to his fortune, a door so^ly opened, 
a damsel entered, and cautiously closed the wicket. Sir 
knight, was the substance of her address, a fine hostel 
hast tliou! Nor wilt thou leave it alive ; for thou 
hast slain my lord ; and his widowed lafiy and knights 
vow thy destruction. In the end, however, she bade 
him be of good cheer, for she would help him to escape. 
In her childish years, she had belonged to king Arthur’s 
court, where none had shown her any civility, save sir 
Iwain, son of good king Urien, and she now resolved to 
show her gratitude by preserving him. She lent him a 
ring, which had the wonderful virtue of rendering him 
invisible ; and she had, tlierefore, no great difficulty in 
taking him to her own chamber. Scarcely had he par¬ 
taken of the good cheer, — a roasted capon, bread, and 
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rich wine, — than he heard a terrible tumult in the 
castle, of men who were seeking him on every side. She 
bade him, however, sit on her bed, and be still ; for as¬ 
suredly he could not be seen ; and all he had to do was 
to hold his tongue. She then left him, for fear her 
absence should cause suspicion. Great was the surprise 
of the knightly train to find only half the horse within 
the barrier: they said he must be a neeromancer, or he 
must have wings; and they hurried into every apart¬ 
ment of the castle with their swords drawn. From the 
bed, on which he sat, he quietly saw them enter the 
room, and pierce the wainscot with their weapons. 
What his eyes rested on with most interest was the lady 
of the castle ; “ whiter than milk,” fairer than any in 
that land. She was slowly following her husband’s 
bier, weeping, and sighing, and tearing her hair, and 
wringing her hands, so that the blood oozed out of them, 
and sometimes swooning away ; in short, never were 
such beauty and grief seen before. When Lunet, the 
damsel, returned to him, he begged to have another view 
of the lady ; and he was placed in a situation where he 
could gratify his curiosity. Fatal did it prove to him ; 
for — 


“ Luf' that is so inekil of maync -, 
far had wounded sir Iwain, 

That whareso he sal ride or ga 3, 

His hcrt she has that es his fa.”'* 

After the fuaibral rites were duly paid, the kdy'a 
grief remained strong as ever ; her teans, mournings, 
and prayers were incessant. A psalter of gold she 
had, before which she was continually kneeling: and 
so absorbed was she that .she took no notice of any 
living thing. Little prospect did there seem of a 
happy issue to sir I wain’s life;—she his sworn enemy 
too: — 


‘ Love. - So much of strength. 

That whithersoever he shall ride or go. 

^ His heart she has who is his foe. 
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“ llu said, I am mekil to blame 
That i luf tham that wald me shame; 

Bat yit i wite hir al with wogh 
Sen that i hir lord slogh >, 

I ean noght sc by makyn gyn *, 

How that i hir luf sold wyn.” 

Her beauty, however, is such, and his Weart is so en¬ 
gaged, that he manfully wishes to stake his life on the 
cast:— 

“ He sayd he sold have hir to wive 
Or els he sold lose his lyve.” 

The damsel, observing his dejection, hoped to enliven 
him, by assuring him, that whatever danger attended the 
enterprise, she would soon sec him beyond the precincts 
of the castle. He replied, that he was in no hurry to 
leave the place; and that when he did leave it, he would 
not steal away, but go openly, in broad daylight, and 
honourably attended. These words made the damsel 
suspect the truth ; but without betraying her know¬ 
ledge or intention, she went to her mistress, whose fa¬ 
vourite and counsellor she had always been. AVhat 
follows is described with great art, and much power 
of satire,— whether with much knowledge of human 
nature, let those decide who are better acquainted with 
the female heart than we are; one thing js certain,— 
it would not disgrace the author of Richard III. When 
the damsel entered, the lady scarcely noticed her pre¬ 
sence ; but this did not discourage her. Madam, was 
the substance of her address, I wonde/ much that you 
will thus continue your excessive and unavailing sorrow; 
for God’s love, leave your wailing for a while, and think 
how you are to resist* king Arthur, who comes against 
you. What knight have you to defend you and your 
land. Yet if you do not find some one to stead you, 
of a surety, away goes your fair domain. But estates 
and lordships were below the consideration of the af- 

' Since that 1 her lord stew. 

1 cannot see by what contrivance. 
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flicted widowj who, in no gracious tone, bade her begone, 
wondering how she dared thus to use such words. 
“ Madam,” said the pert slut, “ it is common enough 
^or women to blame those who would give good counsel 
and so saying, she left the room. The lady began to 
think that she^ had been unreasonable to reproach one 
who had her own good at heart; and so she sat, no 
longer moaning, but musing. The damsel returned, 
and seeing that a good impression was already made, 
began to speak more boldly. “ I wonder, my lady, at 
your immoderate grief: surely somebody can l)e found 
to defend this fair castle; all the flower of chivalry 
cannot be buried with my lord. This heaven forbid! 
as good as he remain,—better even,— 

There lyes, she sayd, by hevyn qucnc ! 

.Tell me, if thou canst, of a single knight so valiant 
as my dear husband."—“ That 1 will,” said the maiden ; 
“ only you must promise not to be angry with me for 
speaking the truth when you bid me; you mu.U promise 
that you will continue to love me.” The lady, molli¬ 
fied, replied, that, of a surety, nothing that she should say 
could offend her. “ Matiam,” demanded the arch jade 
with much sini)>licity, “ if two knights, equally armed, 
fight fairly, and one kills the otlier, which is the more 
valiant man — “ Of a surety,” said the lady, “ the 
one who wins the battle .”—“ Well, then,” replied 
Lunet, “ as ray lord was mortally wounded and pur¬ 
sued to these gsfee.s, by another knight, that knight is 
more valorous and hath more courage than even had ray 
lord ! ”—“ Great shame should be thine! ” cries the en¬ 
raged lady, “ thus to speak of my lord Irefore ray 
face ! Besides, thou beliest him ; get out of ray sight!” 
With another exclamation that her words did not de¬ 
serve such treatment, Lunet hastily went to her cham. 
her to guard sir Iwain. Again the lady reflected on 
her injustice to the poor girl; and she began to think 
more seriously of her situation. Sure enough, king 
Arthur would take her castle andalands, unless'she had 
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some knight to defend her. Cruel have I been, thus 
to scold my faithful counsellor: well does she believe 
that I shall never more love her as I have loved her: 
yet wdll 1 love her the better, for all she said was for my 
good ! ** 7'hat night the damsel did not return : she al¬ 
lowed the impression to deepen before stie would renew 
the stroke. That night, too, as on some preceding ones, 
sir Iwain remained in her apartment; for nothing can 
exceed the confidence with which the ladies of romance 
trusted themselves to the society of tlic other sex. 

“ On the morn tlie maiden rase 
And into chamber sone she gase, 

War slio fyndos tlic faire lady 
Hingand hir hevyd ful drerily », 

In the place wlnir slio hir left, 

And ilka dele 2^ sho talde hir eft3 
Als siio liad said to liir bifor. 

'I'liun said the iady, I\le rewes sore 
Tliat i missayd the ^ yisterday, 

1 wil amend if tluit 1 may. 

Of tijat knyght now wald i lier^ 

Wliat }»e war and wlietlier he wer” ; 

1 wate^ that i have sayd omis-’, 

Now wil i do als thou me wys : 

Tel me buldely, or thou hliuih 
If he be cumen of gentil kyn. 

‘ Madame,’ sho said, ‘i dar w’arancii 2 
A gentelcr lord es none lifand 
Tlie hendest^^ man ye sal him fynde 
That ever come of Adam’s kynde.’ 

‘ How that lie ? say me foi^i^rtaync 
‘ Madame,’ sliosaiU, ‘sir Ywayne; 

So gentil knyglit have ye noght sene j 
He es tlic kyng’s son Urycne.* ** 

Hanging her head full drearily. 

^ 3 And whut grief, she tuld her ofthow her lady^s words had af. 
dieted her. 

•* It roues me much — I am very sorry. 

* Scolded. 6 Now would I hear. 

" Wh.il he was, and whence he came. 

1 know that I have spoken wrong. 

As thou wouldst have me to do. 

Ere thou ceasebefore thou hast done speaking. 

I dare wager. i’ A nobler lord is not alive. 

I'hc most courteous. How is he called ? What is his name 1' 

»<* Certainly, truly. tr So noble a knight have 1 not teen, 

VOL. IV. Z 
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“ Well pleased was the lady ivith the tidings,” that her 
husband's murderer was a king’s son. Oriel' had now 
fled, and reason resumed its empire. But with all the 
consolation which philosophy, resignation, and good 
counsel can effect, we .should scarcely expect curiosity 
enough to prompt such questions as to his family and 
name. “ But she had llyted herself” for her behaviour 
to her poor damsel, and to make amends she would now 
be compliant. Tltat she even outstripped the hopes of 
her attendant, appears from the extraordinary request— 

“ Po me liave tilm here in my siglit, 

IJetwene this ami thrid iiiglit! 

And ar i if that arc miglit be ‘-i: 

IVle l.angcs far liim for to se 3 —, 

Bring him if thou mai this night! ” 

^bc maiden's turn it was now to pull in the reins; .she 
knew better than to produce the new lover immeiliately ; 
for whatever anxiety her mistress might have to sec 
him, she did not wish to risk any thing by a premature 
interview. Besides, she knew that love is increa.sed l>y 
agitation. “ Madam,” was the substance of her reply, 
“ to-night I cannot bring him, for his hostel is above a 
day’s journey from here. But 1 have a swift jtage that 
will run without delay, ami bring him by to-morrow 
night.” Said the lady, “ See that he do. Bid him make 
haste, and meet guerdon shall he have for his speed.” 
The maid now ^advised her mistress to assemble her 
knights, vassals, and counsellors, to lay her situation 
before them : and as she was sure none of them w'ould 
dare to challenge king Arthur or his knights, they 
would naturally .advise her to jirocurc a knight for the 
purpose. To lull suspicion of her purpose, however, 
she was to tell them that she tvould do nothing without 
their advice,—a compliment that could not fail to please 
them. “ By God of myght,” said the lady—heroines 
of romance stagger as little at an oath as that queen of 


’ An<l 

^ \ long to 8i'i' him. 


® If before might be 
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swearers, Elizabeth of England—‘‘ I will harangue 
them this very night: — 

“ Mcthink thou Hwclles ful lang her t 
Send fortli swjth* thi messenger ! ” 

( 'hcerful from this moment was the lady’s look; she 
ordered her council to assemble, while Lunet habited 
sir Twain in a magnificent robe of scarlet, well orna¬ 
mented with gold fringe, encompassed by a girdle glit¬ 
tering with precious stones. At lengtlj she told her 
lady that the messenger was come; and the lady’s im- 
jiatience was such that she could scarcely wait until he 
was privately introduced to her:— 

“ Then the maiden went ogayn 
Hastily to sir Ywaync, 

‘ Sir,* sho said, ‘als have i wynS, 

IVIy lady wate thou ert hereyn. * 

To cum bifor hir, hike thou be balde,^ 

And tak gode tent what i here talde.'® 

I?y the hand sho toke the knyght, 

And led liim unto charabre right.” 

’file knight felt the scene to be a delicate one: there 
was something, he thought, not quite chivalrous in thus 
commencing the courtship of one whom he had made a 
widow not quite a week before.* Besides, he was in 
love, and he trembled sore. 'The widow, too, had her 
thoughts : to be sure, she would have/mother husband ; 
but then it was at least decent that she should wait to 
hear what he had first to say. A few moments’ silence, 
wlicii the maid, bursting into a laugh, bade him be of 

‘ Methinks thou delayest here too long. 

2 Swiftly. 

^ 1 have succccdwl. 

4 My lady knows that thou art hero. 

^ To come before her, see you be bold. 

® And take good heed to what I have said 

Wc doubt whether half a week; for the time is not very clearly dis¬ 
tinguished It is, however, certain that Arthur and his knights had not 
yet reached the well,-—a journey which sir Colgrevancc and sir twain 
had performed in less than two days. 

Z 2 
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good courage, for he had nothing to fear. He llien 
mustered spirits: — 

“ ‘ Madame, i yelde me you until ■ 

Ever to be at yourc will, 

Yf tbit I might i ne wald noght flee.’ 

Sho said, ‘ Nay ! whi sold so be ? ’ ^ 

To ded yf i gert do tlic now 3 
To me it war ful litel prow. ’ ” * 

In short, to abridge the conversation, she immediately 
forgave him, heard with satisfaction his declaration of 
love, engaged to take him as her lord, and then — went 
to consult her vassals. She opened the somewhat delicate 
business by declaring that the defence no less than the 
weal of the little state required that she should choose 

I nothcr lord; but very condescendingly asked their 
ounsel. They professed cheerful obedience to her will. 
Joyfully she hastened to sir Iwain : “ Now God thee 
save, but no other lord will I have than thee ! IVrong 
should 1 be to forsake so noble a knight,— a king’s 
son too!” He was immediately introduced to the as¬ 
sembled vassals; all rose to receive him. Knowing 
tlieir lady’s mind, they very dutifully asserted that none 
else was fit to be her husband. I'lien seating herself 
under the prfheely dais, she commanded the stewaril of 
her household to harangue them. The object of his 
sjteech was to show that, as the marriage was advis¬ 
able, why not take place immediately? why not that 
very night ? “ Why not ? ” said the counsellors : why 
not ? thought the lady; so from the hall they went to 
church, and from church to bower.* 

The preceding scene, we repeat, is not unworthy of 
Shakspeare. AVhile it was passing, king Arthur and 
his knights were proceeding to the magic well in the 

' I yield me to you. 

• If I could, 1 would not flee.’* 

She said, “ Nay, why should that be? 

3 If I were now to put thcc to death. 

* Little protit would it be to me. 

* Ywayne and Gawin, v. 12G0. 
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forest. On arriving there, great were the taunts of sir 
Kay, that the boaster sir Iwain had not accompanied 
them, or met them there. Sir Gawin defended his 
cousin from the charge of cowardice, saying, assuredly 
he would be there that day if he were not dead, or in 
durance vile. • 

“ The king kest T/ater on the static, 

The stonne rase ful sone snane^. 

With wikhed M-eders keneandcaldc 2 . 

AIs it war biforharid talde. 

The king and his men ilkaneS 
Wend tharwith** to here bene slane: 

So blew it stor with side and rayne ^; 

And hastily than sir Ywayne, 

Ihglit him graythly in liis ger 5 
AVith nobil slielcle and strong sper. 

AVhen he was <Ught in seker wede^^ 

Than he umstrade 7 a nobil stede : 

Him thoght that he was als lyght 
AIs a fowl es to the flyght*<: 

Unto the well fast wendes he; 

And some when thai myglit him se 
Syr Kay, for he wald noght fayle, 

Smertly askes the birlayl. 

And alsonc than said tlie kyng, 

* Sir Kay, i graule the thine askyng! * 

Tliaii sir Ywayn neglied tham ncr 
Thair cowntenance to see and her^ 

Sir Kay tlian on his stede gan spring, 

* Ber the wel now ! ’ said the king. 

IniH glad and blith was syr Ywayne 
When sir Kay come him og^;^ ; 

But sir Kay wist noght wha it was 12^ 

He finds liis fer now er he pas.JS 

Syr Ywayne thinkes now to be wroken i-t 
On the grete words that Kay had spoken. 

» 5?ooti, anon, instantly. 

“ With stormy weather, keen and cold. ^ Each one. 

'• So blew it fiercely with sleet and rain. 

•' Clad Ihm readily in his gear. In such arms, 

" Bestrwle. 

^ He thought that he foU as light 
As is a bird when in its flight. 

Avrro^ched near. Boar thee well, now! 

Against him. >'-5 Knew not who it was. 

‘3 He finds his match now e'er he gow. . Itovenged. 

z 3 
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Thai radc to goder with spores kcne 
Than was no reverence them bitwono. 

Sir Ywayn gan sir Kay hero ‘ 

Ont of his sadel lenkitt of his sper^; 

His helm unto tlie erth smate, 

A fote dope the aria yet bate. 3 
He w'jld do him na mor despite, 

Bot down he lighted als tyte. ^ 

Sir Kay stede he toke in hy 5, 

And ])resand tlie king ful curtaysly. 

Wonder glad than war thai all 
That Kay so fowl a shame gen fall; 

And ilkone sayd til other then 

* This es he that scomes al men! ’ 

Of his wa war thai wclc paid. 

Syr Yw'ain than to the kyng said, 

* Sir kyng, i gif to the this stede: 

And to me war it grete trispas 
Forto withhald that yowres was.* 

‘ What man ertou ?*7 quod 8 the kyng : 

* Of the have i iia knawyng, 

Bot if thou unarmed were, 

Or els the name that i miglit her.* 

‘ Lord,* he snyd, ‘i am Yw'ayne !' 

Hian was the kyng ferly fayiie '■>: 

A sari man than was sir Kay, 

That said that he was stolle!i away. 

Al descumfite >^’he lay on grow-nde ; 

To him that was a sary stow’itde. 

The. king and his men war ful glad 
That thai so syr Ywayn had. 

And ful glad was sir Ywayne 
Of the welefar of sir Gawayne; 

For nang n as to him half so dere 
Of all that in the coust wcr.”* 

Sir I wain conducted the king and his brother to 
the castle, and sumptuous was the entertainment pre¬ 
pared for them by his bride: a week's feasting, mirth, 

^ Sir Kay to bear. 

^ Out of his saddle the length of a spear. 

■ A loot deep therein it thrust. * Quickly 

‘‘ Sir Kay's steed he Cook in haste. 

And oach one said to the other then. 

■ Art thou ? Quoth. ^ Very gbtl 

Overcome. A sad tune. 

* Ywayne and Oawin, v. 1350. 
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and minstrelsy followed.—And here the romance ought 
to end ; for though little more than one third of it is yet 
analysed, the remainder has little connection with the 
preceding. It contains various adventures of sir Iwain. 
Like a true knight, he could not always spend his days 
in sloth ; so with difficulty he obtaineePhis bride’s con¬ 
sent to go in search of adventures. She told him, how¬ 
ever, that if he did not return by that day twelvemonths, 
he would of a surety lose her for ever; and that no loss 
of blood, or bonds, might detain him, she gave him a 
magic ring, which possessed the virtue rf)f securing the 
wearer against every possible mishap. Away went sir 
Iwain; but so absorbed was he by his chivalric feats, 
that he forgot the day appointed for his return until it 
wa.' past; and while at Arthur’s court, he had the mor¬ 
tification to see a maiden from his lady come and de 
inand the ring, proclaiming him at the same time a 
traitor to love and to knightly faith, and telling him 
tliat his lady’s heart was no longer his. So great, we 
are told, was the knight’s grief, that he hastily left the 
court, plunged into the forests, and lost his reason, 
wandering about naked, and subsisting on the flesh 
which he procured by the chace. After some time, 
however, he was restored through the virtue of a pre¬ 
cious ointment, and enabled to pursue his adventures. 
But despair was always on him: he had no rest of body 
or mind. Wonderful were the feats he performed ; but 
fame gave him no pleasure. Not tly least remarkable 
of his adventures was, that, finding a lion and a 
dragon one day fighting, he took the part of the former ; 
and slew the latter; and so grateful was the lion, that 
from that day forward it followed him just like a spaniel. 
On more than one occasion this faithful animal helped 
him in battle, when he had several enemies to contend 
with; and through it he won several victories. At 
length he rescued Lunet from burning, by becoming 
her champion, and slaying her adversaries ; and in gra. 
titude she resolved to reconcile him with his lady. But 
this was a work of great difficulty; it required a degree 
z 4 
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of art not inferior to that which the fair Abigail had 
shown on a former occasion ; yet in the end she suc¬ 
ceeded, and the two were reunited. The romance ends, 
as it begins, with a most orthodox prayer; — 


“ But Jlicsiis Christ, for liis grcte grace, 

In lievyit bits grantc us a place, 

To hide in, if his wills be, 

Amen, amen pur charitu ! ” * 

Though the imagery of this romance is in substance 
(lOthic. it is easy to perceive some glimmerings of an 
oriental character. Such, undoubtedly, arc the scene at 
the well, and the ring which rendered the wearer in¬ 
visible. 'J'he invention dis])layrd in the parts we have 
selected—and they are fully equalled by those which 
we have passed over—will assuredly bear comparison 
with that of our most celebrated modern works of tie. 
tion. ^I'e could select other romance.s, which modern 
fiction would in vain attemjit to eijual. In the pre¬ 
ceding extracts, however, then is very little of what we 
may term poetical imagery ; in fach o’lr ancestors looked 
rather to the substance than to tiu manner, rather to 
the narration than to the words. lJut let it nt't be sup- 
po.sed that all romances arc thus scantily furidshed with 
such imagery. * In several, we have passages which show 
tvhat the authors might have done had they been so in¬ 
clined. Thus, in IVierlin : — 

“ A merry time it is in May, 

Wbeii sjiringetb the summer's day. 

And damisels carols Icadeth, 

On green wood fouls gradeth. 

Mirie it is in time of .June, 

"When fenil liangetb abroad in tunc: 

Violet and rose flower 
Woncth then in maiden’s liower, 

The soiinc is hot, the day is long, 

Foulis maketh miri song. 


Xwayne and Gawin, from v. law. to the end. 
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In time of winter olangc it is! 

'I'he foulis lesen her blis. 

The leves fallen off'the tree, 
liaiu alo7ifreiIi Ihc cuntree. 

« » « 

“ Miri is the cntr4e of May, 

The fowics maketh mirie play : • 

Maidens singeth and maketh play : 

'J'he time is hot and long the day 
The jolif nightingale singeth. 

In the grene mede flowers springeth. 

t *■ * 

“ Listeneth now, fcl and few: • 

In May the sunne felleth dew: 

'i’iie day is miri and draweth long, 

The lark arerctli her song. 

To meed goth the damiselc 
And faire flowers gadreth felc. 

♦ it «• 

“ Miric is June tliat seheweth flower, 

The njeden hen of sveete odour, 
liily and rose of swete colour: 

The river clear witliouten sour. 

This damiscles love par amour.” 

In judging of the poetical talent of our ancestors, we 
are too apt to be rejjulsed by their (to us) uncouth lan¬ 
guage. We should, however, remember that language 
is but the medium of imagination; that conceptions 
sliould be estimated without regard to the garb in which 
they appear. It is surely no disparagement to the an¬ 
cient poets, that human speech is no^ immutable. In 
their day, they employed the conventional forms of 
words then in use; and as their language was the most 
cultivated of the period, justice to them requires that, 
before they are condemned, their compositions should he 
translated into the corresponding idiom of the present 
day. In four centuries from the present time, will a 
Byron, a Scott, or a Southey, be more intelligible than 
tlic great masters of romance four centuries ago ?* 

If from the romantic, we turn to the amatory, de. 


* Bomance of Merlin, part i. and ii. various cantos. 
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scriptive, and satirical poetry of the period, wc shall 
find much deserving of our attention. Tate, for in¬ 
stance, the following stanzas on spring, which are pro¬ 
bably as old as the earlier part of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury;— 


“ Lenten ys come with love to toiinc, 
With bh)smen ant with briddes rounc 
That al this blisse bringeth : 
X)aycs ezes in this dales 
Koles suete of nyghtegalcs ; 

^ Ucii foul song singeth. 

The threstlecoe him tbreteth oo, 
Away es huere wynter wo, 

When woderove springetli; 
This foulcs singeth ferly feic 
Ant whytetli on huere wynter wele 
That al the w'ode ryngeth, * 

Tlio rose raylcth hir rode, ‘ 

The Icves on the lyghte w ode 
vVaxen all with wilk': 

The mono niandetli hire hlco 
The lilie is lossum to seo 

The feny! and the fille. 

** tVorocs this wild drake. 

Miles inurgeth huere makes 

As stremc that striketh stille 
Modry meoeth so doh mo 
Ichott "(ham on of tho 

For love that likes ille. 

“ The monc mandeth hire lyght 
(So doth the semly sonne bryglit) 

When briddes singeth breme, 
Deaw'cs donketh the douiies 
Dcores with huere deriie rounes 
Domes forte deine. 


Wormes wow'cth under cloiide, 
Wymraen waxith wondir proude. 
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So wel hyt wal Ijem seme; 

Yef me shall wonte wille of on 
This wunne weole y woJe forgon 

Ant whyt in wode be fleme.” ^ 

Turn this excellent song into the corresponding lan¬ 
guage of the dayj and we know not theWiving poet wlio 
might be ashamed to own it. A still more remarkable 
poem is the following, — remarkable alike for its lan¬ 
guage and its satire—which is evidently aimed at double 
monasteries. It is of the thirteenth century; and is 
probably an imitation of some popular Fj*ench piece. 

“ Far in sea, by West Spain, 

Is a land ihote Cokai/gne 

'J'liere n’ is land under hcaven’^rich^ 

Of wd 5 of goodness it y-like; 

Though Paradise be merry and bright, 

Cokaygne is of fairer sight. 

What is there in Paradise 

But grass and flower and green 'rise ?* 

Though there be joy and great date ^ 

There n’ is meat but fruit. 

There if is hall, bure no bench % 

But water man is thirst to quench. 

.Beth there no men but two 7 
Holy and Enoch also. 

ClingUch may hi^ go 

Where there wonUk men no ^ 

In Cokaygne is meat and drink, 

Without care, how and swinh 

The meat is the drink so clear, 

To noon, russin and supneep. 

1 siggCf {for sooth boot were 
There n' is land on earth is peer. 

Under heaven n* is land I wiss 
Of so mochil joy and bliss. 

• Called Cockaigne. Cockaigne may be understood as signifying the 
land ofc(K)k8. 

^ Heaven's kingdom. ® Wealth, abundance. 

• Branches. * Pleasure. ® Bower. nor. 

7 Are. ® Clit^liskf clean. Hiy they. 

^ Abidcth.dwelletb. Anxiety and labour. 

” Choice. Lunch. 1 say, for truth is best. 

1 knew. Much, 

• WarU/n*8 History of English Poetry, voL i. p. .SI. Warton is the 
worst critic, except Turner, u c ever followed. He has no taste either for 
Innguugc or poetry. But Oxford was satisfied. 
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Tliere is many swcte sight: 

All is day, tin’ is there no iiiglit: 
There n’ is barel • nother strife, 

N’ is there nt> death, cn'^ ever life. 
There n* is lack of meat no cloth ; 
There n* is man ?io woman wroth; 
Therfc n’ serpent, wolf, 7io fox : 

Horse 7to capif^, cow 710 ox : 

There n’ is sheep, 7to swine, no goat 
A’o none horivpfa ■*, God it wot, 
Kotlier harale •'», nother stud. 

The land is full of otiicr good. 

N’ is there fly, flea, no louse, 

In cloth, in toun, bed, on house. 
Tliese n’ is sleet, yto hail; 

A’ii none vile worm, 7io snail ; 

A’b none storm, rain, no wind 
There n' is man no wtniian hlind : 

Ok ' all is game, joy, and glee. 

AVell is him that llicre may be! 

“ There both rivers, great and fine, 

Of oil, milk, honey, ami wine. 
"Water servetb there to no thing 
Blit to ^'n/t ami to wasliing. 

There is manner fruit : 

All is solace and dedutv.^ 

“ TheVe is a well-fair abliey 

Of white monks, anti of grey ; 

There both uowers, and halls; 

All of pasties both the walls, 

Of fles!^, hf fish, and a rich meat. 

The likcfullest thot men may eat. 
Flourer cakes l>olh the ihin^Ics Jill 
Of church, cloister, bowers, and hall. 
'TUm pin7ies beth fat puddings 
Man may these of eat enoy, 

All with ripty and nought with troy 
All is common to young and old, 

To stout and stern, meek and bold. 


WranglinR. 2 p,j(. 3 Horse. 

Perhaps, groom. Place for brcctling horses. 

Thunder, “ Hut. ® To boiL 

^Delight. Hroader tiles. Pinnacles. 

' At pleasure, without wcigiit. 
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There is a cloister fair and lij;ht, 

Broad and long, of seemly sight. 

The pillars of that cloister all 
Beth y-turned of chrystal, 

M^itli tiarlas ^ and capital 
Of green jaspc and red coral. 

In the praer 2 is a tree, • 

Swithc 3 likeful for to see. 

The root is ginger and gaiinf*cUe 
The scions beth all sedwale 
7rio ^ maces liaih tlie flower, 

The rind caitel ^ of sweet odour; 

The fruit gilofre of good smack.I 
Of cucuhes ^ there n’is no lack. 

There both roses of red htce 
And lily, likeful for to see: 

They falhxoeth never no night; 

This oiiglit he a sweet sight. 

Tliere beth four wells *2 in the abbey 
trenclei and hahvei^^. 

Of and pimint 

Kver ernend to right rent ; 

Of they streames all the mould. 

Stones precious, and gold. 

Tliesc is sai)pliire, and uniune. 

Carbuncle, and astiuno, 

Sinaragde, lugre, and prassiune. 

Beryl, onyx, teposiune, 

Amethyst, and chrysolite, 

Chalcedoii, and epetite, • 

There beth birdes many and^fci® 

Titrostle, thrush, and nightingale, 

Chalnndre, and wood-wale, 

And other birdes without Uli, 

That stinteth never by har might 
Merry to sing, day and night. 

(Here a few lines are lost.) 

1 Borders. ^ Meadow. ^ Very. 

^ The root of the sweet cyperus. 

^ Valerian, or pernaps the mountain spikenard. 

Chain. 7 Cinnamon. ® Cloves. 

^ Perhaps cuckoo flowers. Colour. 

Grow yellow, fade. i* Springs. 

*3 Sirup. Of Jialwci wc know not the meaning. 

Balsam and ))imcnto, or spiced wine. 

!>• Uunning in full stream. tc Numerous. 

^7 Goldfinch, and perhaps woodlark. 
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Yet I do you mo to wit, 

The geese y-roasted on the spit 
'Flee to that abbey, God it wot, 

And gredich * * Geese all hot! all hot! ’ 
Hi bringcth gafek ^ great plente. 

The best y~di^ht 3 that man may see. 
The leverokcs tliat beth couth 
Licth adown to man-is mouth, 

Y-dight in stew full sv'ithc ^ well. 
Powder’d with giugelofre and canel. ^ 

“ N’ is no speech of no drink ; 

All ’ake enough withoiitc sudnk.'^ 

“When the monkes geeih » to mass. 

All the/t’Mcs/!res that beth of glass, 
Turncth into chrystal bright. 

To give monkes more light. 

When the mass beth isend 
And the bookes np~ilend 
The chrystal turneth into glass 
In state that it rather was. 

“ The young monkes each day 
After meat goeth to play ; 

"N' is there hawk no fowl so swift 
Fetter fleeing l>y the lift 
T’han the monkes, high of mood, 

"With har sleeves and har i- hood. 

"W’lien the abbot seeth ham flee, 

Th^l be holds for tnucb glee. 

natheless, all there among, 

He biddeth ham light to eve song^ 

TIic monkes* lighteth nought adown, 
jic for fleth into randun ; 

When the abbot him y-secth, 

Tltat his monks from liiin fleefh, 

He taketh maiden of the route 
And turneth up her white toutc. 

And bcateth the tabor w ith his han 
To make his monkes light to land* 
When his monkes that y-seeth. 

To the roaid dotvn hi fleeth. 


» f ry. 
Ouickly. 

<;o. 

Laid wide. 


2 Sinpinj* birds. 

* Larks — caught 

^ Ginger and cinnamen. ^ I^obour. 

J* Windows. Kntifd. 

i* Their* ^3 At random. 
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And gocth the wench all aboute 
A lid thwacketh all Iier white toute. 

And Kith, after her swink 
AVendeth meekly home to drink; 

And goeth to har collation 
A >vell fair procession. ^ 

Anotlier abbey is thereby, 

Forsooth a great fair nunnery: 

Up a river of sweet milk 
Where is plenty great of silk. 

When the summcr*s day is hot, 

The young nunnes taketh a boatf 
And doth ham forth in that rivere, 

Both with oares and with steer. 

When hi beth far from the abbey 
Hi maketh ham ^ naked for to play, 

And Ueth down into the brim, 

And doth ham slily for to sw'im. 

The young monkes that hi seeth, 

Hi doth ham up and forth hi ileeth, 

And coineth to the nunnes anon. 

And each monkc him taketh one, 

And snellich’^ beareth forth har prey 
To the mochil grey abbey. 

And teacheth the nunnes an orison 
Vviihjamhleuc^ up and down. 

The monke that w'ol be slalan good, 

And can set aright his hood, 

He shall have, without dangere. 

Twelve wives each year: 

All through right, and nought through grace, 
For to do himself solace. 

And thilk monkc that df;x*t/*®^est, 

And doth his Ukain^^ all to rest, 

Of him is hope, God it wot. 

To be sure father abbot, 

“ Wlio so will come that land to. 

Full great penance he must do ; 

Seven years in swine’s drilte’^ 

He mot wade, wol ye if-witlc 
All anon up to the chin. 

So shall he the land win. 

* They —them, ® Nimbly. 3 Gamble, 

Mout. ® Embrnceth. ® His fellowa. 

t l)ui^. ® You must know. 
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“ I.ordings, good and lund >, 

Mot ye never off world wend. 

Fore ye stand to your chance. 

And fuldil tliut penance. 

That ye not tliat land y-see, 

And never more turn aye. * 

“ Pray we to God so must it be! 

Amen, for saint charite ! "* 

The number of English poets before Gower and 
(Miaucer is very considerable. By Robert of Gloucester 
we have a rhymed chronicle of England, containing, 
however, nothing worthy the name of poetry. The 
same judgment may be passed on Robert de Brunne, 
author of the Manuel des Peches ; whose talcs, however, 
arc not without interest. For an account of him, as 
well as of Richard Rolle, the hermit of Ilanpole, and 
author of the Prihke of Conscience,” we refer to Mr. 
Turner, who has, very creditably to himself, rummaged 
the MSS. of the Museum with success. To the same 
valuable work, too, we refer for an account of Piers the 
Ploughman’s Vision and Creed, — ascrilted to a secular 
priest, named Langland, of the fourteenth ci'iitury. 
\V'ith our poets from Gower and Chaucer downw.ards, 
every reader is or ought to be acquainted ; and as 
they have beefi published in so many forms, so as to be 
accessible every where, we will dwell no longer on the 
subject.t 

The veinaculat literature of our ancestors was not 
confined to poetry. In our great libraries there are ]irose 
homilies and tales in abundance, and there are nut a 
few moral discourses. Some of the tales were printed 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century; but the great 
majority remain in MS. Many of both relate to the 
days of ehivalry, especially to Arthur and his knights; 
hut there are not a few which may be regarded as 

* Civil. * Again. 

* Ellis, Specimens of the early English Pods, vt>l. i. p. 8.}, ^-c. 

+ Turner, Jlislnry of Knglanil, vot. v, Warton, History of English 
Poetry, voL i. and ii. (edit Ellis, Specimens, vol. i. 
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imitations of the Gesta Romanorum, — the great store¬ 
house of legendary lore during the middle ages. To 
these, and not to the Italian novelists, is Chaucer in¬ 
debted for some of bis best stories. These Gesta 
were originally collected and published in Latin, about 
the middle of the fourteenth century ;*but from what 
sources the collector derived them we know not. Boc¬ 
caccio seems to have been indebted to the same unknown 
source; for we can hardly think that he took his 
stories from the Gexta, whicli were, probably, not pub¬ 
lished when he began his inimitable w*rk. Into this 
wide field, however, richly as it would-repay the trouble 
of exploring, wc cannot enter. Literary history has 
been lamentably neglected, — in no country so much as 
England. We may add, that in none is there so little 
encouragement to laborious research.* 

HI. SeiENCK, &c. — At this subject we can but 
glance. After the Contiuest, the English had the benefit 
not only of the scientific works written by Saxon eccle¬ 
siastics, — by Bede and Bridferth especially, — but of 
such as had recently appeared on the Gontinent. By 
being brought into a closer contact with the scholars of 
the Continent, especially of France, their knowledge was 
greatly extended. The improvement in their archi¬ 
tectural skill is sufficiently obvious from the noble ruins 
still extant of the Norman times. Agriculture was no 
less cultivated: foreigners speak with admiration of the 
fertility of the island; and this fertility must be ascribed 
to cultivation alone. In a former passage + we have 
shown, that the vine was reared with success in England, 
and that our wines were, by some, thought equal to 
those of France. In the domestic arts there was evi¬ 
dently, too, a progress for the better. In astronomy, the 
mathematics, physics, logic, and metaphysics, consider¬ 
able accessions were made to the knowledge of the An- 


• Sop tf'o Gesta Roinanorum, the Mort d’Arthur, and other work;, 
of tho period. Some curious books were printed by Wynkin dc Word", 
and Caxton. 

f Sec Agriculture of the Anglo-Saxons, voLUL 
VOL. IV. A A 
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glo-Saxon period by an intercourse with the Arabs of 
Spain, or, rather, with the Christian doctors, who had 
themselves been instructed by Arabian teachers. In the 
eleventh century, an Arabian chronicle and even the 
Koran were translated into Latin, by an Englishman 
who had studied on the banks of the Ebro. The same 
noble ardour for knowledge drew Adelard of Bath to 
the Peninsula. The latter wrote a diatribe (still ex¬ 
tant) on the various subjects of philosophy, with the 
view of exhibiting the knowledge which he had ac¬ 
quired. He it called the father of natural philosophy 
in England ; but we know not that he deserves the 
title. He could write with more fluency than Brid- 
ferth and the other commentators on Bede; but he 
does not appear to have possessed equal solidity of 
science. In the twelfth century, we find the names of 
three Englishmen capable of translating from the 
Arabic; of these, one had certainly studied in Spain. 
In the thirteenth, we have Michael Scot, Roger Bacon, 
and Grosseteste, all of whom were versed in Mahom. 
medan science. Nothing, in fact, suri)riscs us more 
than the extensive acquaintance of that celebrated friar 
with the Mahommetlan commentators on Aristotle. His 
Opus Majus shows that he was as intimate with Albu- 
mazar, Avewoes, Avicenna, Alfarabius, Thaheti ben 
Corah, Hali, Alhacen, Alkinali, Alfragan, Arzachel, 
and others, as with Aristotle himself.* 

It was in the netaphysical and scholastic philosophy 
that England most distinguished herself during the 
period under consideration. Johannes Scotus t had 
before shone in these abstruse enquiries. lie, how. 
ever, had been ac(]uainted with Plato and .Aristotle 
only : he had not known the subtle distinctions of the 
Arabian commentators. AV'e may add, that his specu¬ 
lations tvere not baseil on facts or analogies; they were 
merely the discursive efforts of a iniiul wiiich, though 
imaginative and acute, did not profit by the lessons of 

* 1'urncr, ITietory of En^lniu!, vol. iv, liacoii. Opus 3Iiijus, pasbiHL 
Sc'c Vul. IL Jl'tliib cuniiK'iidiuni. 
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experience. Widely difiFerent were tbe Arabs, who 
made facts the bases of their theories; who, though 
scute, and subtle, and imaginative as the disciples of 
the Stagyrite himself, knew that science consisted of 
successive accumulations. Lanfranc was the second 
great metaphysical ornament of this kingdom; of its 
scholastic philosophy he is the father. Anselm ex¬ 
ceeded him. When Abelard and Hildebert arose, the 
new mode of combining the principles of Aristotle with 
the truths of Christianity, of adapting the reasonings of 
the schools to the demonstrations of th^most recondite 
doctrines, especially of the divine existence and attri¬ 
butes, obtained incredible celebrity. But Abelard was 
no theologian; and in his hands science' inevitably 
verged towards infidelity. To correct his views, — to 
train themselves in the severe discipline now required 
from every public teacher, — other eminent schoolmen 
arose. Peter the Lombard laudably endeavoured to 
show that faith is always consentaneous with reason. He 
was followed by a host of disputants, many of whom 
surpassed him,—Albertus Magnus, Alexander Hales, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, carding Buenaventura, friar 
Bacon, .^gidius de Colonna, Duns Scotus, Durand, 
William Occham, M'^alter Burley, and Raymund Lully, 
of whom the first six and the five last wete resiieccively 
contemporaries, will be admired as long as intellectual 
splendour has any charms for men. The pompous 
epithets bestowed on them by their.<]jsciples— such as 
the great (Albert), the irrefragable (Hales), the angelic 
(Aquinas), the seraphic (St. Buenaventura), the won¬ 
derful (Bacon), the most profound (A?gidius), the most 
subtle (Duns Scotus), the most resolute (Durand), the 
invincible (Occham), the perspicuous (Burley), the most 
enlightened (Lully) — were well calculated to make an 
impression on the minds of students, and stimulate them 
to tbe attainment of the same distinction in the same 
patli. The two Spaniards, however (Durand and 
LuUy), are affirmed to have advanced many erroneous 
propositions. So popular in England did scholastic 
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studies liecome, — doubtless owing to the resort of our 
eountrymen to the schools of Paris,—that all others were 
held in very inferior estimation. Whoever failed to 
cultivate them was dignified with the honourable epithet 
of the Arcadian ass, or even represented as more stupid 
than lead or stbne. They were ridiculed and decried 
by John of Salisbury; yet the writings of that cele¬ 
brated prelate prove that he was sufficiently acquainted 
with them : he must, therefore, be considered as con¬ 
demning the abuse, rather than the legitimate province, 
of this philosophy. Perhaps, as this philosophy was 
cultivated with liiost success by the Dominican and 
Franciscan friars,—some of whom possessed the subtlest 
intellects the world has yet seen, — this was one reason 
of its condemnation by the secular clergy. But it de¬ 
served no condemnation. Misdirected as it sometimes 
was, the exercise of the faculties was a good, the value of 
which has never been sufficiently estimated. The works 
of our schoolmen are in number prodigious — nine, 
named Richard, commented on the liatin t'ententiarum 
alone; but they rest in the <lust of our libraries, and 
must soon be illegible—lost to the world for ever — 
unless some writer, of equal philosophy and erudition, 
arise to give us what we have so long wanted,—a com¬ 
plete literary diistory of England.* 

It was our intention in the present place — in fact, 
we had prepared materials for the purpose — to enter 
somewhat at lenytth into the merits of Roger Bacon, 
w'hom we regard as the greatest of our philosophers 
during the period under consideration. But to es¬ 
timate him as we ought, it would be necessary to see 
how far his system agrees with that of Aristotle, the 
Arabian commentators, Peter Lombard, Albertus Mag¬ 
nus, Thomas Aquinas, and the other great doctors of 


• Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Ttaliana» tom. iii. and iv. Bnirhor, 
Historia ('ntica Philosophiir, period, ii. jtars 2. lib. 2. Ceillier, Histoire 
des Auteurs Ecclt-siastic|ucs, pa-ssim. Nicolas Antonio, Uibliothcca Vetiis, 
torn. ii. Turner, History of Kngland, vol. iv. chap. 12. Among the most 
recent opponents of the scholastic philosophy, we perceive Mr. Turner. 
The whole tenor of his observations proves that he did not understand it. 
A tew ijoUted extracts will afford no notion, or but a vicious notion, of it. 
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the church. To attempt such a thing in less than an 
ample volume would be falling into the very error we 
have always condemned. On looking at the materials we 
had collected, and the space left us, we are compelled 
to relinquish the design. We will not injure the me¬ 
mory of that great man, by presumptuously attempting 
to estimate him in a dozen pages. An analysis of friar 
Bacon’s works would he neither more nor less than an 
analysis of European intellect during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 
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